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Add a handful of health 


Some seven years ago Kellogg started advertising bran 
to the public... as a bréakfast cereal of unusually 
healthful merit. And so effective was Kellogg’s 
ALL-BRAN in correcting faulty elimination that almost 
immediately it won a large following at lunch and 
dinner, too. 

Of late, Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN has been knocking at 
kitchen doors and finding cordial welcome because of 
that same 100% healthfulness. ALL-BRAN muffins, waf- 
fles, breads and puddings have been discovered to be 
delightful vehicles to lend “roughage” to the diet. 

From there to “adding a handful of health to the 
recipe” was a natural sequence and the phrase has 
become conspicuously more than an advertising slogan. 
Indeed, a recognized culinary practice—observed by the 
knowing thousands! 

The success of ALL-BRAN is one of the most con- 
vincing witnesses ever raised to the power of advertis- 
ing linked to intensive selling. Bran, unheralded and 
unsung, languished. ALL-BRAN advertised to millions 
has become one of the bulwarks of the Kellogg business. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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In the United States there are 


927 INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


each employing excess of 


$10,000,000 CAPITAL 


(Manufacturing, Producing, Mercantile, etc., concerns 
compiled from “Poors Industrials,” 1927. Railroads, 
Electric, and other Public Utilities, many of which 
buy Thomas’ Register, are not included). 


605 of them have bought Thomas’ 
Register for their Purchasing Depart- 
ments, and the number is increasing. 


More than 3,000 paid subscribers in 
the “over $1,000,000” class. 


This is not merely distribution—each of 
them ordered it and paid for it. 

High efficiency organizations, of all sizes, 
require equipment that is superior to anything 
in the “free of charge” class. Thomas’ Reg- 
ister, the only Paid Circulation Purchasing 
Guide, supplies their requirements. 
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Are People Dodging the Dotted 
Line? 


It Appears That Many Customers Sidestep Salesmanship Because 
They Are Anxious to Buy 


By James 


HERE was a dull, sickening 

Squ-s-sh, denoting a puncture. 
With a cuss word, Bob turned his 
-ar into an alley. As the cheerful 
mechanic went to work on the 
collapsed tire, Bob got down and 
looked the car over. Tires would 
soon need renewing all around. 
Paint showed signs of wear. It 
was about time to trade in and get 
a new bus. 

Bob is an automotive engineer, 
and knows values. He had made 
up his mind about the next car— 
and it would not be this one! The 
garage belonged to the local dealer 
handling the car of his decision. 
Might as well step in and look ’em 
over while he was waiting. 

A floor salesman stood in the 
doorway. He had seen the tire give 
mut. Not a particle of interest had 
shown in his face, unless it might 
have been a shadow of commisera- 
tion for the poor devil with the 
last year’s boat. Bob thought he 
detected pity, anyway, and im- 
mediately began to detest that sales- 
man. As he walked into the show- 
room there was still no sign of 
human life—the salesman trimmed 
his fingernails and attended to other 
little points of appearance. 

“Eventually, if not now,” he 
seemed to be thinking, “you must 
come in here and buy.” 

Bob got the thought, at any rate. 

“One thing is certain,” he said, 
to himself. “When I buy a car 
here, you'll get a $100 commission 
for selling it to me. And I'll be 
hanged if I’m going to hand you 
the money!” 


H. Collins 


Are there too many salesmen? 

In this case, yes—one too many. 
And Bob may be right in predicting 
that some of these days automo- 
biles will be bought instead of sold. 
When motor cars were new to the 
public, the salesman did useful 
work by way of explanation. But 
now many prospective purchasers 
of cars know more about them than 
do the salesmen; they have made 
their comparison, and they want 
to buy and earn the sales commis- 
sion. Therefore, Bob believes that 
cars will ultimately be displayed 
on the counter, like goods in the 
five-and-ten-cent store, and that 
customers will make their own 
selections and have their purchases 
wrapped up. 

This is what you will find hap- 
pening in a good many other lines 
of business. It is a new attitude 
on the part of the public, and ex- 
plains some of the changes now 
going on in distribution. It may 
be one of the trends which will help 
bring about cheaper distribution. 

For the present, I live in Holly- 
wood, about ten minutes walk from 
the famous boulevard, where the 
movie queens and kings can be seen 
shopping around like ordinary peo- 
ple. Some of them are quite ordi- 
nary. I have done a good deal of 
shopping along the boulevard, inci- 
dent to building and furnishing a 
new house, and one place that got 
a good deal of my money was a 
fine hardware store. 

This was the regular hardware 
store of tradition, except that the 
nail bins had been removed from 
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their choice position near the door, 
and a few concessions made to 
women in the shape of tables dis- 
playing aluminum ware and elec- 
trical conveniences. The bolts and 
hinges were in drawers behind the 
counter, as of yore, the hoes and 
rakes hung from the ceiling, the 
chicken wire and garbage cans 
were on a mezzanine floor behind 
the bookkeeper’s desk, and what- 
ever happened to be “out” any- 
where might be found in a dark 
basement to which the clerk led 
the customer. It was a fine hard- 
ware store because, despite these 
handicaps, it carried everything 
anybody could ask for. You could 
get anything in hardware if you 
had a clerk to find it for you— 
sell it to you, in other words. 

A few weeks ago this store 
moved up the boulevard, and you 
should see it now! Strictly, there 
was no moving, because the old 
stock went on the bargain counter, 
and the new place opened with 
fresh stuff. 

For twenty feet, between the 
sidewalk line and the front door, 
there are display windows of the 
kind that were first invented for 
high-class clothing stores on fine 
shopping streets—a succession of 
windows, with an all-night exposi- 
tion of merchandise. 

Inside the store there is not a 
single drawer or bin. Goods are 
laid out on counters, and priced, to 
be handled by the customer. Other 
goods are ranged on display shelves 
accessible to customers. A few 
heavy things are behind a partition 
in the rear. The clerks are no 
longer behind counters, because 
there are no counters. They stroll 
around and whenever a customer 
has found what he wants, they help 
him buy to the extent of taking 
his money and wrapping up the 
article. 

“Who designed all this?” I asked 
the proprietor. 

“Oh, it’s the standard equipment 
originated by our national associa- 
tion,” he replied. “Yes, the cus- 
tomer gets a chance to buy now— 
that’s the idea exactly. It was 
recognized that hardware retailing 
had fallen behind the times, so the 
leaders in our trade made a sys- 
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tematic study of the situation, and 
what they accomplished is reflected 
in this store.’ 

The world is full of a number of 
things, including high-pressure 
salesmanship. A few years ago, 
what with a lot of new commodi- 
ties and conveniences, the sales- 
manship that systematically ex- 
plained was necessary. But people 
have learned a great deal about 
commodities. They often know 
more about a car or a radio set 
than the salesman. And they often 
know more about selling! Not 
for nothing have the popular maga- 
zines been publishing articles about 
the psychology of salesmanship, 
telling just how the shrewd sales- 
man leads his prospective customer 
to the dotted line, point by point. 

Here is what I mean: 

In my mail, one morning, was a 
letter from a life insurance agent 
of whom I had never heard. But 
he had heard of me, and gave the 
number of a policy I carry, and 
told me that I would be astonished 
to learn that, without paying a 
penny more; I could immediately 
add so much to the amount of that 
policy. All I need do was submit 
to another physical examination. 
He would be glad to tell me more 
about it in a personal interview. 
THE REACTION PRODUCED BY THE 

LETTER 


Now that letter was so obviously 
high-pressure! It had been written 
to play upon my curiosity, my in- 
quisitiveness, and I don’t know 
what other bumps. Instead of doing 
that, it got my goat. 

“If there is some additional value 
in my policy, of the kind that he 
hints at, why hasn’t the life in- 
surance company told me?” I said 
to myself, heatedly. “Why let this 
‘slicker’ use it as a bait to get a 
sales interview ?” 

I sat down and answered that 
letter, but wrote to the president 
of the insurance company, not the 
agent. The president of that com- 
pany is evidently a high-pressure 
fellow himself, for every year, in 
sending out the annual report, he 
writes a friendly letter to the cus- 
tomers, urging them to tell him 
their troubles. I reminded him of 
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‘Along the Gulf of Mexico- 


5 be the alert advertiser this prosper- 
ous territory offers extra volume 
that is in most cases very acceptable. 
And at no great cost of ‘“‘special’’ or 
““local’’ effort. Clients of The H. K. 
McCann Company areconstantly active 
in this region. During October alone 
this organization placed newspaper 
advertising in 566 cities and towns 
through these Gulf States. Often 
several newspape:s in one city and 
often several clients in one newspaper. 
Nothing remarkable about this, but 
perhaps a bit interesting to some. 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
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those letters, and spilled my 
troubles. 

There was something else. A 
few months before, one of. that 
company’s salesmen had tried to 
“twist” a policy I hold in another 
company. “Twisting” is a dis- 
reputable trick, by which the sales- 
man persuades the policyholder to 
take the cash value of insurance in 
another company, and apply some 
of the proceeds to a new policy in 
his own company. When an in- 
surance company tolerates this, it is 
not a very good sign of morale in 
its sales force—though the insur- 
ance, thanks to uniform laws, is 
perfectly sound. 

Well, this friendly life insur- 
ance president replied cautiously, 
through his secretary and the 
actuary, not directly, that by apply- 
ing the dividends on my policy as 
a premium on some more insurance 
I could increase my protection. A 
good thing to do. But like Bob, I’m 
hanged if I am going to pay sales- 
men to tell me these facts about 
life insurance. They should be 
laid on the counter. The time does 


not seem to be here for a standard 
display rack in the merchandising 


of insurance. Yet I believe that 
it will come, because the “Show 
me!” idea is so strong in other 
things that people buy. 

When you sell things to people, 
there is a salesman or clerk who 
explains, finds the right color or 
grade, cuts off the required num- 
ber of yards, and so on. 

But when you let people buy, 
your stuff is spread out where they 
can see it, pick it up, compare one 
article with another, and decide on 
their own time. Then a little girl 
takes the money and wraps up the 
purchase. This idea was first tried 
out in the five-and-ten-cent stores, 
on merchandise too cheap and 
familiar to bear a sales expense. 
The savings in sales cost were 
passed along to the customer. The 
system has been making such in- 
roads in other lines that there is 
no telling where it will stop. 

Until Selfridge opened an Amer- 
ican department store in London, 
the English shop was rigidly a sell- 
ing institution. An usher met the 
customer at the door, insisted upon 
knowing what she wanted, con- 
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ducted her to an assistant who 
found the required article in the 
labyrinths of shelves and drawer 
and turned the customer back to 
the usher if no purchase was 
made. A customer was something 
not to be lost. If she got out 
without giving the usher a chance 
to sell, the assistant was fined. 

The “Show me!” idea went bi 
in London.. English people en 
joyed the free exposition of mer 
chandise, which could be viewed 
without obligation or annoyanc« 
And the simple fascination of mer 
chandise worked its spell upon 
them. Selfridge’s was an immense 
success. 

Here at home, the “Show me!” 
idea has transformed pretty much 
all retail business. 

The grocery store in Southern 
California has become a public 
market where everything is on dis 
play, and the grocer, butcher, 
vegetable dealer, delicatessen mer- 
chant and baker all do business 
under the same roof, with the 
whole front of the establishment 
open. All over the country, the 
grocer is finding good profit in 
fresh fruit and vegetables, keep- 
ing them all year round. This 
fresh stuff is a typical “Show me!” 
line, occupying the best position, 
at the entrance of the store, where 
nobody can pass it by. And sales 
of fresh stuff are cutting into the 
tinned and bottled foods. 


THE CASE OF THE JEWELER 


The jeweler was one of the last 
to surrender, along with the hard- 
ware man. From the times of the 
old London trade guilds, the 
jeweler was an expert watch- 
maker. He sat in the window of 
his shop, where the light was good, 
behind a rack of watches left for 
repair, and reluctantly unscrewed 
his magnifying glass from his eye 
when a customer wanted to look 
at such new merchandise as he 
carried, and drew his absorbed 
gaze from the mechanism of a 
watch, a $2 cleaning job, to dis- 
courage the sale of a $50 birthday 
present for Mother. That is pretty 
well changed. Expert watchmak- 
ers are so scarce that repair work 
is now done in central establish- 
ments, and the jeweler has become 
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a merchant, with his goods spread 
out so people can buy. 

What makes people eat in 
cafeterias instead of restaurants? 
The “Show me!” idea, which al- 
lows food to exert its appetizing 
powers. I have been waiting to 
see the German idea of “kaltespeis- 
sen,” cold dishes, exploited to the 
full by restaurant men in this 
country. It has been partly adopted 
in the “wagon” wheeled from table 
to table, with an assortment of 
warm dishes, but in Germany there 
are fifty delicacies displayed at the 
door of fine restaurants, with all 
the color and _ fascination of 
lobsters, eggs, fowl, sausage and 
what-not. You go in to enjoy a 
three mark table d’hote lunch. 
After you have ordered the lunch, 
waiters appear with a half-dozen 
of the cold dishes strung up their 
arms, and suggest another mark’s 
worth of the kaltespeissen by way 
of appetizer, and you eat so much 
of the cold stuff that you eat little 
lunch ! 

In the last few 
chain of auto supply 


years, a great 
stores has 


been built up on the Pacific Coast 
by a merchant who adopted this 


“Show me!” idea at the right mo- 
ment. That was when women be- 
gan driving. Before, auto supplies 
were carried at garages, piled in 
a cluttered storeroom, and the car 
owner had to find a mechanic who 
wasn’t busy before he could begin 
negotiations for a motor-heat in- 
dicator or spare-tire lock, and then 
the mechanic didn’t know where 
they were kept, or discovered that 
they were out of stock. Of course, 
women would not stand for such 
monkey-wrench merchandising. 
Somebody was bound to arrange 
these accessories so they could see 
and buy. Today, the accessory 
shop is a regular department store 
in itself, affording an outlet for 
countless new specialties, and I ask 
you to pause a moment to consider 
how far the motor-camping kit 
would ever have got if it had been 
sold as a side-line in garages, in 
the way that was followed just a 
few years ago. 

More and more, people seem to 
be seeking opportunities to buy. 
The reasons are in the times, 
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A generation ago, purchasing 
power was low. Without motor 
cars, electrical conveniences, musi- 
cal instruments, radio sets and the 
like, there was very little that 
could be bought anyway. Perhaps 
purchasing power was small be- 
cause so little could be bought, and 
purchasing power is high today 
because money will buy so much 
fun. 

Anyway, the average man knoy 
more about motor cars nowadays 
than automotive engineers knew a 
generation ago. The _ salesman 
tends to be an interruption in the 
study of a car. People know that 
they can afford cars, and need 
them, and make up their minds 
which car it shall be by discussion 
with one another, and understand 
all about financing the purchase on 
instalments. There is so little that 
the salesman can tell them that 
they dodge him. And a good many 
are beginning to understand the 
cost of the salesman. 

The salesman is helping dig his 
own grave by his indifference after 
the car is sold and his commission 
pocketed. If any good motor sales- 
man feels disposed to argue that 
point, let him look around and see 
how many poor salesmen there are 
in his line—don’t argue it with me, 
because I’ve been stung! The first 
dealer or manufacturer who finds 
a way to put cars on the counter, 
where people can buy them, will 
probably make as great an impres 
sion upon the automobile industr) 
as did the finance companies. 


SPREADING INSURANCE OUT ON THI 
COUNTER 


I believe that life insurance will 
be spread on the counter, ulti 
mately. In the years that I have 
carried policies in different com- 
panies, no offer has ever been made 
to sell additional insurance less 
salesman’s commission. Insur 
ance has become wonderful i 
the liberality and flexibility of its 
policies. Its protection covers al- 
most everything that can happen to 
people, and banishes fear of things 
that may never happen. But the 
public hears about this protection 
chiefly when the salesman is toler- 

(Continued on page 185) 
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Leaders and Followers 





Always there are those who lead and those 
who follow. 


Everyone knows that leaders create not 
only things but imitators of those things. This 
is true of every standard brand of goods, of al- 
most every excellent article made. It is true of 
silks and cottons, of piano-players and clothes. 
It is true of books, and it is painfully true of 
magazines. 


The Atlantic has led its own life. It has 
created its own tradition. It has profited by its 
own mistakes and fashioned a magazine after 
its own ideals. It has worked hard for its own 
place in the sun. 


The expected has happened. Imitators 
pattern themselves on the Atlantic. They copy 
its manners. They ape its methods. They 
invite its contributors. They imitate its depart- 
ments. They duplicate the details of its type. 
They transcribe its advertising. They facsimile 
its reprints. 

It is a foolish practice, but it is human 
nature. In magazines, as in all things, it will 
continue. Leaders must lead and followers will 
follow. 


The Atlantic will continue to be itself. 
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Why We Stopped Basing Sales- 


men’s Commissions on Profits 
It’s a Good Plan, Theoretically, but It Didn’t Work in Our Line 


By C. C. Chase 


Vice-President, Chase Candy Company 


A LITTLE more than two years 
ago our attention was drawn 
to a number of wholesale grocers 
who were paying their salesmen on 
a percentage of the profits. It 
seemed to work out so well for 
them, so far as we could see, that 
we decided to try it with our own 
salesmen, selling candy and allied 
lines to the retail trade. 

The theory of paying salesmen 
in this way is perfect. Manufac- 
turer, wholesaler or salesman are 
all in business and working for a 
profit—for something at the end of 
the week, month or year in addi- 
tion to their expenses. Therefore, 


it seems reasonable to base sales- 
men’s commissions on profits in- 
stead of sales, because sales don’t 
necessarily mean profits. 


Some of our salesmen were 
prone to try to make concessions in 
prices and we reasoned that now 
that they were paid on a percent- 
age of profits, they would not think 
of selling goods at a cut price, 
which would mean vastly smaller 
profits, thereby netting them very 
little commission. By paying on 
profits the salesman regards a sale 
with much the same attitude as 
the owner, namely, how much are 
the profits? 

It also seems right and fair 
to pay the salesman most who 
makes the house the most profit, 
instead of basing his commission 
on sales. In almost every line 
of merchandise, there are certain 
items which are highly competi- 
tive and which are usually sold at 
a very nartow margin of profit. 
The candy line is no exception. 
The cheapest grade of chocolate 
drops, plain peanut candy and hard 
candy, sold usually just before 
Christmas, net very small profits, 
and, of course, it is our purpose 
to sell as little of this profitless 
line as we can and to push more 
profitable items. 


Investigations were made in 
a number of wholesale grocery 
houses which paid their salesmen 
in this manner, as well as one or 
two very large wholesale hardware 
companies, and it appeared that 
this system would work well 
with us. 

As soon as we became convince: 
it was a good thing to do, we had a 
boy subtract the cost of each iten 
from the sales price and put th: 
profit in a special column on our 
invoice. Each item was so priced 
and extended and the profits added 
This was kept track of by a girl 
who kept the sales of eight differ- 
ent classes of commodities in dif- 
ferent columns and the profit for 
these items next to them. Freight, 
express, drayage, returned goods 
and all allowances were taken off 
of these profits to give the figure 
which we called the gross profits. 
A new set of price sheets was 
made for our entire line, giving 
the cost in code. We first tried 
to add a handling charge to this 
cost, but there are such varying 
profits at which we sell merchan- 
dise that most any carrying charge 
we placed made certain items show 
a loss, so it was necessary to give 
actual cost laid down on our ship- 
ping floor. Giving these costs, 
and allowing salesmen when they 
came into the house to go over the 
cost book, inspired their confidence. 
If they cared to, they could figure 
their profit on each item and 4l- 
lowing a small portion for freight 
and allowances that we would take 
off, they could very easily figure 
what they were making each day. 
The facts of the matter are, how- 
ever, that hardly any of them did 
this. 

We kept profits on each of our 
territories for twelve months to see 
just what the gross profits would 
amount to on each one. We then 
found to what the average man’s 
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salary and expenses amounted for 
each year for the past several 
years. This gave us a percentage 
figure which was the proportion of 
the gross profits made for that year 
to his sales and expenses which he 
had received on the average for 
the last several years. We gave 
this figure, then, as a_ percent- 
age of the profits which our men 
would make for the following year. 
It, thereby, enabled a man to make 
as much money by selling the same 
amount of goods at the same profit, 
or more money by selling the same 
dollars and cents’ worth of goods 
carrying a higher profit. 

The system was thoroughly ex- 
plained to all of the salesmen at a 
general sales convention, and very 
little trouble or objections were 
found in putting it into effect. 

About the time we put this into 
operation, the prices on some of 
the raw materials in our line began 
to skyrocket, while more active 
competition forced us to sell these 
items at the same price we had 
been selling them. It was neces- 


sary that the salesmen sell only 
the higher profit items to make as 


much as they were making last 
year, even though their sales were 
the same. This was impossible. 

After trying this with our sales- 
men nearly a year, we found that 
the system worked out as follows 
for us: The salesman sold what 
sold best with his customer, and 
paid very little attention to cost. 
Occasionally when suggesting items 
to add to an order to make a 100- 
pound shipment, bulk candies car- 
rying a slightly higher margin of 
profit than ordinary could be sug- 
gested. 

Almost invariably items sell bet- 
ter with a high manufacturing cost, 
due to the ability of the merchant 
and the consumer to recognize big 
value. This made _ high-profit 
items slow sellers, as a rule. 

We found that we had to pay 
about a certain amount of money 
for a good salesman for a given 
territory anyway, and to enable 
him to earn what he should earn 
according to his ability and the 
possibility of sales in his territory. 
we had to raise his percentage of 
the profits, so it mattered very 
jittle whether we paid him on a 
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percentage of the profits or a per 
centage of the sales. 

Most of the salesmen had been 
traveling for years, being paid on 
a basis of their sales, and we found 
it impossible to change their atten 
tion from sales to profits in the 
short period of a year. We also 
found that it was necessary to 
meet competition in a number o| 
territories to sell at lower lists 
than could be gotten in other terri- 
tories, and in addition to this, man 
times freight had to be paid which 
did not have to be paid on other 
territories. This was not the fault 
of the salesman, but cut down his 
profits. 

So long as competition is mostly 
the factor in making prices and 
terms, it seemed unfair to make 
the salesman bear a large part of 
the brunt of it. Salesmen sold 
largely from samples, without an 
opportunity of looking up the price 
book, so that most of their sales 
were made on items which looked 
good to a merchant. As our line 
is a very large one, it is almost im- 
possible for a man to remember 
both the price and the cost of each 
item. He must remember the cost 
to the merchant in order to quote 
him, and this is about all he re- 
membered. 

We do not feel that we have 
lost all the money we spent in 
making the experiment, for we 
found some jobbing territories 
which were not paying us and we 
immediately discontinued them. We 
also know what territories are most 
profitable now and which are least, 
and have accomplished something 
in getting some of our men to no- 
tice costs. 

We are going to continue to give 
our men costs and to indicate in 
some, way on our price sheets items 
that bear a little more satisfactory 
profit than others so salesmen can 
push these items. 

We have discontinued figuring 
profits, due to the above reasons, 
but due to the information it gave 
us, are going to pay more and more 
attention to costs, both manufac- 
turing and sales. Apparently, for 
our particular line, the system of 
paying salesmen on a profit basis 
is not as satisfactory as it might 
be in other lines. 
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Philadelphia 


America’s 3rd Largest Market 





550,000 sirtrading area 
5 4 8 1 9 5 2 oti daily in talents 


In all America there is no other big 
city newspaper advertising opportunity 
like this for the national advertiser. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads 


The Evening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


Average daily net paid circulation for the 
six months ending September 30, 1927: 


548,952 2%: 
The circulation of The Bulletin is the largest 


in Philadelphia and one of the largest in the 
United States. 


There are 550,000 homes in the Philadelphia retail trading area 


New York Office—247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Chicago Office—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Detroit Office—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Blvd. 
San Francisco O fice—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 


(Copyright 1927—Bulletin Company) Member of Associated Press 














Recommend 


RE is a phic comparison of newspaper advertising 
values as pea lat by one of the best informed groups 
of advertisers in the Chicago market. 


The advertising of Chicago’s department stores, which deal 
with ALL Chicago people, totals one-third of all local ad- 
vertising in Chicago newspapers. Alone it equals more than 
85% of all national advertising. The judgment it represents 
is important. 


Note that the largest department stores, those in the “ Loop,” 
advertise more than twice as much in The Daily News as in 
any other week-day paper. 


And note the overwhelming leadership of The Daily News in 
advertising of the outlying department stores. The require- 
ments of these stores are very similar to those of national 
advertisers. They can devote less space than the larger stores 
to general advertising. They eliminate still more ruthlessly 
than the larger stores the newspapers less effective for adver- 
tising. With six daily papers and two Sunday papers from 
which to choose they place more than 45% of all their advertising 
in The Daily News alone! 


More people are buying The Daily News this year than ever 

before. Its circulation average for the nine months ending 

September 30, 1927—438,745—is the highest it has ever been 

for this period—a gain of 36,912 daily average over the same 
is 


period in 1926. will give you added effectiveness for 
your advertising, just as it does for Chicago’s local advertisers. 


THE CHICAGOID 


Advertising Rep 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 


MEMBER OF THE 03,0 








AVERAGE DAILY NET PAID CIRCULA § TI 
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10s Retail Advertisers 


Total Advertising Lineage of Chicago 
Department Stores in the “Loop” from 
January 1 to September 30, 1927 


. Daily Sunday 
Pamant- pats Journal Herald- Herald- Post 
1,608,950 1,568,493 1,079,369 61,777 Examiner Examiner 462,310 


522,824 


THE 


Total Advertising Lineage of Chicago 
Department Stores Outside the “ , 
from January 1 to September 30, 1927 


Ameri- Sunday Sunday Daily Daily 


can Tribune Herald- Journal Tribune Herald- 
517,832 453,461 Examiner 145,171 4,802 Examiner 
1,187,013 301,132 3,103 


Total Chicago Department Store Advertising 
Lineage In and Outside the “Loop” from 
January 1 to September 30, 1927 


THE Ameri- Daily Sunday Sunday Daily 
DAILY can Tribune ‘Tribune Journal Herald- Herald- 


Post 
NEWS = 2,086,324 1,703,752 1,532,830 826,948 Examiner Examiner 462,310 
4,872,821 608,508 


30IDAILY NEWS 


rtising BH Representatives: 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
108 line Arts Bldg. 253 First National Bank Bldg. 
GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


’ 











JLAB TION FOR OCTOBER, 1927 — 441,538 
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% Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
covets Oklahoma - 
Northern Jexas and 
Western Qrhansas- 


N addition to completely covering Oklahoma with 

a circulation of 126,355, The Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman has a circulation of 32,757 concentrated 
in prosperous Northern Texas and 12,182 in West- 
ern Arkansas. Northern Texas produced millions 
of bushels of wheat and thousands of bales of cotton 
this year. Western Arkansas is peopled with busy 
fruit growers and dairy farmers. 


Oklahoma farmers have huge corn and cotton 
crops this year. Corn is now selling at more than 
fifteen cents a bushel higher than it was a year ago. 
The 1927 cotton crop will be worth more to Okla- 
homa farmers than the 1926 crop. 


Other crops show big gains. Hogs, dairy cattle, 
and poultry, according to the Government report, 
are increasing rapidly in Oklahoma. You can reach 
these prosperous farmers through the 178,428 circu- 
lation of The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, Okla- 
homa’s only farm paper. 


CARL WILLIAMS Che 


Editor 





RALPH MILLER 
Adv. Mgr. 






Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 





“Our Good Friends Tell Us. . . 
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\ Growl or Two at the Advertiser Whose Eyebrows Are Perpetually 
Lifted in Comical Astonishment at the Unsuspected 
Virtues of His Product 


By Laurence G. Sherman 


ONSTERNATION ésstalked 

abroad in the general offices of 
[he Drinkum Company. In the 
president’s office, a group of wor- 
ried executives stood in uneasy si- 
lence, watching with bated breath the 
iron visage of Emanuel Dogberry, 
president of the vast Drinkum or- 
ganization. That man of granite 
slumped in his chair, weary dejec- 
tion carved deep in every line of 
his face. Over by the window St. 
Clair Jameson, the advertising 
agency representative, nervously 
chewed an unlighted cigar as he 
watched with unseeing eyes the 


swarming traffic in the street 
below. 
Suddenly President Dogberry 


slapped the desk. “I tell you some- 
thing has got to be done!” he ejac- 
ulated vigorously. “Do you fellows 
mean to stand there and tell me 
to my face that with all the or- 
ganization back of Drinkum there 
has not been a discovery made by 
our good friends for more than a 
month? Have I got to give up my 
own time to this thing, and take 
the place of sales managers, re- 
search men and advertising men?” 

St. Clair Jameson stirred uneas- 
ily and cleared his throat in depre- 


cation. “Well, now, Mr. Dog- 
berry,” he began soothingly. “That 
goes for you, too, Jameson!” 


snapped President Dogberry. “I 
don’t know what you advertising 
fellows are for if it isn’t to keep 
the wheels greased. Here you tell 
me that we are right up on closing 
dates all along the line, and not a 
new discovery in sight. Why didn’t 
you foresee it? Three weeks to 
final closing date, and not an idea, 
let alone getting art work and 
copy and plates ready!” 

In abashed silence the chapfallen 
group glanced at each other from 
the corners of their eyes. Some- 


thing had fallen with a resound- 
ing whack in the midst of their 
scheme of things. 


Drinkum, the 





ideal food beverage, the cereal 
coffee without a headache in a 
trainload, was in grave danger of 
going unadvertised during the busy 
month of September—all because 
for some mysterious reason the 
public had apparently | stopped 
sending in discoveries about new 
and better uses for the Good 
Morning Cup of Millions. Presi- 
dent Dogberry opened the adver- 
tising scrapbook on his desk and 
thumbed the pages. “Our friends 
have told us that it smells good,” 
he recited; “that it tastés good; 
that it is better with cream than 
with milk; 164 women in Michi- 
gan said that it doesn’t affect the 
heart while playing bridge; 321 
college freshmen in California 
allege that it doesn’t keep them 
awake during chapel. Last month 
ninety-four of our friends discov- 
ered that Drinkum is ideal to 
serve iced to the children. Now 
what’s next? Hasy’t anybody 
found out anything?” 


SEVENTY-THREE LETTERS TO THE 
RESCUE 

There was a knock at the door. 
“Come in!” rasped the president. 
His secretary entered with a sheaf 
of letters. “Here are  seventy- 
three letters from Terre Haute,” 
she began. “Give them here!” 
shouted President Dogberry, lean- 
ing across the desk and snatching 
at the letters. The secretary’s 
eyes protruded at such an unheard- 
of lapse of dignity on the part of 
the austere Emanuel Dogberry, but 
being an astute secretary, she con- 
cealed her surprise and discreetly 
withdrew. Dogberry pawed the 
sheaf of letters. “From seventy- 
three restaurant cooks in Terre 


Haute,” he said tersely as the as- 
sembled executives gathered round 
in tense silence. “They say 
Drinkum is best when it has 
been boiled six minutes. al 
EUREKA!” he shouted, leaping 
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feet. “There you are, 
Jameson! Get busy! Something 
like this: ‘Seventy-three Terre 
Haute Restaurant Chefs say “Boil 
Drinkum Six Minutes for Best 
Results!” ’—not those words, you 
understand, but that idea. Show 
a picture of a big hotel kitchen 
with cooks in white, all making 
Drinkum. You know, the regular 


to his 


stuff. And now, gentlemen,” and 
the careworn Dogberry face was 
wreathed with smiles, “that is all 
for this morning.” 

* * 


One hesitates to contemplate the 
possible fate of some of our adver- 
tisers who might unexpectedly find 
themselves in the lamentable fix of 
Mr. Dogberry and his associates. 
Kept in a chronic state of pleased 
surprise at the various excellent 
attributes of their products dis- 
covered by the lynx-eyed public, 
what a grievous day it would be 
if there suddenly were no more 
glad tidings from the people at 
large! If it ever should happen 
that the fickle public stopped stick- 
ing its thumbs in the advertiser’s 
private pies and hauling out lus- 
cious plums for inspection, would 
these naive concerns be driven to 
studying their own products to see 
if there might be something the 
public had overlooked? 

The atmosphere of childlike in- 
nocence is well conveyed in these 
glad-surprise stories. Unsophisti- 
cated, unsuspecting, the artless 
manufacturer goes his way, mak- 
ing, let us say, adding machines. 
Apparently the worthy soul has 
had only a vague and confused 
notion of what adding machines are 
for, but hist! There is help at 
hand! Out of the night there 
rides a stranger—who floors the 
excellent manufacturer with the 
discovery that his adding machines 
“Solve the Bookkeeping Problem!” 
“Imagine that!” gasps the manu- 
facturer; and straightway adver- 
tisements appear in which a 
staunch Good Friend comes to the 
bat in trustworthy fashion and 
enlightens the world as to what 
it is all about. 

There is a pathetic aspect to the 
situation. One is left wondering 
how many such Babe-in-the-Wood 
products there are milling around 
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waiting for someone to find them 
and lead them out into the light oi 
day. At the same time there is a 
challenge to all of us to be dili- 
gent . .. to search the highways 
and byways, it may be, for New 
and Better Uses for Sauerkraut. 
I am thrilled with the thought that 
there may be Great Adventures 
waiting in any department store. 
Who knows what staggering dis- 
covery may be lurking inside a box 
of talcum powder? 

There is no doubt that some- 
times genuinely unsuspected attri- 
butes and uses are discovered by 
users of a product. For instance, 
there is a new household liquid 
antiseptic which is of a brilliant 
scarlet color. Shall I be a Good 
Friend and herald the discovery 
made by a feminine friend that this 
antiseptic makes the most amaz- 
ingly kissproof “lipstick” on the 
market? This kind of discovery is 
newsy and interesting because it 
uncovers novel uses, entirely for- 
eign to the original purpose of the 
article, as has been done so suc- 
cessfully by the makers of Linit 
in promoting the use of that prepa- 
ration as a bath adjunct. 

But when manufacturers who 
have been selling an article for 
years, and ought to know every 
possible angle of its application, 
come out and announce with round- 
eyed candor that they have just 
learned from their loving friends 
the most elementary things about 
their own business, it makes folks 
wonder if someone hasn’t a sly 
tongue poked in his cheek some- 
where. 

I don’t know which is funnier, 
the advertiser whose eyebrows are 
perpetually lifted in comical as- 
tonishment at the unsuspected 
virtues of his product . . . or 
the advertiser who broods over 
the personal failings of the nation 
in the appalling matters of com- 
plexion, scalp cleanliness and what 
not. Anyway, we need both of 
these gentry in our advertising 
pageant. The advertising show is 
growing to resemble an old-time 
minstrel, and we must have a 
Mistuh Bones and a Mistuh Tambo 
to serve as counterfoils for the 
ponderous dignity of Mistuh In- 
terlocutor in his  splendiferous 
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dress suit and white cotton gloves. 
So long as the people who spend 
their pounds, shillings, and pence 
don’t care what the plot is, if it 
so be they get a good variety of 
entertainment, our present mixture 
of melodrama, burlesque, and 
straight comedy, with now and 
then a saving dash of stalking 
tragedy, provides a refined and 
wholesome diversion for the whole 
family, and at the same time is 
immeasurably valuable to all of us. 

Yet this kind of “discovery” ad- 
vertising inevitably classifies itself 
in the testimonial group; and I 
am one who views with alarm the 
increase in the ranks of advertisers 
who employ indiscriminately the 
use of third-person copy. Real 
testimonials are so convincing and 
so powerful that it seems too bad 
to dilute their strength by pouring 
in a hodge-podge of obviously 
bought opinions of prominent 
people who are glad to endorse 
anything under the sun if they get 
theirs out of it. The whole busi- 
ness of advertising has a tendency 
to run into the “wolf, wolf!” 
class every so often; but in no 


style of advertising is this ten- 


dency more marked than in 
testimonial copy. And the adver- 
tiser who depends on his Good 
Friends for startling facts runs 
into the danger of having his mask 
penetrated by everyone who sees 
his advertising. No one will se- 
riously believe that the astute 
maker of any well-known product 
will throw his hands into the air 
and exclaim “Why, why!” when a 
casual customer tells him that his 
inspection system is the most fault- 
less in the world. He knows 
mighty well that it is the best he 
can devise after years of careful 
study; and to register surprised 
rapture is to assume an obvious 
lack of information about his own 
specialized business, which doesn’t 
speak so well for his sagacity. 

It seems sometimes as if smart 
copy and idea men are trying to 
be as bizarre as they can; and 
sometimes the effect is that of a 
wholesome tonic. But that is just 
it; it is a tonic, and if we get so 
used to the tonic that it - hasn't 
any kick left in it, we must gradu- 
ate to a more powerful medicine. 
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And everyone knows where that 
vicious circle leads. It leads to a 
condition of most extravagant out- 
lay in fantastic advertising that 
will be a glittering marvel to the 
eye, but which, as an honest selling 
effort, won’t have a tenth the 
power of a still, small voice telling 
its story in convincing modesty. 


PUBLIC'S FEELING OF CONFIDENCE 
MAY BE BLUNTED 


After all, if it is to continue to 
be dependable and credible, adver- 
tising must keep its feet on the 
ground and be worthy of confi- 
dence. We have all been treated 
to a spectacular flourish of trum- 
pets in the past year or two in the 
dental cream field. This isn’t a 
case of Good Friends helping out, 
but it is a typical instance of a 
group of competitive advertisers 
getting wound up in their own 
rhetoric, to the utter exclusion of 
what the public thinks about it. 
« The result was, every user of 
dental cream stood back and 
scratched his head in puzzlement 
while the contradictory assertions 
flew around his ears like hornets. 
“You need this; 2,000 dentists say 
sol” “You do not; 3,000 dentists 
say this is so!” Just what he did 
need, and just how much depen- 
dence to place on the dentist’s word 
was kind of a murky cloud in the 
reader’s mind after seeing a num- 
ber of reputed authorities on the 
subject fall to clapper-clawing 
and contradicting themselves. 

The advertiser ought to be 
an authority on his own particular 
subject. What he says should 
carry the weight of experience and 
judgment. And when the adver- 
tiser indulges in a flight of spec- 
tacular gyrations, he may gather a 
crowd and evoke cries of admira- 
tion for his ability to cut fancy 
pigeon wings, but the final effect 
may be entirely different from what 
he hoped to achieve. Simply be- 
cause for the sober garb of a 
straightforward maker of a 
straightforward product he has 
substituted the cap and bells of a 
popular entertainer. All of which 
may be distressingly old-fashioned 
and stand-patterish, but it probably 
will avoid lots of morning-after 
headaches, too. 








Don’t Waste Tears on the Old- 
Line Distributors 


This Manufacturer Does Not See Any Possibility of the Old-Time 
Distributors Being Forced Out of Business by Recent Merchandising 
Innovations 


By Lloyd M. Skinner 


President, Skinner Manufacturing Company 


HE article by A. H. Deute in 

the November 10 issue of Prin- 
TERS’ INK entitled: “Developments 
in Cash-and-Carry Wholesaling,” 
leads me to make the following re- 
marks : 

I have never been able to see 
where a cash-and-carry wholesale 
house could be of any real sales 
service to us. In fact, it always 
appeared to me as though they 
were a menace to us because they 
would react unfavorably on our 
jobbers with sales organizations 
who were trying to give us sales 
service. 

Of course, I have followed their 
development as closely as I could 
without making any personal in- 
vestigation or without any personal 
contact with them, and from what 
I am able to learn, Mr. Deute, in 
his article, has given the low-down 
on the situation. 

It seems to me that quite re- 
cently I saw a report from the 
merchandising committee of the 
American Grocery Specialty Man- 
ufacturers’ Association in regard 
to cash-and-carry wholesalers and 
as I remember, this report showed 
that they were at least not increas- 
ing in number and making little 
headway. As I remember, it really 
showed a decrease. 

My personal opinion is that 
there will always be a few cash- 
and-carry wholesale houses and 
there will perhaps always be a few 
chain-store organizations, but I 
doubt very much if, in the final 
development, either cash-and-carry 
wholesale houses or chain stores 
will permanently be considered as 
any material part of a trade- 
marked specialty manufacturer's 
distributing outfit. 

can remember when all we 
heard out this way was how mail- 
order houses were going to drive 





department stores out of business 
in cities like Omaha, and I can 
remember when Montgomery 
Ward and Sears, Roebuck used to 
cause manufacturers of trade- 
marked merchandise a lot of 
trouble. 

I can remember when there used 
to be, I think, hundreds of general 
mail-order houses in the country, 
but I believe today there are just 
about as many successful general 
merchants, even in country dis- 
tricts, as there ever were, and there 
certainly has been no recent in- 
crease in mail-order houses. 

The two big houses that really 
have succeeded—Sears, Roebuck 
and Montgomery Ward—have been, 
beyond doubt, vital factors ta many 
manufacturers, yet I do not believe 
they are considered much of a part 
of any trade-marked manufacturer's 
distributing outfit. At least, not in 
the grocery field. 

I may be all wrong in this, but 
I believe that the big grocery 
chains that survive and run their 
own warehouses will eventually 
have the large part of their busi- 
ness on either bulk or their own 
brand of package goods, and the 
chains that survive and continue 
to handle known brands of pack- 
age goods will eliminate their 
warehouses and buy such merchan- 
dise from the wholesale grocers at 
their various jobbing points. 

I think that wholesale grocers 
generally are demonstrating their 
ability to handle the wholesale end 
of a chain store’s business on 
known merchandise at a smaller 
cost to the chain store than the 
latter can accomplish with its own 
warehouse, just as they are dem- 
onstrating to the individual mer- 
chant that they can take care of 
his business better than a cash- 
and-carry house can. 
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Get the “A-B-C” 


of Indianapolis 
Newspaper Values 








from the Impartial 


A.B.C. Reports 




















HE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS, 
through its reports, gives you a clear, impartial picture 
of the comparative values of Indianapolis newspapers. 


Compare the total daily circulations of the three 
papers. (Note the overwhelming public preference 
for The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS). . . . Then note 
how Carrier-Delivered circulation is distinguished 
from Street Sales. (The NEWS has more home-deliv- 
ered city circulation than both other Indianapolis 
dailies combined. ) 


Study the ratios of city circulation to circulation in 
the surrounding territory. (Both types of circulation 
are essential in this 2,000,000 population market.) 
The NEWS, emphatically first in city circulation, 
has the most consistent ratio of suburban and country 
circulation. 

\ thorough study of these A. B. C. reports is sure to 
strengthen your understanding and appreciation of 
The NEWS as the dominant advertising medium in 
this rich market. 


MY The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Ags The Indianapolis Radius 


DON. BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


. DAN A. CARROLL ‘ J. E. LUTZ 
New York: 110 Bast 4and St. Chicago: The Tower Bidg. 





Exclusive Indianapolis Member, 100,000 Group cf American Cities 
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The New York Evening Journa 
Gives Splendid Results 





E:'R: SQUIBB & SONS, NEWYORK 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858 


THEODORE WEICKER.PHG.PHC., 
VICE PRESIOENT 


October 14, 1927. 


The New York Evening Journal, 
2 Columbus Circle, 
New York. 


Gentlemen: 

Since we started our Educational Announcements to the 
public several years ago, we have been large users of the 
New York Evening Journal in black and white each year. 
But until the introduction of our new shaving cream, we 
had never used color. 


It is gratifying to be able to tell you that the excellent 
effect of our color pages in the Saturday Home Journal, 
together with the work done in connection with our pre- 
liminary distribution of shaving cream and also the fol- 
low-up coverage obtained by your merchandising staff, 
have been vital factors in the splendid success achieved in 
the promotion of Squibb’s Shaving Cream. 


The knowledge that the New York Evening Journal and 
its organization are available for further promotion efforts 
is a source of great satisfaction to the house of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons. 

Very truly yours, 


THEODORE WEICKER. 
Vice President. 
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ore than DOUBLE the circulation 
of any other 
w York Evening Newspaper 


What the New York Evening Journal did for 
.R. Squibb & Sons it has done for many other 
anufacturers. It can do the same for you. 


In point of influence, reader-interest, and money 
vested in advertising, the New York Evening 
ournal is by far the greatest evening newspaper 
the world. Nearly half of all.the people who 
y any New York evening poungaper buy the 
ew York Evening Journal. 


This circulation coverage and proved merchan- 
ising methods will be explained to you upon re- 
est, without obligation. 


IRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 680,681 DAILY NET PAID 


NEW YORK 
VENING JOURNAL 


Greatest Circulation of any Evening Newspaper in cAmerica 
id a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy Daily 
and FIVE CENTS a Copy Saturday 


t Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE Gencral Motors Building 
o, Ill New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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Detroit is getting 














1928 is in the offing. For 
Detroit it promises to be an 
exceedingly prosperous 
year. There are 64,000 
now employed at Ford’s. 
There will be increased em- 
ployment right along. De- 
troit is third in value of 
building permits in the 
country. Plan your 1928 
News eaters @ppropriation with Detroit’s 


News enters 

eR 1928 possibilities in mind, 
— remembering that no other 
market of equal size or 
potential sales can so thor- 
oughly and economically be 


than covered by one newspaper 


other. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 
346,000 Sunday Circulation - - + - 321,000 Weekdays 
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Applying the Editorial Feature 
Idea to Advertising 


One of the Important Things to Guard Against Is the Temptation to 
Play Up the Writer Instead of the Product 


By J. B. Lyon 


President, Lyon Advertising Agency, Inc. 


RE “features” (such as daily 
‘i columns or cartoons) desir- 
able in newspapers? It would be 
ssible to stage a warm debate 
this subject. The argument, 
however, would determine nothing. 
The fact is that they are with us. 
By their very presence they edu- 
cate readers into the habit of look- 
ing for them. 

The widespread use of the edi- 
torial feature in newspapers has 
had its effect on advertisers as well 
on readers. The advertiser 
seems to have wondered why this 
idea cannot be applied to the ad- 
vertising columns as well as the 
editorial pages. 

I have no doubt that others 
who, like myself, have looked into 
the possibilities of the “feature” 
as an advertising idea have found 
troublesome questions to answer. 

There is no more sense in rais- 
ing the question: “Is the ‘feature’ 
idea a good advertising idea?” 
than there is in raising the ques- 
tion whether or not it is a good 
editorial idea. The answer on the 
advertising feature is the same as 
on the editorial feature. It is 
vith us. We'll skip any further 
liscussion of that question. 

The really troublesome question 
s whether or not it is wise to em- 
ploy the same writers and creators 
f editorial features as the writers 
ind creators of advertising fea- 
tures. 

I can hear some say: “You can 
get your answer to that question 
—authors have not generally made 
headway as writers of advertising 
copy!” I can hear the same voice 
put this question: “If an adver- 
tising ‘feature’ is to be an adver- 
tisement must it not be conceived, 
planned and executed by trained 
advertising minds?” 

It is easy to dispose of the ques- 
tion in this way. I am not con- 
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vinced, however, that such an at- 
titude of mind really does dispose 
of it. Advertising, I believe, 
should make use of every avail- 
able talent on which it can lay its 
hands. It may well be that the 
feature idea will make it possible 
for advertising to bring into action 
writers, cartoonists and _ illustra- 
tors not hitherto available. If it 
can do so and still make the final 
result an advertisement, why 
shouldn’t it do so? 

There are, it must be admitted, 
certain disadvantages in using 
names in an advertising feature 
that have become famous in the 
editorial columns. In the first 
place, the very fact that a well- 
known name is used in order to 
get the feature over makes it 
necessary to spotlight that name. 
It then becomes a question of 
what is being advertised—the fea- 
ture writer or the product of the 
manufacturer? This condition, it 
seems to me, makes the use of a 
well-known name a handicap in- 
stead of a help. 


THE USE OF PREMIUMS A PARALLEL 


This same problem, by the way, 
in its essence, has a parallel in the 
use of premiums. It is easily pos- 
sible for, sav, a soap manufac- 
turer who decides to advertise 
that he will give dishpans as pre- 
miums with his soap to find him- 
self in the position of advertising 
dishpans at the exvense of his soap. 
Not only is this easily possible, 
but it has actually happened. The 
advertiser who would use famous 
names to attract attention to his 
advertising, like the soap maker 
who would use merchandise pre- 
miums, must guard carefully 
against this possibility of adver- 
tising something other than his 
product. 

Another disadvantage in using a 
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well-known name lies in the pos- 
sibility that the loss of the services 
of the person with the well-known 
name may mean the burial of a 
feature. Such a possibility scarcely 
exists when a name is not used to 
attract attention to the advertising. 

These are real disadvantages 
that any advertiser must face, 
should he desire to use well-known 
names as part of a feature cam- 
paign. They can, however, be 
overcome in varying degree. The 
last disadvantage, for instance, 
might be overcome to a certain 
extent by requiring that all copy 
for the feature campaign be on 
hand before the first piece of copy 
appears. Even that requirement, 
however, would not entirely re- 
move the disadvantage. The death 
of a well-known writer or cartoon- 
ist in the midst of such a cam- 
paign would raise the serious ques- 
tion whether it would be proper to 
continue to sign his name to his 
work. - Especially would it raise 
this question if the feature had 
a humorous slant. 


THE PLAN SHOULD DOMINATE 


It is probably natural and logi- 
cal for the idea of a feature to be 
coupled with the thought of “fea- 


ture writers” and “artists.” It 
seems to me, however, that these 
two ideas must be disassociated at 
the very beginning if the feature 
idea is to get a real test in adver- 
tising. It would seem that the plan 
of the feature—a plan that pri- 
marily and at all times advertises 
the product of the manufacturer 
who buys the space—should come 
up for first consideration and not 
the name of the person who is to 
execute the plan. 

Another important consideration 
is that the feature must appear 
natural and not forced. The al- 
manac idea that was used as a 
“feature” for Wheatsworth whole- 
wheat biscuits is a case in point. 
The mind associates the almanac 
with the days when grist-mills 
were plentiful in the land. Grist- 
mills are somehow associated with 
whole wheat. Wheatsworth bis- 
cuits are made of whole wheat. The 
“almanac” and the “Wheatsworth” 
story in this campaign were thus 
natural allies and the mind of the 
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reader of the advertising received 
both of the ideas without the 
slightest irritation. 

Feature advertising, such as that 
which Wheatsworth has done, seems 
to hold possibilities for real bene- 
fits for advertising. We know that 
certain kinds of news advertising 
are sought out today by the public 
as eagerly as is editorial news. 
It is not hard to imagine some 
part of the public looking up a 
good advertising feature with as 
much interest and expectation as 
it looks up good editorial features 
today. 

If an advertiser can compel such 
interest in his feature, he need 
have no fear of the fact that a 
prominent display of his trade- 
mark will warn readers away. If 
he can’t make his trade-mark stand 
out, then he had better not try 
the feature, for the feature in ad- 
vertising is only of value as an 
advertisement for the business that 
pays for it. 


E. H. Gauvreau, Publisher, 
New York “Graphic” 


E. H. Gauvreau has been made pub- 
lisher of the New York Evening 
Graphic. He became managing editor 
of the Evening Graphic when it was 
started in 1925. Martin H. Weyrauch, 
assistant managing editor of this paper, 
has, in addition, been made secretary 
of the Daily Graphic, Inc. 

Jacob Aarons, formerly with the New 
York Herald Tribune, has been ap 
pointed circulation manager of _ the 
Evening Graphic, succeeding O. O 
Scattergood, resigned. 


V. H. Polachek, General 
Manager, Hearst Papers 


Victor H. Polachek has been made 
general manager of the Hearst news 
papers, succeeding Bradford Merril! 
Mr. Polachek has been with the Hearst 
organization since 1898, with the excer 
tion‘ of the years from 1919 to 1922 
For the last five years he has been a 
member of the Hearst executive council 
He was managing editor of the Chicag 
Herald and Examiner for ten years. He 
has also been publisher of the New 
York American and the New York Sun 


Arco Vacuum Account to 
Husband & Thomas 


The Arco Vacuum Corporation, a di 
vision of the American Radiator Con 
pany. New York, has appointed th: 

usband & Thomas Company, Inc., ad 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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© 1927 ConpE Nast PUBLICATIONS, INO. 


Tamrvr IVE years ago . . sponsored by 
forty-two families whose names are the cher- 


ished heritage of today’s social leaders . . 


Vogue made its début in the heart of New 


York’s most distinguished society. To be the 
oracle of the world of fashion and fine manners 
was its birthright. Like a well-born lady fear- 
less of her prestige, Vogue has enriched its 
talents, extended its contacts and widened the 
circle of its influence until it has attained a 
social sovereignty recognized today in both 


hemispheres. 


VOGUE—One of the Condé Nast Group . . . All Members of the A. B. C. 
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When the 
Advertiser Fails to Pay 
the Agent 


RonaLps ApverTISING AGENCY 
LIMITED 
MonrTreat, CANADA 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have heard a good deal about the 
responsibility of the advertiser in case 
his advertising agency fails. 

On September 22, you published an 
inquiry from the Sherwin-Williams 
Company in answer to which you went 
into the matter very fully, and this in 
spite of the fact that “in the vast major- 
ity of cases the rights and obligations 
of the agent, fixed by their contracts, 
bind the agent on his personal respon- 
sibility to pay the publisher for all ad- 
vertising published on the agent’s order.” 

We have not heard anything, how- 
ever, about the liability of the agent 
in case the client fails. It would seem 
that “the vast majority of contracts” 
might be open to as much of a varied 
interpretation in the latter case as in 
the former. 

Suppose, for instance, that an agent 
in order to take advantage of the cash 
discount, has paid the publisher’s bill 
and then has found that his client is 
unable to pay him, would the publisher 
stand any part of that loss, less the 
agent’s commission, and if not, would 
the publisher be dealing fairly with the 
agent? ’ ‘ 

There are a number of contingencies 
that might arise, about which we should 
be glad to get your point of view. 

Ronatps ApverRTISING AGENCY, LTD., 

Wittram P. Turttte, 
President. 


IKE the previous question on 

the advertiser’s responsibility 
for payment of space bills when 
the agent fails, this question from 
the Ronalds Advertising Agency 
is a general one that permits 
only a general answer. In a spe- 
cific case the first thing to do 
would be to have a lawyer study 
the contracts in the case. 

Now for the general answer: 
It is the custom in the publishing 
field to look upon the advertising 
agent as an independent contrac- 
tor. That is to say, the agent is 
regarded as a person who is in 
business for himself and operates 
his business for his own profit, at 
his own risk. This, we say, is the 
custom. There are some, how- 
ever, who will warmly debate this 
assertion and will declare that it 
cannot be upheld in a court of 
Jaw. We are not arguing the legal 
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side of the matter here. We are 
merely saying that it is the 
custom of publishers to regard 
the agent as an independent con- 
tractor. 

Now this custom means. that, 
generally speaking, a_ publish: 
will not go beyond the agent 
endeavoring to collect a bill fo: 
space. It may be that, under ce: 
tain conditions, an agent who h: 
been paid by an advertiser and ha 
failed to pay a publisher, can lx 
prosecuted criminally by the pu) 
lisher. A lawyer who has made 
study of this subject has pointed 
out that possibility. We hav 
never, however, heard of an in- 
stance where such action was ever 
taken against an agent who had 
failed to pay for space after being 
paid for it by the advertiser. If 
a publisher cannot collect ‘from an 
agent he tries to forget the in- 
debtedness. He does not “hound’ 
the advertiser. 

Since advertising agents allow 
the publishers to regard them as 
independent contractors, it there- 
fore logically follows that the) 
cannot look to the publisher for 
financial help when an advertiser 
fails to pay them after they have 
paid the publisher. If an agent is 
an independent business man, in 
business on his own risk to make 
a profit, then he will have to 
shoulder the loss and try to forget 
it if he cannot collect from the 
advertiser. 

No agent who wants a publisher 
to regard him as an “independent 
contractor” could in any way look 
to the publisher to reimburse him 
for a loss due to the failure of an 
advertiser to pay him. This 
answer, let us repeat again, is a 
general answer to a general ques- 
tion.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Paul Block Augments Staff 

Arthur I. Boyer and H. S. Wood- 
man have joined the New York office 
of Paul Block, Inc. Mr. Boyer was 
formerly with George Batten Company, 
and Erwin, Wasey & Company. Mr. 
Woodman had been with the Kelly- 
Smith Company. 

Earle A. Davenport has been added 
to the staff of the Chicago office of Paul 
Block. Carl Sitta, who was formerly 
with the - Block organization, has re 
joined the Detroit office. 
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The 
Chicago Evening American 
Sells at 3 Cents a Copy 


While the Chicago Daily News 
Sells at 2 Cents a Copy 


| ie the public care for a penny? 


The public does, but what the public cares for 
more than a penny is the kind of a newspaper 
it wants. 


Given that, as the Chicago Evening American 
gives it, the importance of the penny in the 
purchase price becomes merely a definite ex- 
pression of preference. 


In 1917 the Chicago» Daily News, (at Ic a 
copy) led the Chicago Evening American 
(also at 1c acopy) in point of circulation sales. 
In 1919 (with both of these newspapers selling 
at 2c a copy) the Chicago Evening American 
passed the Chicago Daily News in circulation 
sales. 


In 1921 (Chicago Evening American selling 
at 3c a copy while the Chicago Daily News 
remained at 2c a copy) the Chicago Evening 
American passed the Chicago Daily News and 
has steadily increased its lead. 


In 1927 the Chicago Evening American (at 3c 
a copy) leads the Chicago Daily News (at 2c 
a copy) by 

113,733 Daily Average Sales 
(The Circulation records for October, 1927 are employed) 
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GROWING SOLIDLY 
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The 
Largest 
Circulation 

in 
Baltimore 
Sun 
History 
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WITH BALTIMORE 





Alii 
















255,804 


(Daily. Morning & Evening) 


200,928 


(Sunday) 





Every Copy Counts 


If you lived in Baltimore you'd 
know what we mean 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 





MORNING SUNDAY 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bidg., 110 B. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave 


New York Chicago 
©. GEORGE EKROGNESS, First National Bank Bidg., San Francisco 
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HE pleased customer 
doesn’t often gush about 
it... Only rarely do we receive 
an embossed resolution of 
thanks ... Very rarely ... But 
most of them stick along, year 





after year ... There must be a 
reason... Maybe they like what 
we give them... Maybe they find 


it pleasant to work with us... 


Maybe both. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 





TELEPHONE LACKAWANNA 4300 


















Specific Work of New Advertising 
Research Bureau 


List of Twenty-Seven Proposed Projects Indicates Type of Work in 
Which New Bureau of International Advertising 
Association Will Engage 


A opportunity to learn of the 
4 type of work which the new 
Bureau of Research and Education 
of the International Advertising 
Association will engage in was af- 
forded in a statement made last 
week by the director of that Bu- 
reau, Professor Nathaniel W. 
Barnes. Many suggestions have 
been made to Walter A. Strong, 
publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News, who is chairman of the 
association’s committee on research 
and education, and to Professor 
Barnes concerning the work to be 
undertaken by the Bureau. 

From these suggestions and from 
their own knowledge they have 
prepared a list of twenty-seven 
projects that the Bureau should 
endeavor to consider during its 
first year of operation. In giving 
Printers’ INK this list of twenty- 
seven proposed projects, Professor 
Barnes was careful to emphasize 
the fact that the Bureau is not 
definitely committed to undertake 
any one of these various proposed 
projects. 

“Not one of them,” he said, “has 
been accepted, as yet, as a definite 
job on which the Bureau should go 
ahead. All of them are still under 
consideration.” He was very frank 
to declare that he welcomed publi- 
cation of these proposed projects 
on this basis and that he would 
welcome letters which commented 
on the value of these projects and 
which suggested other projects 
that the Bureau should consider 
before it made its final plans for 
its first year’s work. 

The twenty-seven different pro- 
jects which the new Bureau has up 
for consideration are: 


1. Survey of work done by all agen- 
cies which conduct advertising research, 
using 1927 edition of “Market Re 


search Agencies’ as a point of depar- 
ture. 

2. Survey of work done by all educa- 
tional agencies in the advertisin 
made jointly with the National 


field, 
ssocia- 
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tion of Teachers of Marketing and Ad- 
vertising and the Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Business. 

3. Survey of available data on ad- 
vertising—statistics, books, magazines, 
reports, bulletins, pamphlets, etc., per- 
haps made jointly with some university 
library school. 

4. An analysis of current statements 
about advertising, as published in 
newspapers and magazines and as made 
by public speakers and _ university 
teachers. 

5. Compilation of statistics of value 
to the whole advertising world and not 
now available in satisfactory form. (For 
example, total volume of advertising 
expenditure, volume of advertising ex- 
penditure by classes of media, volume 
of advertising placed by agencies, rela- 
tion of advertising expenditure to sales 
volume in areas or industries.) 

6. Compilation and analysis of 1,060 
gases representative of many uses of 
advertising and many types of adver- 
tisers; to be evenly divided between 
failures and successes. 

7. Standard practice reports on basic 
university courses in advertising and 
marketing, made jointly with the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Mar- 


keting and Advertising. 
8. Preparation of _ short, ractical 
training courses which do not duplicate 


courses now available; to be given by 
correspondence and in evening classes 
with co-operation of universities, clubs 
and employers. 

9. Preparation of short reading 
courses suitable for women’s clubs 
which would give the consumer a bet- 
ter understanding of advertising values. 

10. Bulletins containing bibliograph 
of current material on elvertising wit 
reviews of the more important publica- 
tions. 

11. A series of conferences between 
representative educators and _practi- 
tioners with a view to determining 
minimum educational standards in ad- 
vertising. 

12. A clearing-house of employment in- 
formation. 

13. A survey of the present status 
of women in advertising, made jointly 
with the Federation of Women’s Ad 
vertising Clubs of the World. 

14. A study of the experience and 
training of one hundred men notably 
successful in advertising. 

15. The establishment of a Board 
of Review to which plans for adver- 
tising research and the results of ad- 
vertising research may be submitted. 

16. A series of studies to determine 
the reasons for the different types of 
advertising practice in terms of com- 
modity characteristics; an attempt to 
classify products according to the type 
of advertising needed. 
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17. A thorough study of the mechanics 
of advertising. 

18. A four to six volume library 
giving in permanent, authoritative form 
material on the mechanics of advertis- 
ing, reasons for the success or failure 
of advertising, results produced by ad- 
vertising and data on different adver- 
tising fields or markets. 

19. An intensive study of the consumer 
mind. 

20. A study of the quality of ad- 
vertising media. ae 

21. An examination of existing sta- 
tistical material relating to advertising 
to suggest ways of increasing its use- 
fulness. : 

22. A study of co-operative advertis- 
ing by associations, perhaps made jointly 
with the American Trade Association 
Executives. 

23. A study of the advertising of 
food products, perhaps made jointly 
‘with the Institute of Food Distribution. 

24. A comparative study of distribu- 
tion costs for advertised and unadver- 
tised products. 

25. A strictly scientific study of cer- 
tain economic aspects of advertising, 
perhaps made jointly with the Institute 
of Economics. 

26. A series of economic studies on 
such subjects as the following: 

(a) To what extent do manufac- 
turers lower the quality of their 
branded products after having estab- 
lished their brands? 

(b) Does advertising in the great 
majority of cases actually create a 
consumer surplus? 

(c) Do customers actually fail to 
repeat a purchase where values created 
by advertising are not realized in the 
process of consumption? 

(d) Are improvements in quality of 
merchandise keeping pace with improve- 
ments in advertising and publicity tech- 
nique? : 

(e) To what extent has retail price 
cutting been actually detrimental to 
manufacturers’ businesses? 

(f) What are the comparative costs 
of selling advertised and unadvertised 
brands (or privately advertised brands) 
through well-established retail stores? 

(g) Is the national advertising of 
shopping merchandise profitable? 

27. Fundamental market studies, use- 
ful to many or all advertisers. 


According to present plans, the 
Bureau will publish bulletins which 
will contain announcements and 
findings of its work. Copies of 
these bulletins will be furnished 
without charge to sustaining mem- 
bers of the International Advertis- 
ing Association in proportion to the 
amount of their subscription. They 
will be available to others at cost. 

Headquarters of the Bureau, as 
previously announced, will be main- 
tained at Chicago. On or about 
December 1 it is planned to add to 
the Bureau a research assistant 
and an executive secretary. 
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H. W. Copeland Made Sales 


Manager, Walk-Over Shoes 
Harold W. Copeland has been ap- 
inted sales ger of the Geo. E. 
Keith Comeany,, Brockton, Mass., man- 
ufacturer of alk-Over shoes, to suc- 
ceed Ernest A. Burrill, whose change 
of position is reported elsewhere in this 
issue. Mr. Copeland was _ formerly 
assistant to Mr. Burrill and has been 
with the company for twelve years. _ 
Carl G. endall, who has been in 
charge of sales promotion work, has 
been appointed assistant sales manager. 


T. A. Morrow, Vice-President, 
Gold Dust Corporation 


T. A. Morrow has been elected vice- 
resident and a director of the Gold 
ust Corporation, New York, Gold Dust 
washing powder, etc. He has been vice- 
president and general manager of the 
2 in 1, Shinola, & Bixby Corporation, 
a subsidiary of the Gold Dust company. 


O. R. Hardwell with 


La Porte & Austin 

O. R. Hardwell has joined LaPorte 
& Austin, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, aS an account executive. He 
was formerly with the New York office 
of Grace & Holliday, and at one time 
was with Albert Frank & Company, 
Inc., New York. 


H. W. Hildebrant, Advertising 


Manager, “Nation’s Traffic” 

H. W. Hildebrant has been appointed 
advertising manager of the WNation’s 
Trafic, St. Louis. He formerly was 
advertising representative in the Mid- 
dle West of The Christian Science Mon- 
itor, Boston, and the Kansas City, Mo., 
Journal and Post. 

















Talbot Publications to 


Consolidate 
The Jowa Farmer and Corn Belt 
Farmer, monthly publications, published 
by Paul B. Talbot, Des Moines, Iowa, 
will consolidate with the January issue. 
The new combination will be known as 
the Iowa Farmer and Corn Belt Farmer 

and will appear bi-monthly. 


S. H. Giellerup Joins Seaman 
Agency 


S. H. Giellerup, formerly with George 
Batten Company, has joined Frank Sea- 
man, Incorporated, New York advertis- 
ing agency, as an account executive. 
He was, at one time secretary of Sack- 
heim & Scherman, Inc., New York. 


J. V. Hughes, Space Buyer, 


Joseph Richards Agency 
John V. Hughes, of the Joseph Rich- 
ards Company, New York advertising 
agency, has been made space buyer. He 
has been with the Richards organiza- 
tion for the last two years. 
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Saturation 


UT of a total circula- 
tion of nearly 600,- 
000, THE SUNDAY WoRLD 
delivers 415,052 copies 
immediately within 
Greater New York. This 
is 147,000 more than The 
Sunday Times and nearly 
three times the city cir- 
culation of The Sunday 
Herald Tribune. 


—More than that, it is 
within 1,300 of these 
two latter papers 
COMBINED. 
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The Zone Mer- 
chandising Principle 
Has Proved Itself 


(Terzcram] 
Dzrroit, Micx. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you refer us in letter by return 
mail to any articles in Printers’ Inx 
or Printers’ Inx Monrutiy dealing 
with zone merchandising and advertis- 
ing! 





Zimmer-Kewter, Inc. 


E were able to refer the 

Zimmer-Keller company to 
forty-one articles that have ap- 
peared during the last few years 
in the Printers’ INK Publi- 
cations which reported the expe- 
riences of manufacturers in mer- 
chandising on the zone plan. Most 
of these tell interesting stories of 
success. Analysis of the compara- 
tively few unsuccessful campaigns 
among the number shows that the 
failures were brought about by 
causes not directly related to the 
principle itself. Among these were 
insufficient demand for the mer- 
chandise, improper conception of 
advertising, and spreading out the 
effort over too great a territory. 
Studying the thirty-five campaigns 
in the list that really got some- 
where it is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that this kind of adver- 
tising has proved itself beyond 
the experimental stage. 

Take, for example, the case of 
Kitchen Klenzer, which began to 
become prominent in 1921. This 
preparation, manufactured by Fitz- 
patrick Bros., of Chicago, entered 
a market that already had been 
pre-empted on a national scale by 
certain prominent advertisers. The 
company did not have the money 
for a national advertising cam- 
paign on a scale that would enable 
it to make any showing at all 
against these big competitors. 
Therefore, it made its initial ef- 
fort in the home market at Chicago. 
Within a year it was outsell- 
ing competing brands in that 
city. Then the company moved on 
to Milwaukee, repeating the opera- 
tion there and in other cities. To 
this day Kitchen Klenzer is not 
distributed nationally. Perhaps it 
will be in time. 
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Ranging from 1922 down to the 
present, there are many examples 
of the successful use of sectional 
advertising. These include a re- 
markable range of merchandise, as 
can be seen by the following abbre- 
viated list: 


A new brand of five-cent cigar, the 
market for which was opened a city at 
a time. 

A food product advertised by the 
Hill Bros. Company, which literally 
sprinkled its way to a sizable national 
sales volume. 

A fountain pen made by the Parker 
Pen Company which became national 
after first being sectional. 

A new cigarette (Old Gold) which 
everybody now knows about and which 
started sectionally in New England. 

A candy specialty (Honey Scotch) 
put into a market that was neglected 
and which now is rapidly expanding. 

A cigar (Rocky Ford) which got 
quick distribution after the P. Lorillard 
Company had introduced it sectionally. 

A new electrical refrigerator which 
the Welsbach Company confined to six 
territories during the first year. 


Among the more recent ex- 
amples is that of Pabst-ett, a new 
food product made by the Pabst 
Corporation, of Milwaukee. W. R. 
Patterson, manager of the Pabst 
Cheese Division, tells in the Sep- 
tember 29, 1927, issue of PRINTERS’ 
InK how his company used sec- 
tional advertising in a few test 
markets to find out whether ad- 
vertising would sell Pabst-ett and 
whether people would buy it a 
second time. These features es- 
tablished affirmatively, national dis- 
tribution quickly followed.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





Harold Stonier to Join Ameri- 
can Banker’s Association 


Harold Stonier will direct the edu- 
cational activities, effective January 1, 
of The American Banker’s Association, 
with headquarters at New York. He is 
vice-president of the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. His 
new appointment will necessitate his 
resignation as president of the Pacific 
Advertising Clubs Association. 


H. A. Kennedy with 


Winsten & Sullivan 

Hal A. Kennedy has been appointed 
production manager of Winsten & Sul- 
livan, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. For several years he conducted 
his own direct-mail advertising business 
at New York. At one time he had been 
with the Dorland Agency, Inc., also of 
that city. 
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10,000 Miles of Good Roads 


Evidence of Florida’s Prosperity 


NE of the best physical 
evidences of the pros- 
perity of Florida is to 

be seen in its highway system. 
For progress and prosperity 
and good roads always go to- 
gether, and in Florida good 
roads are everywhere. 


According to reports of the 
bureau of public roads, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, 
Florida had 5654 miles of hard- 
surfaced roads in its state 
highway system at the end of 
1926 ~=6If we add to this the 
state's 4500 miles of improved 
earth roads, Florida may be 


“said to have at least ten thou- 


sand miles of fast highways 
over which automobiles may 
be driven at high speed. 


The fact that every county 
seat of the 67 counties of the 
state may now be reached over 
a high-speed road is an indi- 
cation of the completeness of 
Florida's highway system. 

Such a prosperous and pro- 
gressive state is always a prof- 
itable market for advertised 
products. It will pay you to 
cultivate this market, and to 
place at the head of your 
Florida schedule — 


The Mlorida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





FLORIDA'S LARGEST NEWSPAPER 
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This Market Js 
of Great Signaficance 


to /(VIERCHANTS 


writes He ALnegeer( 


. . in “86% of America,” the new book on the poten- 
tialities of the Wage Earning Market. (Send for it.) 


66 HE chief characteristic handed workers, are receiving 

of ‘the new American higher wages than ever before, 
prosperity’ is that skilled crafts- as measured in _ purchasing 
men and, in general, hard- power. The wages of soft- 





J. E. LEROSSIGNOL, PH.D., LL.D. 
Dean, College of Business Administration, University of Nebraska 
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handed or white-collar workers 
have not increased so much, but 
they also are receiving “more 
than they did before the war. 
Taking the Wage Earners as a 
class, their share of the national 
dividend is, apparently, greater 
than it was at that time. 
“This is a mat- 
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own magazine. It is the only great 
national magazine he reads. To 
reach him, to sell him, to switch 
him from his vast private brand 
consumption, magazine advertisers 

MUST use True Story. 
Thirty-one of the nation’s lead- 
ing thinkers have written a book 
about True Story’s new Wage 
Earning mar- 





ter of great sig- 


HE Royal Diamond and Watch 


ket. It is 
called “86% of 


nificance to mer- yy ad man writes about the 


chants, as the 


buying power of True Story’s new 


America” and is 





Wage Earning Market. “Their : 
demand for sales for diamonds, watches and other being sent to 
moderately fine jewelry, due to obvedenneate in business men 
: our magazine, range from to 
priced luxury 3700 per item. Some other adver- upon _ request. 
goods has _ in- tisers who are sooring, a Address True 
leadership by selling e age 
creased. Witness Earning market “86% of America,” Story, 1928 
the fact that through the ONLY great uations! Broadway, New 
magazine that taps it: Postum Co. York City. 
many Wage | inc. The Fleischmann Co. Eastman : y 
Earners own Kodak Co., oe = ax 
; ite Flakes and Toilet Form otex Co., 
automobiles, vic R. L. Watkins Co. (Mulsified Cocoa- 
trolas and ra- nut Oil and Gop). Lamers 
i ; Pharmacal Co. (Listerine an 
dios, hag well ™ Listerine Tooth A), The Andrew 
electric irons, Jergens Co. (W bury’s Facial 
washing ma- Soap), Aladdin Co. (Ready Cut 
Houses), Carnation Milk, Northam 


chines, vacuum 
cleaners, electric 
fans, and many 
other things of 
which the Wage 


Warren Co. 


(Vaseline), 





(Creme Elcaya and 
Cutex), L. C. Smith & Corona 4 
writers, Inc., Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 
Zonite 
California Fruit Growers’ Assn. 


Products Co., 














Earners of the 


past generation did not even 
dream.” 

An Entirely New Market 
Once, a “national” magazine 


advertising job consisted of talk- 
ing to the white collar workers, 
14% of America. Even maga- 
zine editors confined their ap- 
peals to that class, so that today, 
the big circulations pile up in a 
comparatively limited market, at 
the rate of three, four and five 
magazines to a home. 

Now, the Wage Earner—86% of 
America—has found, at one stroke, 
a 240% income increase, a capacity 
for advertised brands, and a great 
national magazine edited  spe- 
cifically for him, in simple language 
that he can understand. 

True Story is the Wage Earner’s 


86% of America 











er. 


_ Isolate, for a moment, the Wage Earn- 
ing masses as marketing possibilities. 
These families will be found to com- 
Prise 86% of America! 

It is but natural that more people 
now pay more money for True Story 
at the newsstands than for any other 
magazine in the world. . . . True 
Story is edited for 86% of America! 
Magazine advertisers MUST use True 
Story to sell this new market! 


rue Sto 


The ONLY Great National Magazine 
Concentrating In The New 
Wage Earning Market 
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CHANGING YEARS 


7 | 1927 


Check your Publisher's 
statements and you'll find 
they give 


DETROIT’S POPULATION 
PRESENT ESTIMATE, 1,600,000 


—confirms our story and 
explains the figures below 











1920 1927 


DETROIT TIMES... 5,025 262,986" 


(City Circulation) 


DETROIT NEWS ... 205,911 247,154 


(City Circulation) 
*Evening Except Saturday 


e regulation f oe A. SS, & Le 
include Deterdey in ¢ 


Toe. Cty, Clrulation, of 1 the rooney ch Tinto Oe 251,259 





The Times has grown with Detroit 























Commerce Bureau Receives 
2,500,000 Inquiries in 
One Year 


American Business Interests Are Beginning to Realize the Bureau's 
Activities in Promoting Better Domestic Business Methods 


bg Bureau 
Printers’ INK 
PPROXIMATELY 2,500,000 
inquiries were received by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce during the last fiscal 
year. This is an increase of 
nearly 23 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year. 

These and many other facts are 
contained in the recent annual re- 
port of Dr. Julius Klein, director 
of the Bureau. Dr. Klein particu- 
larly emphasizes the growth in the 
Bureau’s domestic commerce func- 
tions, pointing out that more than 
90 per cent of American business 
is in the domestic field. He men- 
tions that prior to 1926 the Bureau 
was known throughout the coun- 
try almost wholly as an organiza- 
tion acting for the promotion of 
foreign trade, and adds, “During 
the fiscal year just ended there has 
been strong evidence that business 
interests throughout the United 
States have awakened to the im- 
portance of the Bureau’s activities 
as an agency for the promotion of 
better domestic business methods. 
It is expected that the next few 
years will witness a broad expan- 
sion of the Bureau’s endeavors in 
this field.” 


As probably the most important 
subject in the field, the report men- 
tions the problems of waste in do- 
mestic trade, estimating that, in the 
course of a year, the total domestic 
business operations of the country 
amount to not less than $80,000,- 
000,000, excluding all the numer- 
ous “duplications,” which would 
probably double or treble this 
volume. The report then states 
that competent students of the situ- 
ation are convinced that from 10 
to 15 per cent of this vast sum 
represents avoidable waste—the 
result of ill-advised or ineffective 
methods—and that this waste, 
which nearly equals in value our 


i 
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total foreign trade—exports plus 
imports—is clearly apparent in 
many aspects of American busi- 
ness. 

In its move for the elimination 
of this waste, the Bureau, accord- 
ing to the report, is striving to 
make commerce within the United 
States as economical and efficient 
as possible by furnishing to Amer- 
ican business men commercial in- 
formation based on the division’s 
market surveys, on research in 
problems of wasteful practices in 
trade, and on analyses of distribu- 
tive methods reported by trade or- 
ganizations. The report then dis- 
cusses a number of the activities 
of the Domestic Commerce Divi- 
sion toward this end. 


ANALYZING MARKETING REGIONS 


The major effort enumerated 
has been directed by the division, 
since 1924, toward the preparation 
of scientific analyses of definite 
marketing regions of the country. 
It is the purpose of these surveys 
to place in the hands of interested 
parties in a given region a com- 
pact tabulation of the fundamental 
trading conditions within the area, 
so that both buyers and sellers may 
know just what is the buying 
power of each community, its mar- 
keting methods, and all tangible 


and intangible factors affecting 
trading. 

During the fiscal year just 
closed, the Domestic Commerce 
Division has revised the book 
known as “Trade Association Ac- 
tivities.” The purpose of this pub- 


lication is to indicate the success- 
ful services of trade associations. 
The new edition is about to be 
published. Also mentioned is the 
fact that the division prepares bi- 
ennially a directory of trade asso- 
ciations, the 1926-27 edition of 
which was released September 10, 
1926. Sales of this new directory 
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totaled 4,700 copies in about nine 
months. 

The first issue of a publication 
known as “Market Research Agen- 
cies” was released by the division 
on November 8, 1926. This was 
largely the result of a conference 
of men engaged in market research 
work throughout the country, held 
the previous month. The purpose 
of the conference was to lessen 
duplication of effort through the 
organization of a central commit- 
tee and various sub-committees, to 
direct the work of research agen- 
cies in productive channels. The 
report gives an annotated list of 
all market research studies available 
from research agencies throughout 
the United States. As of July 1, 
total sales amounted to 3,900 copies, 
and a new edition of the directory 
will be shortly available. 

In the field of distribution costs, 
the report mentions several investi- 
gations, and states that the food- 
stuffs division of the Bureau is at 
present co-operating in studies on 
canned foods and confectionery, 
and that similar studies are under 
way or under consideration on a 
number of commodities, including 
toilet goods, knit underwear, ma- 
chine tools, and sanitary ware. 

“Retail Store Problems” is a 
publication incorporating under one 
cover the series of bulletins on the 
general subject that were orig- 
inally issued separately, and 19,000 
copies of the compilation have been 
purchased since last February. Pre- 
vious editions of the separate 
studies, which totaled 160,000 
copies, have been exhausted. 

In the field of foreign service, 
the report mentions many activi- 
ties that are more familiar than 
those in the domestic field. It 
states that field officers of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce were located in thirty- 
seven different countries at the 
close of the fiscal year, their roster 
comprising twenty-nine commer- 
cial attachés, fifty trade commis- 
sioners, forty-eight assistant trade 
commissioners, and sixteen Ameri- 
can clerks. In 1926 there were 
forty-two foreign offices of the 
Bureau, and during the last year 
three new offices were opened, at 
Cairo, Panama City and Toronto. 
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A. J. McElhone with 
Rudolf Mosse, Inc. 


Arthur J. McElhone, formerly vice- 
president of the Nichols-Evans Com- 
- Cleveland, has joined the New 
ek office of Rudolf Mosse, advertis- 
ing agency of Berlin, Germany, as 
assistant to Paul H. Fassnacht, man- 
a and vice-president of that office. 
Mr. McElhone was at one time adver- 
tising director of The Eaton Axle & 
Soring Company, Cleveland. 

Lupp Wiertz will become head of the 
art department of the Mosse organiza- 
tion at Berlin on January 1. 





New Business Formed to 
Tabulate Lineage Figures 


Media Records, Inc., is the name of 
a new company that has been organized 
to measure and classify newspaper line- 
age figures. Headquarters of the com- 
pany will be in New York, with other 
offices in Boston, Columbus, O., Chi- 
cago and San Francisco. It is the pur- 
pose of the company to tabulate lineage 
figures in all cities of the country of 
100,000 or more population. Charles E. 
Rock, formerly of the Gillette Safety 
Razor Company, is president of the 
corporation. 





Standard Biscuit Appoints 
D’Evelyn & Wadsworth 


The Standard Biscuit Company, 
Paradise brand of biscuits and crackers, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, has 
appointed D’Evelyn & Wadsworth, ad- 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Plans for an 
initial campagn call for the use of 
northern alifornia newspapers and 
radio advertising. 


W. O. Floing Moves to 


Detroit 
Wilfred O. Floing has moved his per- 
sonal headquarters — New York to 
the Detroit office of W. O. Floing, Inc. 
The New York office will remain intact 
with C. E. Will as manager, and Don 
Hurlburt directing production. 


To Publish “Highway 


Maintenance” 

Highway Maintenance is a new pub- 
lication to be issued quarterly by the 
Highway Maintenance Publishing Com- 
any, Taft, Calif. It will cover the 
tate and county highway departments 
of eleven Western States. It will have 
a page-size of 8% by 11% inches. 


J. E. Wiley, Vice-President, 
John S. King Agency 
John E. Wiley has been elected vice- 
president of the John S. King Com- 
pany, Inc., Cleveland advertisin 
agency. Mr. Wiley, who has been with 
the company several years, will be in 
direct charge of staff and client service. 
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Pick and Shovel Work—the 


Mother of Inspiration 


Even Bookkeepers Have Ideas 


By Leo C. Smith 


Copy Chief, Olson and Enzinger, Inc. 


HAVE read with interest the 

article, “Ideas about Ideas,” 
in the November 10 issue of 
Printers’ Ink and I heartily 
agree with many of the statements 
made by Guy Gilpatric, vice-presi- 
dent of the Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 

I have always maintained that 
every advertisement and every 
campaign should start with a good 
idea. I further agree that “adver- 
tising ideas are children of in- 
spiration” ; but to say that inspira- 
tion is the fair-haired daughter 
of a peculiar, rare type of intelli- 
gence, as this article states, is 
beyond the bounds of simple horse 
sense mentioned by the writer of 
this same article. 

Where does inspiration come 
from to produce the elusive idea? 
Is it so easy to generate that all 
you need is a mahogany desk, a 
swivel chair and a block of paper ? 

After all, isn’t it the digging 
and the research—some real hard 
pick-and-shovel work—that, nine 
times out of ten, is responsible for 
the inspiration? 

am convinced of it. Most 
worth-while advertising ideas lie 
beneath the surface and require 
the same deep thinking that pro- 
duced the product in the first 
place and carries it on to success 
year after year. Inspiration in 
advertising is a by-product, and 
granted that it is a most valuable 
one, it must be charted in its 
proper place. 

The easiest way and the surest 
way to gain inspiration is to satur- 
ate yourself with the subject. An 
old rule and a good one, is to eat 
with it, live with it, sleep with it. 
First of all, understand it in all 
of its various aspects. And as 
you begin to near the saturation 
point, inspiration will come, and 
ideas will ooze out. 





Once you have dug out the 
fundamental facts and have the 
proper background, you can give 
your imagination free reign. You 
can explore the ethereal heights 
and avoid the danger of mis- 
directed thinking. 

Ideas are the thing. Even book- 
keepers have them, and, through 
the digging process, may well set 
an example for those who do the 
creative work. Ideas, however, 
are like diamonds in the rough, 
lacking sparkle and glitter until 
shaped and polished by inspira- 
tion. Digging may produce the 


idea, inspiration may crystallize it 


and give it the right twist to catch 
the public mind. 


Elliott-Fisher and Underwood 


Typewriter to Merge 
The Elliott-Fisher Company, New 
York, accounting and writing machines, 
and ‘the Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany, New York, it is reported, will 
rge under the name of the Under- 
w Elliott-Fisher Company. John 
Underwood, president of the Under- 
wood Typewriter Company, will prob- 
ably be chairman of the board of the 
new corporation, and P. D. Wagoner, 
Ete and general manager of the 

Elliott-Fisher Company, president. 








Studebaker Quarterly Profit 


Increases 

The net profit of the Studebaker Cor- 

ration of America and _ subsidiaries, 

outh Bend, Ind., was $3,155,209, after 
charges, for the third quarter of 1927, 
against $3,068,264 for the same quarter 
of 1926. he enet profit for the nine 
months ended September 30 was $11,- 
627,592, after charges, compared with 
$11,804,125 for the period of 1926. 


E. L. Leeds Resigns from Niles- 


Bement-Pond 
Edward L. Leeds, vice-president and 
ee sales manager of the Niles- 
ment-Pond Company, New York, and 
its subsidiary, the Pratt & Whitney 
Company, Hartford, Conn., has re- 
signed. He has associated with 
these companies since 1906. 














Liquid Veneer Handles Competition 
with White Kid Gloves 


Although the Formula Was Changed Three Years Ago, the New Liquid 
Veneer Wasn’t Advertised Until This Year 


HE furniture polish field is a 

crowded one. It is full of what 
the trade calls “back-door” pol- 
ishes, those which are manufac- 
tured in a small way and sold only 
in a limited terri- 
tory. While indi- 
vidually the con- 
cerns which sell 
them may be 
small and limited 
in their resources, 
collectively they 
are not to be 
sneezed at—they 
do probably 60 
per cent of the 
furniture polish 
business of the 
United States 
and Canada, the 
other 40 per cent 
being divided 


among the na- 
tionally advertised 
polishes. 


The reason be- 
hind this surpris- 
ing balance of 
trade does not lie 
in the aggressive- 
ness of these 
small manufac- 
turers but in their 
numbers. For in- 
stance, a survey 
made in Cleve- 
land by the Liquid 
Veneer Corpora- 


Avoid this ...... 





use the polish that 
leaves NO GREASY FILM 





ferior “back-door” polish and one 
which is scientifically compounded 
and sold nationally is not easy for 
the buyer to detect. The moment 
you attempt to explain it you get 
into a_ technical 
discussion which 
only a_ chemist 
can follow. 
} An _ inferior 

polish can make 
claims that even 
the best polish 
could not live up 
to. But the 
housewife has no 
way of telling a 
good polish from 
a harmful one. 

In view of 
these facts cer- 
tain lines of at- 
tack presented 
themselves to the 
Liquid Veneer 
Corporation : 

1. That the real 
competition to 


meet was the 
“back-door” pol- 
ish rather than 
the larger com- 
petitor. 


2. That some 
feature of Liquid 
Veneer, which 
the inferior pol- 
ishes could not 
imitate should be 








tion showed that 
in that one city 


ALMMWO VANE 


Dusts - Cleans - Polishes - LEAVES NO GREASY FILM 





there were 213 _ 
firms and indi- rue wHITe KID GLovEe TEST SHOWS THAT 
viduals manufac- THE NEW LIQUID VENEER LEAVES NO 
turing furniture — 
polish. ; 
Now the “back-door” lish raphic, 
po g 


human-interest 


selected and fea- 
tured in all ad- 
vertising as a test 
of polish-quality 
any housewife can 
make. 

3. That some 
way of 





maker is all right as long as he 
plays fair with his customers and 
gives them a good product—many 
of the baek-door polishes are really 
good and do all that is claimed 
for them. 

The difference between an in- 
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presenting this test was necessary. 

Now it happened that Liquid 
Veneer had a quality which seemed 
to lend itself to the needs of the 
hour—it is hard-drying and leaves 
no greasy film. This is an advan- 
tage shared with other good pol- 
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Cold-Blooded... 
Cold-Fact Analysis 


OVERAGE in Chicago is a scientific 
distribution. Here’s a market of 
four million .. . and only two morn- 
ing newspapers. One newspaper means 
partial coverage. Two newspapers give 
saturation. The Herald and Examiner 
is an indispensable part of this scien- 
tific coverage plan. A million readers 
daily and over three million on Sunday. 


_ THE CHICAGO 
HERALD anp EXAMINER 


October Averages: Daily, 414,860; Sunday, 1,132,155 


National Advertising Manager = J. T. McGIVERAN, JR. 


EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYVER 
285 Madison Avenue Monadnock Building 
New York San Francisco 
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REAL INDUSTRIAL 





Have you 
a Brand New Product 
for Industry? 





ity: 
ately double -— aavertising 


Not only bas it 


revived interest of import 


dal 
ime Industr 
other products + The only applied. 
—_: js when it 16 improper y 
down 


Extract of a September letter 
to McGraw-Hill from an 
industrial sales manager. 


McGRAW-HILL| 


New York Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
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MARKETING PROBLEMS 










No. 13 of a series of advertisements conceived i} 
to help the advertising profession make more : 
effective use of Industrial Advertising. - 










by the Process Industries is the goal 
of this manufacturer’s Industrial Advertising. 
Each of his advertisements is full of the bread- 
and-butter information that the industrial process 
buyer needs and expects to get from Industrial 
Advertising and industrial salesmen. 







This advertising is not all “me,” the seller; it is 
conspicuously “we,” the buyer and seller. This 
fundamental selling psychology has an interesting 
parallel in the case of Col. Lindbergh, who, it will 
be recalled, won wholehearted public 

by soft-pedaling “me.” He got “inquiries” by 
being sincere and by not wanting them too much. 














The broad principles of marketing underlying this 
manufacturer’s present selling program, are de- 
scribed in a workable way in the McGraw-Hill book, 
“Industrial Marketing at Work.” Manufacturing 
and advertising agency executives interested in 
winning of particular prod- 
ucts or services are invited to request a copy of the 
nearest McGraw-Hill office. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Philadelphia San Francisco London 
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ishes when properly used, but 
the cheaper, inferior polishes will 
not stand a test based on this 
quality. 

But right at the outset something 
had to be decided—do the house- 
wives of America care whether the 
polish they use leaves a greasy 
film or not? To the manufacturer 
it is an important point but does 
it mean anything to the one who 
uses the polish? 

How Liquid Veneer checked up 
on this by means of a prize contest 
has already been told in Printers’ 
Inx.* The result showed conclu- 
sively that housewives everywhere 
consider the “no greasy film” a big 
advantage. 

Now that it was all set with an 
objective for the campaign and a 
backbone to hang it on, the next 
thing for Liquid Veneer to do was 
to find the one best way of pre- 
senting it. 


THE TEST SELECTED 


The effect of different polishes 
on a pair of white kid gloves was 
selected as the test, and white kid 
gloves from now on will be the 
distinguishing mark of the Liquid 
Veneer advertising. How this test 
is being featured in the company’s 
advertising is best explained by 
the accompanying reproduction of 
a typical piece of copy. 

In this white kid glove campaign 
the product is referred to as the 
“new Liquid Veneer.” It is a new 
product as compared with the orig- 
inal Liquid Veneer which was made 
for twenty years, but the new 
product was on the market three 
years before anything was said 
about it. 

The formula by which Liquid 
Veneer was made was changed and 
improved in 1923, but at the time 
the change went into effect, every 
dealer was well stocked with the 
old product. To announce the new 
product at that time would have 
made the original Liquid Veneer 
practically worthless, and either 
the dealer or the manufacturer 
would have been forced to take a 
big loss, so the Liquid Veneer 
company said nothing, but pro- 

*“A Contest Which Helped Check 

vember 


Up On Selling Points,” No 
17, 1927, page 142. 
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ceeded to fill all orders with the 
new product. After three years, 
it was sure that the last bottle of 
the old Liquid Veneer had been 
sold and with the start of the big 
white kid glove campaign, the time 
was ripe to announce the new 
change. 

But the stock the dealer had on 
hand had nothing to identify it as 
the new product. How this was 
overcome is explained in this let- 
ter, sent out to all Liquid Veneer 
jobbers: 


All your Liquid Veneer now on 
hand is made from our new white 
kid glove formula. We could not an- 
nounce this great new product until 
all the trade was supplied. 

What does this all mean to us, you 
will ask. 

It means that the new Liquid Veneer 
leaves no greasy film which is easily 
proved by the white kid glove test. 
Doesn’t leave a mark. And it means 
that our whole big national magazine 
advertising campaign will announce it 
in no uncertain terms, and in a way 
that is sure to at least double Liquid 
Veneer’s sales this year. You will see 
the aivestang and we will tell you 
all about it later. It is the biggest, 
most comprehensive, most startling 
campaign in all Liquid Veneer history. 

Every package you have on hand 
should now be marked, and here’s the 
way we propose to handle it. Tell us 
your present stock, deal and open 
stock, and we will supply the markers 
put up in envelopes to slip into each 
shipment you make, enabling the dealer 
to attach the markers so that every 
package is right up to the minute, and 
we will instruct all dealers just what 
to do—it. is very simple. 

Then tell us how many of the at- 
tractive insert post-card folders like the 
enclosed sample, bearing your name, 
you can circulate in your out-going 
mail. We will send them to you free 
of charge, prepaid and all folded, ready 
to enclose. These alone will bring you 
a rush of orders absolutely without 
any selling expense. Just tell us how 
many folders you can use. 

We will mail 250,000 announcements 
to dealers at once and by circulating 
these folders in your mail, you will 
be hitching right up on this big move- 
ment in the most effective manner, and 
just at the right time to get big 
results. . 

Please let us have your co-operation. 


Business-paper space was also 
widely used, announcing the new 
Liquid Veneer and hooking it up 


with the white kid gloves. New 
labels bearing white kids and pro- 
claiming to the world that the con- 
tents was the new Liquid Veneer 
were pasted over the cartons in 
stock. 








“f AM convinced that 


E 


¢ 


1 whether it is superfi- 
cial or a fundamental 
truth, style is a control- 
ling factor in American 
business and American 


= 99 
life’ — 
From a letter from W. C. D’Arcy, President, 
D’Arcy Advertising Company, to 
S. R. Latsuaw, President, 
Butterick Publishing Company 











“DVERTISERS know it, 
. of course! They know the 
influence of style in selling goods 
today. 
Let’s look through the adver- 
tising pages of any magazine. 
A toothpaste advertisement is 
illustrated with a scene at the 
Opera. A soap advertiser tells 
how to wash French frocks. Cold 
cream is endorsed by Lady Louis 
Mountbatten. A clock manufac- 
turer offers new de luxe models. 
An underwear manufacturer uses 
a photograph by Baron de Meyer 
of a mannequin wearing a gown 


by Poiret. A bed manufacturer 











shows the bedroom of Mrs. 













Morgan Belmont. And so on. 
Ad infinitum. 

In recognizing the present day 
demands of American women 
for style, is the advertiser more 
astute than the publisher? 

Not in the case of Delineator. 

Delineator now is distinctly 
styled. As practical as any maga- 
zine can be made, it also has an 


atmosphere all its own. It is the 





one magazine of large circulation 
that is smart. 

The Four Hundred has be- 
come the four million. Adver- 
tisers know it! Delineator knows 
it! And, accordingly, Delineator 
now offers the advertiser an ideal 
setting for his sales message— 


and for his sales. 


And every month, more advertisers are 
cooperating with Delineator in its purpose 
—to further the Art of Gracious Living 


Delineator 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Delineator advertising lineage for the first 
1o months of 1927 shows a 35% increase over the 
same period in 1926. This is nearly double the 
percentage of increase shown by any other woman’s 
magazine. 








Let’s Not Discourage Imagination in 
the Salesman 


Vision and Personal Initiative Were Never So Essential as Today— 
Despite This Fact Some Firms Penalize Salesmen Who Possess Them 


By W. R. Heath 


HE was a comparatively young 
man, a college graduate, and 
had been on the sales force less 
than two months when he asked 
for a special interview with the 
sales manager. He had an idea, he 
said, which he believed was a good 
one, and desired to present it. 

This idea was in reference to the 
product, a cleaning fluid. It would 
be possible to remove what he had 
found to be one of the chief draw- 
backs of the product—an extremely 
objectionable odor. 

“I specialized in laboratory work 
at college,” explained the sales- 
man. “I have a little place of my 
own, ‘where I make experiments, 
and I think I know how our prod- 
uct can be improved immeasurably.” 

“We have nothing to do with 
that end of it,” was the sales man- 
ager’s abrupt and peremptory re- 
sponse. “Our job is to sell. Let 
the factory attend to perfuming 
the cleaner, if it wants to. What’s 
more, if you want to stir up a 
hornet’s nest, just go meddling 
with the chief chemist of this out- 
fit. What I want to know is the 
status of your quota.” 

The salesman possessed pride 
and ambition. He resigned, took 
his idea to a rival house, and it 
was accepted. 

Why is it that some firms dis- 
courage vision, initiative and imag- 
ination in their salesmen? 

The modern salesman is, and 
should be, something more than a 
mere automaton, dangling on 
strings which are operated by a 

“system”—someone in high au- 
thority who dictates every move, 
almost every thought. 

As a rule, the best salesmen are 
those who practice personal initia- 
tive, and who are constantly look- 
ing beyond the one job of selling. 
It is a practice which, in the mean- 
while, makes them more efficient 
salesmen. 


A salesman, whom we shall know 
as Bob, was despatched to a South- 
ern territory new to him. It was 
backward and stubborn territory in 
which his company had made little 
progress. 

On his return from his first ex- 
pedition, Bob had a long talk with 
several executives. 

“It is my personal opinion,” 
said he, “that no _ salesman 
can make any impression in that 
section who does not settle down 
there, create a sort of headquarters, 
and remain until he does the job. 
The people are bound up in buy- 
dng traditions and are cold to 
strangers. 

“I watched the operations of 
a salesman a year ago in a 
European city, which was sur- 
rounded by a dozen or more flour- 
ishing smaller communities. He 
was of another race and it was 
obvious that he had bitten off a 
big problem. Apparently nobody 
wanted what he had to sell. 

“He brought his wife and small 
child and his automobile and 
rented modest quarters. For a 
month, relentlessly he made his 
rounds. Gradually he came to 
know people. He broke down that 
first prejudice, and he won his 
market. 


A WORTH-WHILE MOVE 


“In my opinion, that is the only 
method by which our Southern 
nut can be cracked. Salesmen flit 
in, and then out again, never re- 
maining longer than a day or so. 
That is not the way to capture the 
imagination of these folks. It has 
never been done in the past and it 
can’t be done today. But there is 
one large place and at least thirty 
smaller villages. It would be worth 
any firm’s while to find the key. 

“T suggest you permit me to 
work this thing out along my own 
lines. I'll take my wife down with 
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me and my own car, and I'll stick 
until something happens. It may 
take six months. I make no prom- 
ises, but something will give, sooner 
or later.” 

The suggestion was immediately 
frowned upon. 

Nothing “like that had ever been 
done by a salesman before and 
there appeared to be no good rea- 
son why a revolutionary practice 
should be started. 

If he couldn’t sell his territory, 
then the blame rested with him. 
Who ever heard of a company 
salesman taking up temporary 
quarters in a town? It was posi- 
tively ridiculous! 

A year passed and no dent was 
made in the territory. At last, 
out of sheer desperation, the sales- 
man offered to finance his own ven- 
ture. He was just game enough 
to want to vindicate his own judg- 
ment. 

He took a room in a boarding 
house, brought his car along, and 
his wife, and began to burrow in. 
He joined several local organiza- 
tions, and as he was a good mixer 
and an exceedingly likable chap, it 
was not long before he “broke the 
ice.” In less than three months 
he had developed the section be- 
yond all expectations. 

But it had been necessary for 
him to fight the issue. Only his 
tenacity had brought success. The 
house had been willing to. dis- 
courage personal imagination, and 
unwilling to experiment, insofar as 
a “mere salesman” was concerned. 

There are any number of Bobs 
on sales staffs today. 

Human progress and the way of 
this modern world of ours invite 
imagination in business. 

Selling can be a prosaic business 
after a number of years with one 
house, if a man is never permitted 
to think or see beyond a limited 
horizon. 

From his room in an Ohio hotel 
a salesman wrote to his company 
the following letter: 


I can’t understand why it has never 
occurred to me before, but after eleven 
years with the house I have a hunch 
and it’s a good hunch, too. 

We are not making greater progress 
because we yg not paying sufficient 
attention to service stations. We sell 
a machine and our interest stops there. 
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=. think that’s enough. If somethi 
goes wrong the customer has to sit an 

twiddle his thumbs and build up a neat 
hate for the company. Nobody to help 
him; nobody near at hand to tell him 
anything; ‘no offer of pa or of satis- 
faction. 

Our a a are the best 
of us because they all have service de- 


f we don’ introduce the a 
fore long we mi +o 2 we 
out of business, can’t sell in 


way I should because I’m afraid to go 
back into a town. There are certain 
to be kicks and complaints with which 
I have nothing to do. 

Take my vice and create service 
departments. If you are not altogether 
sold on the idea, then sample it out on 
the country—one 


a few sections of 
But some- 


town only, if you want to. 
thing must be done at once. 


That night, he wrote another 
letter offering more detailed sug- 
gestions. It was not a complaint; 
it was vision. 

At the next town came a tele- 
gram from the sales manager: “If 
you'll spend as much time selling as 
servicing you’d have no cause for 
complaint about business.” 

It was cruel, impudent and un- 
sympathetic. 

However, the company was com- 
pelled to get around to service 
stations before the year was out. 
Competition and business condi- 
tions made it compulsory. The 
salesman received no credit, no 
thanks. He was a man well past 
fifty, but he had sufficient courage 
to resign and start all over again 
in a new line with another con- 
cern. Any man of spirit would 
have done likewise, many 
companies lose star salesmen for 
just such reasons as this, 

Into a sales manager’s office one 
day walked a quiet little man who 
had been with this house for nearly 
ten years. He was familiarly 
known, among his associates, as 
“Timid Joe,” because of his shrink- 
ing and self-effacing disposition. 
It had required real courage to 
beard the “Old Man” in his den. 
Joe had never done it before. 

He had an idea, and wondered if 
it was “worth anything.” 

If the company would put out 
a special combination package, 
containing the five articles manu- 
factured, all in one attractive con- 
tainer, and if it was properly ad- 
vertised, the salesman ventured the 
thought that it would sweep com- 
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“From Nation’s Business I get direct infor- 
mation in matters of fact and sound judgment in 
matters of opinion.” —B. F. AFFLECK, President, 


Universal Portland Cement Company, Chicago. 
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petition off the slate in that terri- 
tory. It might, indeed, be popu- 
lar everywhere, but down where he 
sold goods there was apparently a 
psychological need for the unified 
line at a slightly reduced combina- 
tion price. 

Retailers were not buying the en- 
tire line; they were picking out a 
few widely exploited leaders and 
neglecting the others. And if peo- 
ple couldn’t purchase these missing 
numbers, they could not cultivate a 
buying habit for them, could they? 

The sales manager listened 
courteously —— but, turning to 
“Timid Joe” said: 

“Old chap, po not leave such 
matters to the boss? If we try to 
tell him how to run his own busi- 
ness, we'll all lose our jobs. I 
know the territory you cover and I 
know those people down there have 
trouble buying anything. A com- 
bination package would frighten 
them out of their wits. 

“Just you pay attention to the 
selling end and I’ll do the same.” 

“Timid Joe” backed out, apolo- 
getically, hat in hand. 

He was very sorry to have in- 
truded, he said, stammeringly. 

The sales manager called him 


ack. 

“T’ll tell you what you do,” said 
he, with a dry smile. “Just put all 
you said to me in writing, in the 
form of a recommendation, and 
send it to the boss, and see if I’m 
not right.” 

But the sales manager was 
wrong. 

The firm put out the combina- 
tion package. It revolutionized 
business, not alone in Joe’s neck of 
the woods, but the country over. 
It has been, and still is, a whirl- 
wind of a feature. 

So far as anyone can discover, 
Joe has never received so much as 
a “thank you.” 

But then he is “only a salesman.” 

A salesman should not be com- 
pelled to battle for a principle or a 
suggestion. 

Granting prohably that 80 per 
cent of the imaginative ideas sub- 
mitted are impractical, still a man 
should feel that someone will give 
his suggestions polite and apprecia- 
tive audience. 
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Methods 
of Establishing a Sales 
Quota 





Snowers Brornsrs Company 
Bioominoton, Inp. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you give us any information 
that will be helpful in establishing 
sales quotas for our various territories? 

In addition to our own salesmen, we 
also sell a number of jobbers, and want 
to get as accurate a quota basis as pos- 
sible without a lot of red tape and one 
that will be easy to keep up to the 
minute. 

Any information that you can give 
will be appreciated. We would prefer 
clippin but we do have a complete file 
of the Weeldy issues for the past year. 

Suowers Brotuers Company. 


= problem of setting a sales 
quota that will be satisfactory 
to the sales force as well as to the 
management is a matter that is 
almost continuously up for discus- 
sion and solution. Printers’ INK 
regularly receives letters from 
manufacturers and advertising 
agencies asking for references on 
the subject of sales quotas and we 
are glad to send—as we have sent 
to the Showers Brothers Company 
—a bibliography listing forty-seven 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLY articles pertaining to 
sales quotas. 

These articles have to do with 
the quota plans of prominent man- 
ufacturers and discuss _ specific 
angles of the subject. For example, 
one article tells why some quota 
systems penalize good salesmen. 
Here is a very important point 
that has.to be considered in setting 
the quota. 

Other phases are: Selling the 
quota to the salesman, fitting the 
quota plan to the business, whether 
the quota ought to be increased 
from year to year, how the quota 
plan can hold sales for the entire 
line, setting quotas that play fair 
with all the salesmen on the en- 
tire sales force. 

This list of forty-seven aricles, 
together with the dates of issues 
and page numbers on which the 
articles will be found, will be sent 
to any reader who would like to 
have the report for reference 
work.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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First 


with 5,677,035 lines 
of National Advertising 





HE NEW YORK TIMES in 

ten months this year ‘published 
5,677,035 agate lines of national adver- 
tising, an excess over any other New 
York newspaper of 821,358 lines. 


Both daily and Sunday The Times 
leads all New York morning news- “ 
papers in national advertising. 

The total volume of advertising 
published in The Times in ten months 
this year was 24,582,288 agate lines, 
8,893,088 lines more than any other. 
New York newspaper, morning or 
evening. be 
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The New York Times censorship 
maintains a high standard of adver- 
tising and excludes thousands of lines 
monthly which do not meet its require- 
ments for admissibility. 


Che New York Times 
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Northwestern farmers can’t hold their 1927 profit 
in last year’s milk can. 

Cash income from dairy products in the North- 
west for the first seven months of 1927 was thir- 
teen per cent greater than the same months last 
year. 

Greater production and higher prices for milk and 
butter did the trick. Cash value of dairy produc- 
tion for a single month was 25 million dollars. 

Dairy product income in this territory has in- 
creased every year since 1923. 

Plant your advertising in soil that is growing 
steadily richer. 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. New York 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 


} Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 





























Four Days Were Not Enough for 
Our Sales Convention 


We Found That When the Salesmen Are Really Given an Opportunity 
to Participate Instead of Being Compelled to Listen to Inspirational 
Bosh, Convention Time Is Not Wasted 


As Told to Bernard A. Grimes 


By C. R. Palmer 


Vice-President and Director of Sales, Cluett, Peabody & Co. 


\ HEN we were mapping out 

the program for our recent 
sales convention, I thought four 
lays were too many. I wanted to 
ut the number down to three so 
ur men could get back to their 
erritories one day sooner. It 
wasn’t that I did not expect results 
from bringing our men together, 
even though it was a new experi- 
ence for them and for the com- 
pany. It was rather a question 


whether it would be profitable to 
keep them in Troy for four days 
when we might be able to get them 
on their way twenty-four hours 
earlier. 
One day may not seem much to 
haggle over, especially when, 


in 
the case of our Pacific Coast men, 
it meant almost two weeks to get 
them to the convention and back. 
However, multiply that one day by 
the time of 225 salesmen, division 
managers and factory and company 
executives and it becomes no mean 
item. It might be just the margi- 
nal difference which would make 
the convention an unprofitable ven- 
ture, 

But we did not change our plans. 
The four-day program was main- 
tained and I have been saved the 
regret which my regard for econ- 
omy would have brought me. Four 
lays were not enough. If we had 
it to do over we wouldn’t change 
a thing, except to give the conven- 
tion more time. 

My opinion is shared by every 
official in the Arrow organization. 
We not only know that the conven- 
tion has done much for our sales- 
men, but we also know that it has 
done much for our factory per- 
onnel and our company officials 
and our board of directors. It 
was our first convention and, as 
such, the first time that all the 
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various factors in our large organ- 
ization were brought together. Our 
salesmen were given an opportunity 
to discover what a wonderful plant 
we had both in physical equip- 
ment and in personnel. On the 
other hand, our factory personnel 
was able to see and become ac- 
quainted with the wonderful asmy 
that represented the company in 
the field. 

It probably was quite natural 
that we should have selected the 
factory as the first meeting place. 
We are not certain that we shall 
hold our convention there next 
year, but hold one we shall and if 
we should decide on some more 
central meeting place, we shall 
eventually bring the convention 
back to the factory, and do so 
every few years. We shall do this 
because of the deep and splendid 
pride with which such a gathering 
fills every individual in every de- 
partment. 


SPEECHES ELIMINATED 


While we had never held a con- 
vention, we had some well-defined 
ideas as to how one should be man- 
aged. We avoided spell-binding 
oratory. This may have its place, 
I’ll admit, but too often it only 
acts to stifle the more timid and so 
shut off their thoughtful contribu- 
tions. I’ve been to many dinners 
where men have spoken, men of 
accomplishment who had earned 
my respect, but who were a total 
loss on their feet. And again, I 
have heard others who, by their 
ease of delivery and ready wit 
were the envy of their listeners. 
Yet, in my humble opinion, these 
easy talkers, when they had said 
their say, after all had said very 
little. 

From the very start, we were de- 
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termined to eliminate speeches as 
such. At the opening session, the 
men were welcomed by the presi- 
dent, E. H. Betts, who outlined the 
purposes of the convention. They 
were told that they had not been 
brought on to be lectured. We felt 
that our men were salesmen and 
that they did not need to be lec- 
tured on how to sell. I never gave 
them one sales talk during the en- 
tire convention. No one in an ex- 
ecutive capacity got up and told 
the men that “this was the way to 
do it.” We do this at times, I will 
admit, but we forewent that pre- 
rogative on this special occasion. 

We told them, instead, that in 
their daily experiences, they had 
undoubtedly picked up ideas which 
had helped them to develop busi- 
ness and that this convention was 
being held so that they might inter- 
change these ideas. 

It is a weakness in too many 
sales gatherings that the mild, un- 
obtrusive fellow is not encouraged 
to tell his experiences. Every sales- 
man is there, or is supposed to 
be there, because he is a producer. 
How does he get his business? You 
may be certain his story won’t be 
told if all the convention time is 
given over to lectures or to incon- 
sequential talks made for no other 
reason than to get certain individ- 
uals in the limelight. We saw to it 
that every barrier to discussion was 
broken down. Of course, the con- 
vention could not be left to. run 
an uncharted course, for that could 
be the worse thing that might hap- 
pen. But it was not stage-man- 
aged. Provision was simply made 
to the end that there was no lack 
of worth-while topics for discus- 
sion. 

The convention was conducted on 
the group and general session plan. 
At the general sessions meeting 
from ten to twelve o'clock in the 
morning, subjects would be as- 
signed for group discussion, These 
topics were decided upon with the 
help of the salesmen, and would 
be announced just before adjourn- 
ing for lunch. Later, these topics 
were taken up at the group ses- 
sions which began at one o'clock. 

It is natural for men to want to 
be in the company of others whom 
they know. Carry this feeling into 
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a convention, such as ours, and you 
defeat one of your major obje 

tives, the exchange of information 
and the intermingling of the staf 

Therefore, we took care to see that 
each group contained salesme: 
from different parts of the country) 
and that salesmen from one sec- 
tion did not sit together. \ 

wanted the fellows from the Eas: 
to get ideas from the men in the 
West. Turn about is fair play and 
the men in the West were quick! 

checked by the fellows in the Ea:: 
when there was a difference in e> 

periences. 


THE AFTERNOON GROUPS 


Each afternoon six groups oi 
about forty salesmen each woul: 
meet. We saw that each group in 
cluded men, selected through ex 
perience, who would be able to 
keep things running, who would ir 
sist that everybody take part in 
the discussions, and that a group 
would not get away from the sub 
ject under advisement and that no- 
body would speak too long. 

The afternoon group session was 
carried over from nine to ten in 
the morning. Then there would be 
held the general session at which 
the groups would unite, each group 
chairman presenting a summary of 
the discussions by his group. This 
would be followed by a few min 
utes of general discussion. 

There were many topics that 
came up for consideration under 
this plan, such as what constituted 
the most efficient means for sales 
men to tie-up with current adver- 
tising, and how advertising coul< 
be used to best advantage. At a 
general session, for instance, wé« 
would present a new shirt line 
This presentation would be han 
dled by the man who bought th: 
goods and styled the line. He would 
explain its selling features. Th« 
group meetings then discussed th« 
best method of presenting the new 
line or style. A symposium on this 
topic followed at the next general 
meeting. 

Under this method, we tapped 
the resources of our sales force 
One man might have a question as 
to make-up, a question which a cus- 
tomer perhaps had put to him 
Every salesman benefited by the an- 
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What is surplus 
purchasing power ? 


It may be regarded as that part of a person’s 
income remaining after ordinary wants have 
been satisfied. 

Surplus purchasing power is used to refur- 
nish the home, buy a new automobile before 
quite needed, for jewelry, table delicacies, 
travel, etc. 

Surplus purchasing power is not confined to 
people of wealth, but happily is enjoyed by a 
large percentage of the population. In Los 
Angeles half the families are in this class. 
They earn and own 77% of the income. 

Since financial advertising depends wholly 
on those whose incomes exceed the cost of 
living, it becomes of practical significance to 
space buyers. Financial advertising grades 
newspapers according to surplus purchasing 
power. 

Los Angeles Times, with the exception of a 
single New York newspaper, leads all other 
American newspapers in financial advertising. 

In its local field it leads all three afternoon 
newspapers combined, and prints nearly twice 
as much as both other morning newspapers 
combined. 

Such dominance over five rivals is an amaz- 
ing fact. But it is not surprising to those 
who know the market. Los Angeles Times 
reaches the permanent inhabitants. They 
spend most, save most, and regulate the taste 
and decisions of the community. 


Los Angeles Times 


| : Eastern Representative: Pacific Coast Representative: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. R. J. Bidwell Company 
360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 142 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bidg. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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swer given first-hand by the man 
responsible for the creation of that 
particular merchandise. Another 
salesman would hit on good selling 
angles which would be broadcast 
to the whole sales staff in the re- 
port of the chairman of his group. 

Trips of inspection through the 
bleachery, laundry and other de- 
partments furnished a source of 
great educational value. For this 
purpose, the salesmen were divided 
into groups of ten. Each group 
was conducted by a member of the 
organization familiar with the 
workings of the factory. Here, 
again, questions of manufacture 
frequently asked by the trade were 
put to the guide who was able to 
answer the inquiry on the spot. 
When the salesmen finished their 
trips of inspection, they had a re- 
alization of the magnitude of the 
institution in back of them and 
how anxious the folks at the fac- 
tory were to give them what they 
wanted. 

I have remarked that we did not 
stage-manage our convention. May- 
be I should be more explicit and 
restate my thought: no effort was 
made to hedge any expression of 
opinion; we wanted most of all 
that the players should give voice 
to their own ideas. 

You can’t give men all work, 
however. There must be arrange- 
ments for entertainment and this 
part of our program, naturally, was 
planned ahead so there might be no 
hitch. 


ENTERTAINMENT IN THE EVENING 


In the evening there was en- 
tertainment. There was a dinner 
and lawn party at the home of the 
president. Another evening the 
Arrow Club, an organization of 
factory employees, entertained the 
salesmen at a clam bake. There 
were 500 in attendance. On the 
last night there was a banquet at 
the hotel. There was a two-min- 
ute talk by a salesman from each 
office, who was selected by the 
salesmen from that particular of- 
fice. Each speaker told what ben- 
efits he had derived from the con- 
vention. Some of them told that 
they had more complete a realiza- 
tion of what the company was; 
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that they understood better th: 
processes of manufacturing, and 
that they felt they could now talk 
intelligently on what takes place at 
the factory. They got not onl 
knowledge but enthusiasm. 

On the morning the conventi 
opened, the salesmen were intr: 
duced to Style Street, an exhibition 
of about forty model window 
fronts which were arranged by r 
tail window decorators. Each wi: 
dow was devoted to a different 
product, such as new lines, han 
kerchiefs, new styles, union sui 
and dress shirts. These displays 
helped to give the salesmen prot 
table ideas on how to instruct and 
advise the dealers in dressing up 
their store fronts. They also 
showed how our advertising mate- 
rial. might be used effectively. 
Photographs were taken and given 
to the salesmen to show their deal- 
ers. 


A FEATURE OF THE CONVENTION 


Our salesmen knew that we sell 
all the goods that were displayed 
but there were factory employees 
working in different departments 
of the business who were surprised 
to find that we made certain prod 
ucts. The display was one of the 
features of the convention which 
sold the factory employees on the 
company. 

How many sales managers, may 
I ask, in considering the value 
of a sales convention to their men, 
in turn think of the benefits they 
themselves, will get from it? | 
was one of those conscripted to 
make a brief talk and that was 
what I tried to evaluate. I got 
so much out of it myself that | 
had trouble giving expression to 
my thoughts without becoming un 
duly sentimental. The convention 
inspired me as I had hoped it 
would inspire the men. 

We postponed the selling of a 
new shirt line for two weeks in 
order to withhold its introduction 
until the convention. Six weeks 
after the convention, we had 50 
per cent greater sales on this line 
than we had planned, even with 
due allowance for the enthusiasm 
which it was anticipated the con- 
vention might produce. 
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GLEAMS 


OF GOLD IN THE DULL QUARTZ 
OF COMMONPLACENESS 





i These are times when the earth revolves 
twice as fast upon its axis. The three-o’clock 
brunette is the four-o’clock blonde. The spirit 
of the hour is, “Cut it short, or cut it out.” The 
Babbittry and Boobery,no less than Hoi Aristoi, 
demand to be moved, or piqued, or stirred, or 
even jarred or thrilled by advertising—or they 
won’t read the stuff. It’s sunk in the Black 
Sea of printers’ ink. Often, to be or not to be 
read hangs upon a headline or pivots upon 
a phrase. «= + « « It has been said of 


Alfred Stephen Bryan that he can, in one 


electrifying expression, make the uninterest- 


ing absorbing and the interesting irresistible. 





4q Arrang for retaining Alfred 
3 Stephen Bryan may be initiated through 
{4 Leonard Heuslein, Director Cliental 
4 Relations, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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vertising by tomorrow’ 
sales—published more spacq 
in The Press in the first 10 


combined, more than in bot 


other Sunday newspapers 
combined, more in The Press 
in six days than in any 
other paper in seven days. 


And in the last month o 
the period—October, 192' 
—the preference for The 
Press is still as pronounced 
as ever. During Octobe 
The Press published more 
than both other daily news 
papers combined; twice as 
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IRST Advertising Buy! 


much as both Sunday news- 
papers combined, more in 
six publishing days a week 
than either other newspaper 
published in seven days. 


To get results, to sell any 
product at any price—tune 
in now with the newspaper 
that is Cleveland’s First 


Advertising Buy. 








lineage information. 


Daily Plain Dealer 


Daily News 
Sunday News 


RADIO LINEAGE 
January 1, 1927—October 31, 1927 


These are the measurements of the Advertisin 
an independent, unbiased authority employed by 
and the other evening newspaper to give advertisers correct 


Total Radio Local Radio 


Sunday Plain Dealer.... 
D. and S.P.D. Combined 177,964 


D. and S. News Combined 249,519 


Record Co., 
The Press 


811,771 
51,526 
126,438 


196,578 
16,317 
59,615 
75,932 

144,527 
12,684 

157,211 

















First in 
Cleveland 


Seattle Portland 
Los Angeles 


CLEVELAND! 
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Buffalo Agency to Direct 
Dental Supply Account 


The Williams Gold Refining Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of 
dental golds and specialties, has placed 
its advertising account with the J. Jay 
Fuller Advertising Agency, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., effective January 1. Busi- 
| papers and direct mail will be 
used. 


Appointed by Fertig Agency 

Charles Nelson has joined the copy 
staff of The Lawrence Fertig Com- 
pany, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 

Leonard Isear, formerly with the 
New York Ewening Journal and the 
Boston American, has been appointed 
buyer of newspaper space. 


Pacific Coast Campaign for 
““West-Made” Desks 


The West-Made Desk Company, Port- 
land, Oreg., has appointed the Port- 
land office of the Botsford-Constantine 
Company, Pacific Coast advertising 
agency, to direct an advertising cam 
paign on ‘‘West-Made” desks. News- 
papers in cities on the Pacific Coast 
will be used. 


Investment Account for 
Frederick Seid 


The Russell-Colvin 
Francisco, investments, has appo-.nted 
Frederick Seid, advertising, of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
Pacific Coast newspapers, financial pa- 
pers and outdoor and radio advertising 
will be used. 


Company, San 


Chester Vincent with Pacific 
Railways Advertising Company 

Chester Vincent has been made sales 
representative of the Salt Lake City, 
Utah, branch of the Pacific Railways 
Advertising Company, San Francisco. 
He was formerly advertising manager 
of the Salt Lake and Utah Railroad 
Company. 


Bank Appoints Carroll Dean 
Murphy 


Bank of 
has appointed Carroll Dean 


The National Kentucky, 
Louisville, 
Murphy, Inc., Chicago, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers, direct 
mail and fimancial magazines will be 


used. 


H. N. Hall with Stockham 
Pipe Company 

Harry N. Hall has been appointed 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of the Stockham Pipe & Fittings 
Company, Birmingham, Ala. He was 
formerly with MacDonald, Acton & 
Young, Philadelphia. 
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A True Version of the Origin 
of the Camel Slogan 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
INCORPORATED 
New York, Nov. 19, 192 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

M. F. Reddington takes exception t» 
my story of how “I’d Walk a Mile f 
a Camel” originated, as related in my 
article, “Ideas about Ideas.” 

I had been informed that the sloga 
ae born substantially as 3 deserite 

but Mr. Reddington, who a handle 
the outdoor advertising of the Reynold 
Tobacco Company for a number of year 
and is in a position to know says th: 
it was conceived and presented in th 
usual way, and had never been thoug! 
of in connection with another. cigarett: 

In justice to Mr. Reddington, 
would deeply appreciate it if you woul 
print this note of corréction. 

Guy Grpatric, 
Vice-presideu: 


Washington Towns to 


Advertise 
Kent, Auburn, Algona-Pacific, Enum 
claw, Buckley, Orting, Sumner an 
Puyallup, all towns in the State oi 
Washington, are to spend $15,000 on 
co- operative campaign to advertise thc 
valley in which they are located. Frank 
Spinning, of Sumner, heads the boar: 
tentatively selected to manage the 
campa'gn. Newspapers in the East and 
direct mail will be used 


Paul Block to Open 


San Francisco Office 
Paul Block, Inc., will open an offic: 
at San Francisep on January 1. It will 
be under the management of Donald 
Sias, who for several years has been 
advertising manager of the California 
Walnut Growers’ Association. 


“Nation’s Business” Appoints 
Glen Buck Company 

The United States Chamber of Com 
merce, Washington, D. C., has ap- 
pointed The Glen Buck ry Chi- 
cago advertising agency, to ndle the 
advertising of Nation’s Business. Gen 
eral weekly publications and business 
papers will be used. 


W. R. Peer with International 


Silver Company 
William R. Peer has been made ad- 
vertising assistant to the manager of 
advertising and sales service of the In- 
Sag Silver Company, Bridge 
port, Con He was formerly with 
the 'Macfadden Publications, New York. 


B. H. Brunner, Business 


Manager, “American Banker’ 

Bernard H. Brunner, advertising 
manager of the American Banker, New 
York, has been appointed business man- 
ager. He joined the staff of this publi- 
eation four years ago. 
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Loss 


|More than GHA 


| 195,000 
| Daily 
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“The Greatest Salesman in the West” 
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QUALITY CLASSIFICATIONS SHOW 
UP AS FIRST IN L. A. EXAMINER 


iF IT COSTS MONEY 
THIS IS YOUR PAPER 


HAT kind of readers has 

The Los Angeles Examiner? 
‘an they afford to pay the price 
for what they want, when they 
vant it? Are they people of cul- 
ture and breeding? Here’s one 
inswer, taken from the October 
ocal display report, which shows 
[he Examiner leading all the rest 
1f the newspapers in Los Angeles 
in the following classifications, 
imong’ others : 


Automobiles and Accessories 
Furniture 
Electrical 
Radio 
Building Materials 

Jewelry 

Men’s Clothing and Tailoring 
Musical Instruments 

Real Estate 

Toilet Requisites 


People that can buy that kind 
f merchandise can buy any kind 
—though they’ll always buy the 
best kind. Like they buy The 
Examiner at $1.05 a month against 
other local dailies ranging from 
90 cents down to 30 cents. 


Appliances 


We Got Nearly 100 
Pct. Distribution 


6¢7 WISH to express to you the 
sincere appreciation of the House 

of Squibb for the very able job your 
merchandising crew did in securing 
practically 100% distribution on Squibb’s 
Shaving Cream before our advertising 
campaign in the Los Angeles Examiner 
broke. Our Los Angeles representative, 
Mr. Burt I. Chose, advises us that the 
work your crew of men did was ex- 
tremely satisfactory. 

(Signed) “R. D. Keim, 
General Sales Manager.” 





FISHIN’S GOOD! 








HE fishing barges off Long 
Beach are always filled with a 
good-natured crowd of anglers for 
fage sea fish. But on land, the fish- 
equally good for sales here, in 
this parking place of prosperity. 
The average annual family income 
in L. A. County is uble the na- 
tion’s average, that’s why! 


Coffee Man Praises 
Survey of Market . 


R. J. L. DUFF, who sells coffee of 

all kinds in Los Angeles, and knows 
what he’s talking about when he looks 
over a coffee survey, writes this: 

“I find this one of the most inter- 
esting and illuminating tabulations I 
have ever seen. You are to be con- 
gratulated on this survey, the evident 
care of the compilation and the enter- 
prise that led to its making.’’ 

Need we add that ALL our surveys 
are of the same thoughtful type? , 








Nine years ago, when every U. S. port 
was shipping more and more tonnage 
than ever before to fulfill war needs, Los 
Angeles Harbor boasted that 150,000 tons 
a month passed through its gates. Today, 
the figure is over 2,000,000 a month! 

at close to one billion dollars! 
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Birmingham 
| a smoking metropolis 
on a mountain of iron 


—and the richest, most rapidly ex- 
panding market in the South! Here 
21,000,000 tons of coal and 7,000,000 
tons of iron ore are mined annually, 
with a yearly output of 5,000,000 tons 
of coke. In 12 months’ time, 1,700,000 
tons of this iron is whipped into steel 
for fabricating purposes, 800,000 tons 
used to make cast iron pipe and 
500,000 tons for steel rails. All of 
which makes Birmingham one of the 
most progressive cities in the United 
States. Cover it, and most of Ala- 


bama, through 


Che Birmingham News 


The South's Greatest Newspaper 
MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 





NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
KELLY-SMITH CO., New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphis 


J. C HARRIS, Jr. Atlanta 





Why Jebbers Should Sell 
Advertising 


uggestions Made by One Wholesale House for the Benefit of Others in 
Changing Line-Up of Distribution 


By Ralph Crothers 


FS hear some speeches, to at- 
tend some conventions and to 
isten to some men talk, one would 
hink that the wholesaler in cer- 
iin lines of industry was defi- 
iitely on his way out of the pic- 
ure. In some lines, many jobbers 
ire fighting wholly for their full 
share of profits in the long chain 
if distribution. They have taken 
ip the cudgel on their own behalf 
igainst manufacturers who, in 
their turn, are wondering whether 
they cannot dispense with the job- 
er altogether. 

Yet it is encouraging to discover 
me angle which appears to have 
escaped attention in all discussions 
of this subject. Strange as it may 


seem to some people, new blood is 
coming into the business of whole- 


saling. Men from other lines of 
industry, who think they see an 
opportunity for a new type of 
jobbing service, are entering the 
field. It was my pleasure to talk 
to one of them recently. 

This man received his early 
training as a clerk in a chain 
store. Later, he made some money 
in real estate and at the age of 
fifty retired from business. He 
couldn’t stand being idle and went 
hack into business four years ago 
in partnership with a young man 
who formerly was a salesman for 
a big manufacturer. They are 
highly successful jobbers. To tell 
what particular line they are in 
and where they are located would 
preclude the possibility of telling 
what their plans are. I have 
chosen to set down here the idea 
along which they are working, 
rather than the name and address 
of this company. It seems to me 
that they are operating on a 
highly modern and unusual basis. 

They started off with the idea 
that they would perform certain 
obvious functions expected of the 
jobbing wholesaler, but would also 


add to the obvious functions ideas 
of their own based upon their 
previous experiences. 

Having assumed no little por- 
tion of the manufacturer’s and re- 
tailer’s financial burden by hold- 
ing goods in warehouses until the 
retailer requires them, it seemed 
important to them that goods in 
the warehouse should be kept there 
for as short a time as possible. 
Coming into the field at a time 
when there were many new prod- 
ucts being advertised, they con- 
centrated upon those which seemed 
to them to be advertised nation- 
ally with both skill and effect. 

ey went after these accounts 
just as they would go after the 
trade of a retail store and signed 
up several of them. 

In their close contact with re- 
tailers they made the discovery 
that while advertising set up at 
the point of purchase was a valu- 
able medium for increasing sales, 
much of it done by manufacturers 
was issued with a lack’of proper 
study of the problem it was sup- 
posed to help solve, and showed 
much false economy when cheap 
material was bought which re- 
flected neither the merit of the 
goods nor the usual policy of the 
company. 


CO-OPERATION OF SALESMEN 


Careful study made these men 
realize that they could do excellent 
work in increasing the rate of their 
own turnover from storehouse to 
retail shelf, by having their own 
salesmen co-operate with the re- 
tailer who was not making the 
best use of window and counter 
advertising. In one locality they 
made an intensive drive to sell— 
just ‘as they would sell merchan- 
dise—the money value of good 
window atid store advertising to 
every one of their retail cus- 
tomers. They also took the trou- 
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ble to tell manufacturers whom 
they were representing what they 
were doing and to urge them to 
spend more time and money on 
their point-of-purchase advertis- 
ing so that they would have some- 
thing to sell which would stand up 
under the acid test of actual use 
and results. 

In one particular case, where a 
manufacturer went to a great deal 
of trouble to co-operate with them 
with an excellent window display 
and counter cards, they received 
ten or fifteen letters from retail- 
ers who said that the window had 
proved the most productive they 
had run in many years. These 
alert jobbers also realized that 
their own goods were moving out 
of the warehouse into the retail- 
er’s store more rapidly and felt 
confident they were on the right 
track. Both men, with a keen 
merchandising sense, realized that 
the more they sold and resold good 
point-of-purchase advertising ma- 
terial, the more profit they would 
make for themselves and the more 
good-will they would build up 
among the retailers upon whom 
they were continually calling. 

The younger member of the firm 
said to me last week: “It seems 
just as important to us, if not 
more important, to sell a good 
window display or a good. counter 
display for one of our accounts, 
as it does to sell a large bill of 
goods. We know that all day and 
all evening the window and coun- 
ter display material is working for 
the retailer and therefore for us. 
Also, every time we put in a good 
display it makes new friends for 
us in the territory. We also find 
that the manufacturers we repre- 
sent are enthusiastic about our 
plan. The salesmen like it, the 
customers like it, the accounts 
like it, so we know it’s a good 
plan.” 

When somebody asks me now 
what is the matter with the whole- 
saler and the jobber in our present 
system of distribution, I can’t help 
thinking about these two men and 
the success they are making be- 
cause they are applying merchan- 
dising methods and strong com- 
mon sense to the functions they 
are supposed to perform. So far 
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as they have gone, the plans o{ 
these unusual wholesalers, whil: 
different, are by no means unique 
but their plans for the immediat 
future struck me with real sur 
prise when the older member o} 
the firm told me of them. 

He had been talking with som 
lithographers and _ direct-by-mai 
men of a plan which seems to 
have the germ of a big idea. He 
didn’t believe much in advertising 
when he became head man in the 
chain store, but his later experi 
ences in trying to sell privat 
brands gradually convinced him 
Since he has been studying th: 
subject, he has been more and 
more convinced that he and his 
partner should do some adver 
tising. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, “that 
it is the manufacturer’s job to tell 
the general public about what he 
makes, what kind of service his 
product performs and why it is a 
good thing for the public to buy. 
This kind of advertising all comes 
under the head of general infor- 
mation and education and it does 
a whole lot of good. But it seenis 
to me also that the kind of adver- 
tising that tells the public just 
where to buy it is part of our job 
as distributors. 


DUPLICATION OF ADVERTISING 
EXPENSE 


“A lot of advertising expense is 
duplicated sometimes, because the 
manufacturer doesn’t know as 
much as I know about+what kind 
of on-the-spot advertising is best 
for the retailer and what the re- 
tailer is likely to use. That knowl- 
edge my experience has given 


Then he went on to tell me that 
he was working out, with the full 
consent of his manufacturers, a 
sort of co-operative point-of-sale 
advertising campaign for the prod- 


ucts he represents exclusively. 
The plan is still in the idea state, 
but it looks like a good idea. All 
of the products he represents go 
into the home, and are designed to 
make the home more livable, more 
comfortable and more valuable to 
the occupant. 

A cardboard house is the sug- 
gestion now being considered, 
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The Source of Sales 


Though the rest of the town is 
as stillas the proverbial cemetery, 
there is one place where life really 
hums. There the crowds go to 
market, there they meet for inter- 
changeof opinion, therethe stand- 
ards that govern the buying habits 
of the community are sét. It is 
the “Source of Sales.” 


And, it is right there that the 
magazines comprising the ALL- 
FICTION FIELD are for sale, in 
town after town, clear across the 
country. These magazines have 
a way of centeringon sales sources. 
It is a way which has brought 
profitable results to a host of 
national advertisers. 


All-Fiction Field 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 
NEWYORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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with each product reproduced in 
full colors in its right place, with 
the trade-mark showing promi- 
nently beneath each one and some 
good selling copy at the top. In 
connection with this counter plan 
a window display suggestion is 
being worked out along the same 
general lines, only in this case the 
windows will be rotated. 

This jobber is preparing to 
spend some real money in co- 
operation with the manufacturers 
he represents exclusively on this 
idea, and intends also to bear the 
full expense of a direct-mail cam- 
paign to the retailers in his terri- 
tory, telling them about the two 
point-of-sale displays and why 
they will be good for the retailer. 


A MODERN IDEA 


In this day of changing distri- 
bution, such an idea seems mod- 
ern, logical and aggressive. More 
than ever, now, the jobber who 
wants to keep his place in the sun 
is realizing that definite work can 
be done by his own sales force 
with the retailer who is not mak- 


ing the best use of point-of-sale 


advertising. His salesmen have 
the confidence of the retailer. 
They know him and his problems 
well. Advertising which tends to 
focus demand by persuading the 
public where to buy is surely an 
“act of competitive distribution,” 
as A. E. Philips, vice-president 
of the Welch Grape Juice Com- 
pany, put it recently. Many sales 
economies have: been effected by 
manufacturers under the plan of 
controlled distribution by which they 
co-operate with the type of jobber 
who will perform his function 
well and who will play ball with 
them. The exclusive jobber who 
takes a lively interest in advertis- 
ing designed to focus consumer 
demand is going to be popular 
with manufacturers in many lines. 
Many a service wholesaler is com- 
ing to realize that he is a definite 
factor in molding consumer de- 
mand by linking up his activities 
with the retailer and backing up 
manufacturers’ advertising, so that 
nationally created demand is 
focused at the point it will do the 
most good. 
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Such a jobber, it seems to thes: 
two students of distribution, is 
going to hold his place in what- 
ever changes m@y come in th 
next few years. 


A Report on the Productivit; 
of a $10,000 Prize Contest 


Baver & Brack 
CuIcaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Mr. Larrabee has handled the poin: 
very well in his article entitled “Pet's 

md $10,000 to Get Some III-Will.’ 
[November 3 issue, page 170.] But 
honestly: and just between us, isn’t 
money spent in that way after al! 
merely another form of asininity and 
so discernible in much that we are doing 
in practicing this so-called advertising 
art! 

Dr. Frank Crane says “It all de 
pends and you can never tell.” 

ruce Barton says “I met a wise 
man and I knew him to be wise because 
he said ‘I don’t know’—” 

It is pretty difficult to say what does 
happen in the hearts of the losers of 
contests; the circumstances of the con- 
test probably having all to do with that 

In our own experience we found 
that there was a surprising lack of 
thrill in a $10,00G offer amongst 
406,000 boys and girls. Not over 3,000 
made any actual attempt to participate. 
At least no recorded proof was pro 
duced to show that more than that 
number really cared any more about 
a $10,000 offer than they did a ten- 
cent top or marble. But I get back to 
what rank Crane says, we do not 
know what influence, what prestige, the 
$10,000 offer had upon t ousands of 
other boys and girls. It might have 
produced an effect well worth the price. 

You would be surprised, though, how 
interested we found boys an irls, 
aged ten to sixteen, were in a little 
a first aid kit furnished to mem- 

rs of the Junior First Aid Legion 
who paid a slight fee of twelve cents. 
Scouts are taught to do their daily turn 
with no thought of reward beyond 
spiritual satisfaction. Boys and girls 
generally are awe desirous of be- 
ing good Samaritans. We suppose that 
unselfish attitude, doing something for 
the other fellow without thought of 
compensation, accounts for no greater 
ot on to our offer of $10,000 to boys 

girls performing the best first aid 
service during a given time and reporting 
this to us properly vouched for. 

Further a rrten 4 that deduction is 
the fact that although during 1927 our 
offer was cut in half, it made no ap- 
preciable difference in the number of 
participants. Yet we do not say that 
contests, conducted as Mr. Larrabee 
suggests that they should be, do not 
have their place and cannot be made an 
— means of accomplishing certain 
things. 

Baver & Brack 
R. Beucus 
Advertising Manager 
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Win This Big Market— 
Tre BOOT NEWSPAPER, AREA 


The Booth Newspaper 
Area is a big metropolitan 
market that can be quickly 
and economically won ‘with 
the aid of The Booth News- 
papers. 

There are 1,254,000 peo- 
ple living in the trading ter- 
ritories of the eight centers 
comprising this market. The 
Booth Newspaper Area in- 
cludes the richest communi- 
ties of Michigan outside of 
Detroit. 

In this rich market The 
Eight Booth Newspapers 
concentrate their entire cir- 
culation of over 260,000. 
They are all evening news- 
papers and in: seven cities 
the only newspaper, while 
the eighth is the dominant 
newspaper in its community. 

The Booth Newspapers 
have attained success in their 
respective markets because 
of the unbiased editorial 


Grand Rapids Press 
Flint Daily Journal 
Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Bay City Daily Times 


I. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 


policies that characterize 
each of them. Politically in- 
dependent, appealing to all 
classes without fear or favor 
and free from Sensational- 
ism they have won the inter- 
est and confidence of that 
better part of Michigan, out- 
side of Detroit. 

Investigate The Booth 
Newspaper Area and the 
wonderful possibilities it of- 
fers through its eight great 
newspapers. 














Saginaw Daily News 
Kalamazoo Gazette 
Muskegon Chronicle 
Ann Arbor Times News 


J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 
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Great Automobile 
advertise in Boston 


ORE newspaper lineage is 
used by automobile man- 


* ufacturers than any other group 


of foreign advertisers in Boston. 
Here is a class of product that 
must be sold to people with at 
least a fair degree of buying 
power. Certainly the study of 
how these manufacturers locate 
their market is of interest and 
value to all who seek sales vol- 
ume in the Boston territory. 


The Globe is first in 
automobile advertising 


In 1926—and through the first 
half of 1927—the Globe led all 
other Boston papers in auto- 
motive advertising— both display 
and classified as well as total. 
What is the reason for this 
leadership? Simply that the Globe 
dominates the richest section of 
the Boston market—the 12-mile 
trading area consisting of the 


heaviest concentration of people 


and wealth in New England. 

The principle found in the 
automotive group applies to other 
products as well. It is a fact of 
high significance that Boston De- 
partment Stores place more ad- 
vertising in the Globe, both daily 
and Sunday than in any other 
Boston papers. 


HE GLOBE has built up 
this great record because of 
its strong hold upon its readers. 
To men the Globe’s freedom 
from bias or favoritism in podl- 
itics, sports or editorials brings 
wide popularity. Among women 
the Globe’s special features, in- 
cluding the widely known House- 
hold Department, make it the 
daily counselor in New England 
homes. 
To reach the heart of Boston’s 
Buying Group you must use the 
Globe first. 


The Boston 


The Globe sells Boston’s 


Audited Net Paid Circulation for 6 months ending 
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apes The Globe concentrates its cir- 
reedom . : 9 . 
— culation in Boston’s 12-mile 
being trading area 
women This key market contains: 
res, in- 74% of all department store pack- 
Slow age deliveries 
: 61% of all grocery stores 
: it the 60% of all hardware stores 
england , 57% of all drug stores 
57% of all dry goods stores 
loston’s 55% of all furniture stores 
se the 46% of all auto dealers and garages 
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March 31st, 1927—Daily 286,361 ....Sunday 333,452 
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LRFONARD 
LEADERSHIP 


Every industry has its leader — 
some one outstanding success 
—a product that sets the stand- 
ard... Among refrigerators, it’s 


the Leonard Cleanable. 


There are over two and a quar- 
ter million Leonards in use 
today. The number of Leonards 
sold each year is greater than 
the combined output of the next 
TWO largest manufacturers. 


LRONARD 


Cleanable Refrigerator 
“Like a Clean China Dish” 
UNEXCELLED FOR ICE, ELECTRIC OR GAS REFRIGERATION 


In computing the notably long average 
duration of service to clients which dis- 
tinguishes this advertising agency, twelve 
years are credited to Leonard refrigerators. 





> 2 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 
228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET AT WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 
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On the Frontiers of Advertising 


’o Investment Securities Constitute a Product Suitable for Wholesale 
Marketing? 


By Harry Merrill Hitchcock 


( XNENERALIZATIONS are al- 


J ways dangerous, but it seems 
iirly safe to say that if all re- 
iilers and wholesalers understood 
irnover as well, and watched 
ieir selling costs as closely as 
ost retail and wholesale dealers 
1 investment securities do, Ameri- 
in distribution would be in a 
uch more laudable state than the 
isiness doctors at present concede 
to be. 
Of course, investment selling is 
fferent from any other kind of 
lling. Every kind of selling is 
ifferent from every other kind. 
ut so long as selling is selling, 
t may be worth while to examine 
nto the differences, and into the 
kenesses which underlie them, to 
nd out if possible whether or not 


the selling technique that employs 


dvertising has a chance to play a 


larger part in this particular dis- 


ribution job. . 
The differences between invest- 


ment distribution and other kinds 
f distribution incline to be a 


ttle over-emphasized by the fact 


that, more than most trades, this 
one employs a language of its own. 


lo begin with, the trade itself is 


not spoken of as a trade; it isn’t 
“investment selling,” but “invest- 
ment banking.” 
stock dealers are seldom, if ever, 
spoken of as such. They are 
“bankers” and “brokers,” the 
former term at least being, I think, 
productive of a certain amount of 


Bond dealers and 


onfusion of thought among people 
n other business fields to whom it 
neans a. man who lends, rather 


than a man who sells. 


Then, again, the securities dealer 
not clearly classified as a re- 
iiler or wholesaler. He is, in 
act, sometimes one and sometimes 
he other, as business exigencies 
ictate, and most of the time he is 
oth at once, and sometimes both 
t once in the same lot of his 
nerchandise. And the high qual- 


ty of his selling technique and re- m 





sourcefulness is further shown by 
his success in employing that finest 
and most delicate of selling tools 
—the fiction that his merchandise 
is never sold, but always bought; 
never urged upon the buyer, but 
always eagerly sought from the 
seller. 

None the less, his is an immense 
business—how immense, one day’s 
reports of the transactions in the 
big securities markets will show 
you. What is more, most of this 
business, the great bulk of the 
reputable investment distribution, 
is accomplished at an average sell- 
ing cost that in any other field 
would be considered unbelievably 
low. And the higher the quality 
6f the business, the more closely it 
approaches to standardization, the 
lower the selling cost and the more 
rapid the turnover. 

Both the bulk and the efficiency 
of this particular type of merchan- 
dising have often attracted the 
longing glance of protagonists of 
national advertising. Here you 
have a business that runs, not into 
the millions only, but into the bil- 
lions. Here you have some of the 
keenest business brains, the most 
vivid and sweeping imaginations, 
the keenest competitive spirits, to 
be found anywhere. 


POTENTIAL ADVERTISING CUSTOMERS 


These men are constantly de- 
manding higher efficiencies, lower 
distribution costs, from their trade 
machine. Why, then, are not they 
the best possible potential cus- 
tomers for the greatest modern 
service to distribution—national 
advertising? And down goes an- 
other pioneer into the Wall Street 
jungles, aflame with enthusiasm 
and crusading spirit. A few days, 
or a few weeks later, back comes 
another Napoleon from Moscow, 
and presently another article ap- 
pears somewhere that proves in 
fiery words that the “money 
power” (which is to say, the in- 
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vestment merchandising trade) is 
manned by hopeless stick-in-the- 
muds who think that advertising 
consists of “a letter from Mr. 
John Q. Dingbat, president of the 
company, is summarized as fol- 
lows,” and “the statements con- 
tained herein are not to be con- 
sidered as representations or as 
guaranteed by us; but they are 
from sources we believe to be 
reliable.” 

Just because that last famous 
concluding line, which you see in 
this, or some closely similar, form 
at the bottom of practically every 
financial advertisement, has prob- 
ably excited the rage of more ad- 
vertising men than any other 
single line of copy in all history, 
let us step aside from the main 
question of national advertising 
for a moment, to consider some of 
its bearings. 

To begin with, very few adver- 
tising men realize the extent and 
detail of legal watchfulness under 
which investment merchandising 
has to be carried on. It long ante- 
dates “blue-sky” laws. The theory 
that people who deal in money and 
the evidences of money—and so by 
implication in investments and 
earning powers—must be held to 
a much more strict accountability 
for their acts than merchants of 
any other class, can be traced back 
through the English common law 
to a very early date. 

In the days when caveat emptor 
was sound legal doctrine and 
common commercial practice in 
every other field, the law had 
very little mercy on the man 
who dealt unscrupulously in a 
money transaction. That tradition 
still holds much force. You can 
say a great many things about 
tooth-brushes or tobacco or bed- 
springs or automobiles which the 
law will pass indulgently as mere 
natural enthusiasm and harmless 
exaggeration, which if similarly 
employed in the sale of an evi- 
dence of indebtedness by or of 
part ownership in the corporation 
manufacturing those tooth-brushes 
or bed-springs or automobiles, 
might easily land you in a peck of 
trouble. 

Doubtless there is inconsistency 
in that, but it is not the incon- 
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sistency of the “investment 
banker.” It is the inconsistency of 
the law and there are those who 
think it. might be a good thing for 
everybody (even for advertising ) 
if the same standards of responsi- 
bility were applied a little to other 
advertisers, under which financial 
advertisers must work. But that, 
of course, is also a by-path in this 
discussion. 

Investment merchants will con- 
cede freely that the “alibi line” 
has often been abused, but what 
other feature of modern business, 
they will ask you, is free from 
abuse? What is more, not only 
have the courts, on occasion, re- 
fused to accept this published de- 
nial of responsibility in cases 
where a common-sense view of the 
question indicated that it was not 
being used entirely honestly, but 
many of the more enlightened 
financial houses are themselves re- 
fusing to shelter themselves un- 
fairly behind it. 


PROTECTION AGAINST THE “POOR 
LOSER” 


Properly used, the “alibi line,” 
in the unanimous opinion of the 
legal advisers of the investment 
trade, is an absolutely essential 
protection against all manner of 
unfair claims by “poor losers.” 
Improperly used, the courts have 
shown that they will not accept it 
and there is a growing feeling 
among the big dealers that their 
own best interests lie in straining 
a point to play fair with their cus- 
tomers, rather than to seek to shel- 
ter themselves behind the “alibi” 
and antagonize a group of cus- 
tomers to the injury of their own 
reputation for fair and generous 
dealing. 

‘Just a short time ago, for ex- 
ample, the house of Hayden, Stone 
& Company went down into its 
own pocket for $800,000 with 
which to reimburse the purchasers 
of a bond issue which it had sold, 
and which turned out not to be 
based on the values that the house 
itself had believed to exist. 

On the other hand, Judge Pros- 
kauer, in denying a motion to dis- 
miss a suit for rescission of funds 
invested by the Continental In- 
surance Company in bonds sold for 
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In this laboratory tests are made on all sorts of materials used in the construc- 
tion of furniture. Here it is that some of the most baffling problems in furniture 
production which the industry meets are worked on and solved. 


F you happen to be a skeptic on “‘ business- 

paper advertising,’ you are probably one 
because you have never studied or investi- 
gated what the accredited business papers are 
doing for you and the field you serve. Such 
action would pay you well, and it is only good 
business for you to follow the same advice you 
give your own prospective customers .. . . be 
open minded until you have facts upon which 
to base your decision. You need the business 
paper, so does your field . . . . and the busi- 
ness paper needs you. 


Furntsure Resoré FURNITURE RECORD 


Broadcasts every 

Friday at 3: 30 p.m vay Sumishing Merchants 
wer WGL New York GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
City, 294 meters. 





‘ 





‘For More Than 27 ‘Years The Wational Magazine of the Furniture Trade 
AB.C ABP 
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the Green Star Line by the Equi- 
table Trust Company, held that: 

“The defendant advertised, how- 
ever, that it relied in purchasing 
the bonds on this very informa- 
tion. . . . Aside from the legal re- 
sponsibility of the defendant for 
these particular misstatements, it 
must certainly be held responsible 
for holding out falsely that it re- 
lied on this information in pur- 
chasing the bonds. Nothing could 
be more persuasive to an in- 
vestor. .. 

“This responsibility the Trust 
Company cannot as a matter of 
law escape merely because it added 
to the circular the statement that 
while the information was -pro- 
cured from reliable sources it was 
not guaranteed by the Trust Com- 
pany. There is no question of 
guaranty. The plaintiffs have the 
right to trial on the allegation of 
a false representation that the de- 
fendant acted on belief in these 
identical statements. 

“The defendant does not as a 
matter of law escape all responsi- 
bility by the insertion of the 
above-quoted protective clause, 


though on proof this may become 
a question of law on the trial.” 


Nothing, surely, could show 
more unmistakably that the ve- 
hemently abused and vehemently 
defended “alibi line” is neither 
more nor less than a device like 
hundreds of others, with a limited 
field of usefulness, but no final 
efficacy either for the protection 
of the unscrupulous _ securities 
seller or against the unscrupulous 
securities buyer. 

However, the form of present- 
day financial advertising was not, 
after all, the real subject of the 
present inquiry. What we set out 
to discover, if possible, was an 
answer to the question: Is invest- 
ment distribution a suitable field 
for improvement by the use of 
genuine national advertising on a 
scale commensurate with its use in 
other distribution jobs, and if not, 
why not? 

In some previous similar investi- 
gations, we have more or less 
established the hypothesis, that 
there are two, and only two, tests 
by which the adaptability of any 
merchandise to large-scale adver- 
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tising, can be judged; and that 
these are: 

1. Is the product capable of be 
ing accurately standardized as t 
quality and performance, and i 
this quality and performance with 
in the control of the advertiser 
so that he can safely assure hi 
customer that the goods are a 
represented ? 

2. Is the market broad and ex 
tensive enough to justify the us: 
of a_ wholesale merchandising 
method, which advertising ad 
mittedly is? 

Obviously the answer to the sec 
ond question, in the case of in 
vestment distribution, is yes. Ii 
there ever was a national market 
it is the market for investment 
securities. But how about the first 
question ? 

The very first fact that hits you 
when you study the investment 
business from this angle, is that 
the investment dealer, who is be 
ing invited and urged and ex- 
horted to advertise, is not the 
manufacturer. He is at the same 
time the jobber and the retailer; 
sometimes one, sometimes the 
other, more often both. 

Now it is not the jobber or the 
retailer, but the manufacturer, 
who advertises nationally in any 
and every other trade, and for 
obvious reasons—because he is the 
man who controls the quality of 
the goods, and puts his brand upon 
them. And it is this same manu 
facturer, who when he becomes a 
borrower or a seeker for new 
partners, makes the securities 
which a quite different set of job- 
bers and retailers—the investment 
bankers—distributes for him. 


A DIFFERENT PICTURE 


‘Right away, then, you get a dif- 
ferent picture of national adver- 
tising for investment distribution 
If anyone should do it, it is not the 
investment banker, but.the manu- 
facturer. In fact, indirectly he is 
doing just that already, in the 
sense that his existing national 
advertising is undoubtedly helping 
to make his securities a more 
readily salable article, as well as 
his soap or perfume or cigarettes 
or steel plate. 

Of course, the number of con- 
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And wanting all that three-quarters 
of a million people consume. Before 
almost every purchase, those who form this 
huge trading area consult The STAR’S ad- 
vertisements as a matter of pre-assurance. 


JED #72 ventin to have what it wants. 


750,000 users of advertised products are 
given the urge to buy—primarily by 
Washington's most relied upon news- 
paper—The STAR. Circulation that 


covers completely the city of Washington 
(D. C.) and its trading territory, gets 
your message home to this steady-buving 
market. Regular city service daily within 
a 25 mile radius of the Capital. 


Dealer ne gg oe data. Con- 

3} sumer facts. An already com- 

FREE pleted survey of the National 
SERVICE Capital and Maryland and Vir- 
ginia in a 25 mile radius—will 

in supplying give the necessary general in- 


SALES ormation for your campaign. 
Specific data capably com- 


STATISTICS \ sled. Write 
TRADE FACTS DEPT. of 


Che Fvening Sar. 


With Sunday Moming Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
New York Office: Chicago Office: 


DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E. 42nd Street 
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The Hard Nut-Cracker 
of Advertising 


THE twenty-five million readers 
of The American Weekly are 
entirely contained within the 
steady income, high wage dis- 
tricts of America. 

Not a copy is placed where 
you can’t place goods in credit- 
safety and maximum quantities. 

The American Weekly con- 
tacts you with a liberal third of 
the profitably reachable and lit- 
erate population of the United 
States, for sixteen thousand dol- 
lars a color page. 

No lesser medium can keep 
production and dividends at 
peak levels. 

The American Weekly is the 
hard nut-cracker of advertising 
—it does the jobs at which 
weaker publications constantly 
fail. 

Here’s a colossus straddling 
all the highroads of trade—cast- 
ing an overshadowing influence 
on every primary market. 

There are no substitutes for 
such service or territory. Its 
distribution is localized in the 
fifteen chronic areas of prosper- 
ity—the strongholds of national 
wealth—where the breadline is 


never headlined—where capital 
cuddles its surpluses, and labor 
has no lay-offs. 

These fifteen metropoli, and 
the seven hundred densely packed 
towns which girdle them, devour 
the majority of factory out- 
put, and daily purchase more 
necessities, conveniences and com- 
forts than all the remainder of 
the country. 

The most and the best of 
clothes, foods, cosmetics, home 
fittings and automobiles are con- 
tinuously consumed thereabouts. 

Uncle Sam carries his reserve 
billions in the fifteen pockets of 
this ready-money belt. 

The richest folk, the shrewd- 
est investors, the greatest mer- 
chants, the steadiest employed 
Wage-earners are massed in 
American W eeklydom. 

They have more varied needs, 
more expensive habits, more in- 
dulgences and more means to 
satisfy them than any other five 
million families on earth. 

They live on certain incomes, 
not uncertain acreage. 

The rise of wheat, or the fall 
of copper—the ravages of 
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cyclones, floods and corn-borers 
neither regulate nor diminish 
their spending capacity. 

American Weekly circulation 
blankets the department stores 
and chain store public. 

Twice as many hill-billies, 
cross - roaders, millhands and 
plantation workers don’t use 
half so much merchandise, or 
merchandise of half the assort- 
ment and quality. 

The American Weekly sells 
the biggest bulk of circulation in 
history and sells it on the premise 
that mere bulk is meaningless in 
circulation. 

A promiscuous list of publica- 
tions with double the total of 
readers can’t capture or hold 
equal markets—neither can such 
a list promote products so cheaply 
and secure repeat orders at the 
same cost. 

Map coverage is a delusion 
and a fallacy. 


THE 


in araun World 





Appropriations sprayed ran- 
domly are squandrous gestures. 

Concentration, saturation and 
domination alone pays—as the 
fast-growing lineage and con- 
sistently heavier page contracts 
of The American Weekly con- 
vincingly attest. 

We offer five million clean, 
lean circulation—thew and ten- 
don and lifting-power circula- 
tion—circulation without pad 
or fab—circulation held on edi- 
torial interest—sustained with- 
out premiums, clubbing combi- 
nations or discounts — solid 
fiews-stand distribution at ten 
and fifteen cents per copy. 

Every other influential weekly 
sells for Jess and none sells half 
so big an edition. 

We offer magnitude, smash- 
ing space, full color, net figures 
and production records, to any 
balance sheet that prefers divi- 
dends to prejudices. 


MERICAN 
\/EEKLY 


Read by 5,000,000 families every week 


Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: 


Wrictey Bipc. 


5 WintHRop Square 


753 Bonnre Brak 


Cuicaco Boston Los ANGELES 
222 Monapnock BLps. 11-250 Genera Morors Bxpe. 1138 Hanna Bipc. 
San Francisco Dertrorr CLEVELAND 
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cerns whose investment require- 
ments are large and _ constant 
enough to justify a national ad- 
vertising campaign for this pur- 
pose only, can pretty nearly be 
counted on the fingers of one hand 
—and most of them are doing 
something in this direction already. 
The only trouble is that advertis- 
ing men themselves do not realize 
that this national institutional ad- 
vertising by General Motors and 
General Electric, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph particularly, 
and others, is really, in a consider- 
able sense, genuine national finan- 
cial advertising, in its effect if not 
in its avowed purpose. 

But when you come back to the 
specific use of advertising on a 
national scale, to advocate, defi- 
nitely, the purchase of specific 
securities, you run squarely into 
the main obstacle implied in Ques- 
tion No. 1—because no investment 
security ever was or will be, or 
can be, a standardized product of 
uniform quality, value and per- 
formance (that is to say, return). 

Even United States Government 
bonds, which are proverbially the 
standard of investment stability, 
fluctuate in value, not merely from 
year to year but from day to day 
—not over such wide ranges, but 
none the less perceptibly. And 
when you come to the great mass 
of merchandise in which the in- 
vestment trade deals, there is 
simply no permanent standard of 
values whatever. 

In buying an investment you are 
not buying a thing like a tooth- 
brush or a cake of soap, whose 
manufacture is accurately con- 
trolled to the last detail. You are 
buying an interest in a human 
enterprise; you are making a bet 
on the character, courage, ability 
and teamwork of the men who 
direct and the men who execute 
certain business operations. And 
those are things that cannot be 
standardized. 

If the president of a company 
whose bonds you have purchased, 
happens to come to the office one 
morning with a stomach-ache, the 
value of your bonds suffers there- 
by; not much perhaps, but it is 
threatened. If the president dies, 
the value of your investment may 
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be vitally affected either one way 
or the other, depending upon the 
character and ability of his suc- 
cessor. And your investment’s 
value from day to day is affected 
by infinitely more complicated and 
uncontrollable factors than even 
the personality of the men tc 
whom you have entrusted your 
money. 

What remains for advertising to 
do in this situation? Obviously, 
just one thing. Advertising can 
help us to know better the judg- 
ment, foresight, courage and all- 
round ability of the men to whom 
we tirn for investment advice and 
upon whom, when you come right 
down to it, we rely. Those quali- 
ties of theirs are not standardized, 
either ; but they are there. In other 
words, the only possibility of a 
big advertising contribution to the 
investment distribution job, is 
along purely institutional lines 
—and the limitations of institu- 
tional advertising are pretty well 
known to us all. 


Youngstown Community Chest 
Appoints Bolton Agency 


The Youngstown, Ohio, Community 
Corporation, which manages the Com- 
munity Chest, has appointed The Bol- 
ton Advertising Company, of that city, 
to direct the 1928 community cam- 
paign. ewspapers, direct mail and 
radio will be used. 


Hotel Account to 
San Francisco Agency 


The Palace Hotel, San Francisco, has 
appointed the San Francisco office of 
tmil Brisacher and Staff, advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Newspapers and magazines will 
be used. 


W. E. Randall Joins 
New York “American” 


William E. Randall has joined the 
national advertising department of the 
New York American. or the last ten 
years he has been in charge of the 
media department of the Joseph Rich- 
ards Company, Inc., New York. 


De L. F. Cass with Modern 
Publications 


De Lysle Ferree Cass has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Chicago office 
of The Modern Publications, New York. 
He formerly represented the Paircas 
Publications at Chicago. 
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The first thing a young man 


thinks 


Give a young man a job... intro- 
duce him to a girl, and before 
long he'll be talking to bankers 
and contractors. Home-building 
and home-furnishing represents 
the richest market in the world 
today. A market where a billion 
dollars is just fair pocket money. 
A market based on one of the first 
instincts of mankind: SHELTER. 

In 1926, over $2,500,000,000 was 
spent in residence and apartment 
construction. Of this amount, 
40% was used for the purchase of 
various Shelter Products (like 
yours) — shingles, tile, lumber, 
cement, plumbing, oil burners, 
refrigerators, and so on from cel- 
lar to garret. 

Controlling this enormous ex- 
penditure were home-builders, 
tenants, architects, merchant 
builders, bankers and contractors 


— an inseparable combination. 


* MAIL COUPON FOR FREE COPY 


about 


Reach this Croesic combination 
with your advertising story 
through the new facilities of the 
National Shelter Group—Color 
Service. Keep these many factors 
in the final expenditure of bil- 
lions of dollars alive to merits of 
your products. The National 
Shelter Group reaches this bil- 
lion dollar market with deliber- 
ate intensity, economy, direct- 
ness, and with new profit for all 
.-. With but two sets of color 
plates and for but $6,500 a page, 
you can send your story right to 
the heart of the richest market 
in the world. 

Every manufacturer of Shelter 
Products, every sales manager, 
space buyer and account execu- 
tive should have at his elbow our 
“Condensed Analysis of the Shel- 
ter Market.”* Send the coupon 
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Outdoors in Winter Time— 
Appetites are Keener 


is is the time, here is the place, to arouse enthusiasm for good 
ods. Likewise for footwear, overcoats and other wearables for 
jintry weather. 

d where can equipment for automobile protection or driving 
omfort be more aptly presented than out on the streets where 
prospects ride and drive? 

Business, theatres, social activity, dneiaalh the winter keep people 
oving about, going places—seeing Outdoor Advertising. 


Information as to the costs of covering par- 
ticular markets will be promptly furnished. 


General Outdoor Advertising Co. 


On- Park Avenue Harrison & Loomis Sts. 
New York Chicago 
Sales Offices and Branches in 60 other cities 
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measure the earning power 
and living standards of the 


readers of this magazine 
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$1,350 4 page 
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THE SHRINE MAGAZINE 


1440 Broadway - New York 
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There Is No Such Thing as a Used- 
Car Problem 


It Is the New Car That Is 


Responsible for the 


Troubles of the 


Automobile Dealer 


By F. E. Moskovics 


President, Stutz Motor Car Company of America, Inc. 


‘6 HAT Shall the Automo- 

bile Dealer Do to Be 
Saved?”, the article on page 92 
of the November 10 issue of 
PrinTERS’ INK, brings up a mat- 
ter—the used-car problem — to 
which I have naturally devoted 
much thought. 

Briefly, I have for years main- 
tained there is no used-car prob- 
lem in the motor-car industry. It 
is purely and clearly a new-car 
problem, and is entirely controlled 
by the old, old law of supply and 
demand. There was no used-car 
problem fifteen years ago. There 
was no used-car problem even as 
late as 1919, because the supply of 
new cars only equaled the demand, 
or was below the demand. 


The used-car problem came into 
style with the desire of motor-car 


manufacturers to decrease over- 
head by increased production, and 
forcing dealers to take more cars 
than their territories would digest 
in an orderly and profitable manner. 

Add to that the lack of knowl- 
edge of the dealer of his costs of 
doing business and his willingness 
to accept business at a loss thereby, 
and you have the used-car problem. 

The cure will not lie in any 
magic idea, nor any immediate 
revolutionary suggestion, but in an 
orderly readjustment to normal 
condition. 

The manufacturer can do much 
on his part by keeping his pro- 
duction down to a point that the 
dealer can readily absorb. To 
prove this, I put this question: “If 
every factory in America would 
shut down completely for only 
ninety days, where would the used- 
car problem be?” 

Of course, other ills would re- 
sult, unemployment in a hundred 
industries; disarrangement of a 
thousand carefully attuned finan- 


cial structures, and the cure would 
be perhaps more drastic than the 
disease; yet, it proves my point. 

Gradual education of the owner 
that his car is only worth so much 
is helping, and the equal education 
of the dealer that his costs of do- 
ing business are a very definite 
thing is helping, and with it all a 
realization by the manufacturer 
that he cannot permanently force 
more cars on a dealer than he can 
profitably sell is also helping. 

All these things are now taking 
place, so I am optimist enough to 
feel the conditions are improving. 


HAS NO USED-CAR PROBLEM 


In our own business we have 
never felt the used-car problem 
acutely, because we have built a 
specialty, a motor car with fea- 
tures. that no owner could obtain 
in other cars. We felt that if a 
buyer wanted these features, he 
would trade with our dealers on a 
fair and equitable basis, whereas 
he would expect the dealer han- 
dling a commonplace type of car 
to allow him much more for his 
used car. In other words, we tried 
to create so great a buying desire 
in the prospect’s mind that his de- 
sire for our merchandise over- 
came his desire for an unnatural, 
or apparently larger trade. For, 
after all is said and done, it all re- 
solves itself into the simple 
factor of “what does the buyer 
get for his money?” and we feel 
we can give him more for his 
dollar with a fair allowance for 
his car than he can get elsewhere. 

That is our method of meeting 
the situation, and our salesmen 
are all trained to meet it that way, 
and our advertising is directed to 
help them meet it. 

It is natural for the dealer to 
revolt at some of the advertising 
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appropriations because instead of 
helping him merchandise his prod- 
uct, they are used as a lever to 
aggravate the situation, to load 
more cars on him than his terri- 
tory can reasonably digest; and no 
real effort is made to educate the 
dealer organization to team up 
with the advertising, nor is he 
taken sufficiently into the manu- 
facturer’s confidence and shown 
that the advertising appropriation 
bears but a very small part of the 
cost load. What more natural, 
then, than for him to feel that it 
is a goad and a spur to force him 
to greater sales expedients and 
more used cars at unprofitable 
prices? However, education and 
co-operation will eventually eradi- 
cate that, especially if the dealer 
is taught to harmonize his efforts 
with the advertising. 





An Agency’s Charges 
for a Booklet 





Hurst & McDownatp 
Cuicaco, Itt. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am interested in finding out what 
method the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies recommends in 
billing clients for amounts spent on 
such hans of advertising as direct mail. 

Some time ago I believe you a 
lished the by-laws of the A. A. 
which gave the recommended ames 
of billing such expenditures. If you 
have published such an article I wish 
that you could give me the date of its 

pearance and also the titles and dates 

a on other articles which you believe 
would be informative along this line. 

The list of articles dealing with re- 
sales plans which you sent to me is 
very satisfactory, and I want to thank 
ou for the quick and complete manner 
in which Bn complied with our request. 

Hewat, Hunst & & McDonacp, 
H. E. Brooks. 


Henri, 


UR records do not show any 

Printers’ INK articles out- 
lining methods of billing adver- 
tisers for direct-mail work as 
recommended by the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies. 

We can, however, answer that 
question according to our knowl- 
edge of general practice in the 
advertising agency field. Assume 
the job in question is a booklet 
which is to be written by the 
agency, illustrated with line cuts 
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of original drawings, and printed 
under the supervision of the 
agency. The general practice 
would be to add a charge of 15 
per cent to the amount spent for 
drawings and for line-cuts and 15 
per cent to the amount paid to th« 
printer. In addition, the agent 
would bill the advertiser a stated 
sum for the job of writing the 
booklet. This sum would depend 
upon the amount and quality of 
writing done. Almost invariably, 
this amount is determined and 
agreed upon by advertiser and 
agent before the writing job is 
started —[Ed. Printers’ InxK. 





Bayley Blower Company Ap- 
points Milwaukee Agency 


The Bayley Blower Company, Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer of heating, ven- 
tilating and air-conditioning equipment, 
has appointed Hannah-Crawford, Inc., 
Milwaukee advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. Business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 





Guild of Free Lance Artists 
Elects 


The Guild of Free Lance Artists, 
New York, has elected the following of 
ficers for the ensuing year: President, 


John La Gatta; vice-president, McClel- 
land Barclay; secretary, John Alonzo 
Williams and treasurer, R. F. Schab- 


elitz. 





W. G. Shortal Joins 
F. B. Stearns Company 


William G. Shortal has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of The F. B. 
Stearns Company, Cleveland, manufac- 
turer of Stearns-Knight automobiles. He 
formerly was with the Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Financial Accounts for 
Pratt-Moore Agency 


E. E. MacCrone & Company, The In- 
vestment Trust of America and The 
Investment Research Corporation, all 
of Detroit, have appointed the Pratt. 
Moore Advertising Company, of that 
city, to direct their advertising accounts. 





Real Estate Account to 
Pratt & Florea 


The Karter Realty Sales Corporation, 
New York, has appointed ratt 
Florea, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
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We have never found 
it necessary to resort to 
trick typography tomake 
our work conspicuous. 
The notable thing about 
our work is the quality 
of our craftsmanship. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


“ §58E.WASHINGTON 10E.PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Trade-Mark 
Registrations Show 
Increase 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 
URING the Government's last 
fiscal year, 14,858 trade-marks 
were registered by the Patent Of- 
fice, an increase of 622 over the 
total for 1926, according to the re- 
cent annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents. Also, during 
the last fiscal year there were 
1,782 labels registered and 1,074 
prints, and the registrations of 
both showed an increase over all 
previous years. The trade-mark 
registrations of last year were the 
largest with one exception, the fis- 
cal year of 1924, when 16,203 
marks were registered. 

The report states that during the 
year, 17,503 trade-mark applica- 
tions and 3,550 applications for re- 
newal of trade-mark registrations 
were received, and 3,370 label and 
print applications; also 23,757 
amendments to trade-mark, label, 
and print applications. 

Measured by the number of ap- 
plications received, including those 
for patents, the year just closed is 
reported to be the greatest in the 


history of the Patent Office, 
slightly exceeding the year 1922, 
exceeding the year 1926 by 3,700 


and the year 1925 by 10,000 
cases. As to the handling of the 
volume of business, the report 
states: “While both the trade-mark 
and design divisions are current, 
acting on new cases within thirty 
days and on amended cases within 
fifteen days, cases awaiting official 
action in the patent divisions have 
increased from 43,765 to 64,646 
over 20,000.” 

The Commissioner then points 
out that the falling behind of the 
work is due to an inadequate num- 
ber of patent examiners. He also 
discusses a condition which seri- 
ously hampers practically every 
organization of the Government, 
by explaining that during the year 
the Patent Office has continued to 
suffer from the number of resig- 
nations of highly trained em- 
ployees from the examining corps. 


cases, 
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There were ninety-eight resigna- 
tions during the year out of a 
force of less than 500, and the r 
port states that these resignation 
constitute such a drain on the sc 
entific corps of the office as ser 
ously to cripple the force, lowe: 
the effective output of the offic: 
and impair the quality of the worl 
In speaking of the men who ré 
signed, the report states further 

“Their services were of ver 
great value to the office. Most oi 
those who have resigned were ex 
perienced men. In the main, they 
leave the Patent Office to accey 
more lucrative employment outsid 
the Government. To give a profes 
sional man, _ scientifically and 
legally educated, an intensive train 
ing for several years in our partic 
ular work and then to permit him 
to resign merely because he is paid 
an insufficient salary is not only 
false economy but entails larg: 
economic loss.” 

During the year, the earnings 
from inventions were $1,686,655, 
and from trade-marks $208,049; 
and $3,524,155 was the total re- 
ceipts from all sources. The ex 
penditures were $3,769,604, leaving 
a deficit of $245,448 for the year. 


Ruggles & Brainard Appoint 
Western Manager 


Loyal Walker has been appointed 
Western manager of Ruggles & Brain- 
ard, Inc., representative for the sale 
and production -of color pages in The 
Man Group, which includes Field & 
Stream, Forbes, Magazine of Business 
Nation's Business, Popular Science 
Monthly and Scientific American. His 
headquarters will be at Chicago. 

Join P. =_9 Andrews 
Corporation 

John J. Roche and Harold P. Nelson 
have joined the advertising and sales 
service department of the L. An- 


Glendale, N. Y., 
Roche was formerly 
Gair Company, New 
Nelson was with The 
Alliance, also of 


Corporation, 
paper goods. Mr. 
with the, Robert 
York, and Mr. 
Millinery Research 
that city. 


W. T. White and T. H. White 


Resign from White Motor 

Windsor T. White, chairman of the 
board of the White Motor Company, 
Cleveland, and Thomas H. White, his 
son, vice-president of the company, 
have resigned. They remain, however, 
as directors of the company. Walter 
C. White continues as president. 


drews 
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HREE out of four 
have it in Detroit. 


q 


No, this has nothing 
whatever to do with 
the advertisingly 
famous “four out of 
five.” 

gq 


But three out of every 
four homes in the city 
of Detroit worth 
advertising to will re- 
ceive and digest your 
advertising message 
through The Detroit 
Free Press. 


q 


To saturate a city like 
Detroit with advertis- 
ing is as wasteful and 
useless as attempting 
to enforce Volstead in 
NewYork City. While 
thousands may ardently 
desire the tiled kitchen, 
the solid silver tea ser- 
vice or a Sarouk on the 
living room floor, lean 


The Detro 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


PRINTERS’ INK 


incomes drive them to 
soup bones and the 
staff of life. There is 
no prohibition on as- 
piration in Detroit, 
but there is, obviously, 
considerable prohibi- 
tion on acquirement. 


q 


Those with incomes of 
$5000 or more, and 
those on the way up to 
$5000 or more are Free 
Press readers almost to 
a head in the Fourth 
Market. 
gq 


Beyond these you may go, 
circulationally speaking. 
You can even veneer the 
whole town with agate 
lines. But that’s all it will 
be brother, just veneer. 


q 


The moment you select 
The Free Press, you auto- 
matically select your buyers 
in “‘the empire of motors.” 






CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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119 West goth St., New York 
Chicago Office, 360 N. Michigan Avenue 
San Francisco Office, 302 Kohl Building 
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Bossy JONES 
“A great golfer, but he can't win!” 


That's what the critics said of Bobby Jones five years ago. 
Since then he has accounted for seven major championships 
and is acknowledged the greatest living shot maker. 

Changes, other than in the golfing world, have also taken 
place. The advertising and editorial pages of any magazine 
prove thé point. G. Lynn Sumner summed it up in saying, 
“The American people have struck a change of pace.” 

And McClure’s keeps pace with this ‘‘new American tempo.” 


Stories of struggle and achievement —the Bobby Jones article 
is typical— appeal to people who are in the market for those 
conveniences and luxuries which make living more enjoyable. 
Thus, McClure’s, with its ambitious, buying audience, has 
become a productive medium for those advertisers whose 
products contribute to more enjoyable living. 








Machine Tool Builders Begin to 
Use the Advertising Tool 


Some Hopeful Signs of Growing Appreciation of the Part Advertisin~ 
Plays in Sales Promotion 


By Frederick B. Heitkamp 


Sales Promotion Manager, The Cincinnati Milling Machine Company 


HE customary cold and me- 
chanical type of copy, so well- 
of advertising 


known to readers 
of the machine-tool 
industry, has had a 
long reign, but 
there are signs that 
it is giving way to 
something better. 
Progress, in as con- 
servative an indus- 
try as ours, is 
gradual, but it is a 
long way from be- 
ing imperceptible. 
There is a new 
type of machine- 
tool advertis- 
ing nowadays; but 
it is by no means 
confined to one, or 
even to a few, 
firms. 

A large share of 
the credit for the 
change that is tak- 
ing place belongs 
to the trade papers 
themselves, fav- 
ored as they have 
been by a combina- 
tion of circum- 
stances working 
from within the 
industry and the 
individual plant. 

The machine-tool 
industry is gradu- 
ally learning that 
advertising isa 
sales force —not 
merely an an- 
nouncement of cer- 
tain products which 
are available for 
purchase because 


they have been completed in the 
design department and run through 
the manufacturing shop. 
.Advertising, we are finding, in 
the machine-tool industry as much 


here were no **** 
in the letter to Jimmy 


Recently we sent some taps to a prominent nut and 
bolt company in Detroit. It happened that the test 
of some of these taps against others was run at 
night. Whereupon our Detroit office received the 
following communication 
“In testing out the special taps which you 
left with me, the results on one in par- 
ticular is quite interesting. As witness, the 
following verbatim note our night operator 
left for Jimmy 
‘Jimmy 
That tap that was in No. 6 run all those nuts 
out and I put it in No. 3 and deseed if it 
isn’t still going to beat baws. If they'd order 
some taps like that they wouldn't have to get them 
by the arm loads. | broke about a balf dozen of 
these other taps before midnight in No. 3 
They're not worth a dees — won't stand up.’ 
“I have this tap with a few of the outs 
produced thereon on my desk which I will 
be glad to let you have to show your friends 
in Hartford.” 
Is it amy wonder that the operator's enthusiasm 
sought emphatic language for expression? 

This much is true: Any tap that would make a 
mechanic write such an unsolicited report would 
save money for the Company that employed him 

Trey P & W Taps in your own plant. Test them 
against any you can buy. Compare output and cost 
against any figures that any other taps make. Buy 
P & W— or not — from your, own findings. 


PRATT & WHITNEY CO. 
Hartford, Conmecticut 
Division NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 
oun nemecman Pre ADH Pra #t. tows 
bos ro" 


SAN FRANCISCO 
cmcaco perrsponcn 


CUVELAND 
be rkotr 





A FRESH TWIST IS GIVEN TO 
TESTIMONIAL COPY 
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as in any other, must be built upé 
intelligent studies of all the con- 
ditions to be faced. Analyses of 


this nature star 
with the fund 

mentals of discov 
ering markets, 
analyzing buying 
habits, determining 
whether or not 
seasonal factor 
enter into the ac 
tual sales, and as a 
result developing 
very definite ap- 
peals which can be 
made for the sale 
of machine tools- 

instead of their 
mere presentation 
The papers in the 
field have been dili- 
gent in weighing 
these appeals and 
selecting the most 
persuasive to 
recommend to the 
manufacturer. 

The tendency of 
all machine -t 00! 
advertising seems 
to be toward a 
greater use and ap 
preciation of sur 
veys of this kind. 
Unfortunately, per- 
haps, too few man- 
ufacturers have, 
however, really 
taken these sur- 
veys, at their full 
value, and fewer 
still have put the 
suggestions into 
practical appli 
tion so far as their 


own selling methods and programs 
are concerned. 

There are other manufacturers 
—a growing number—who have 
seen the advantage of establishing 
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ales-promotion departments and 
nake it the duty of certain of the 
personnel of these departments to 
make additional and parallel study 

f all factors affecting sales and 
the promotion of sales. Some of 
the best work that has been done 
y these departments, work cred- 
itable to the entire industry, has 
een in the careful study of com- 
etitive practice, not only of prod- 
icts which are of exactly similar 
ature, but in the close and intel- 
ligent watch kept upon what the 
‘ther manufacturer is doing in the 
way of promoting his sales, par- 
ticularly as far as advertising is 
oncerned. This might have tended 
to mere slavish imitation, but it 
has actually resulted in some 
healthful emulation in ideas which 
has been for the good of the en- 
tire industry. 

Certain facts are also available 
as a result of industrial co-opera- 
tion through the executive offices 
of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, which make 
it possible to keep in very close 
touch with economic factors affect- 
ing the sales and advertising pro- 
grams, to watch seasonal and cy- 
clical influences and to guide their 
policies accordingly. 

The best evidence of the new 
spirit and effectiveness in machine- 
tool advertising is to be found by 
selecting a few examples to illus- 
trate the present-day tendencies of 
the industry. One of the best fea- 
tures of the new type of advertis- 
ing is that it often effectively com- 
bines an excellent advertisement 
for the company publishing it, with 
a bit of educational help toward 
the solution of a current problem 
which is troubling the industry. 

The question of obsolete ma- 
chine tools, for example, and what 
is to be done with them, is as se- 
rious a one for the machine-tool 
builders as is the “used-car” prob- 
lem to the automobile industry. 
How to help the user of such tools 
to realize that he is operating them 
at a loss is a problem which is de- 
manding careful attention on the 
part of all machine-tool builders. 

The Walcott Machine Company 
recently published a very striking 
and effective advertisement show- 
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ing a row of flat cars loaded with 
lathes of an old type. The head- 
line, “Aces in Their Day,” practi- 
cally told the story, although it 
was driven home by simple, 
straightforward copy. In layout 
and type of illustration, but most 
of all in this combination of spe- 
cific selling appeal with a word 
beneficial to the entire industry, I 
consider this a fine type of the 
new machine-tool advertisement. 
Human interest enters into some 
of the best of the recent adver- 
tisements of the Pratt & Whitney 
Company. This company recently 
published an advertisement headed 
“A Letter to Jimmy,” which gives 
a fresh and appealing turn to the 
familiar testimonial type of adver- 
tisement. The letter, reproduced, 
is an actual one written by the 
night operator in a certain plant, 
to his foreman, praising the Pratt 
& Whitney product. There is a 
genuinely humorous touch in the 
explanation given of the necessary 
expurgation in this letter. 


ANOTHER ADVERTISEMENT 


Another recent advertisement by 
the same company shows the man- 
ner in which the machine-tool 
advertiser is beginning to look 
around for ideas that can be dram- 
atized to form part of his story. 
Under the heading “33° Ice Must 
Melt” the Niles Tool Works Com- 
pany (this firm and Pratt & Whit- 
ney forming part of the Niles- 
Bement-Pond organization) finds 
a text for a constructive discussion 
of “the melting-point of profits.” 

Some companies are making 
effective use of illustrations in 
which, by bringing the particular 
feature which is being discussed 
into unusually large display and 
combining this with a small insert 
showing the application of this fea- 
ture, new life is given to a purely 
mechanical sales point. There are 
other evidences of enterprise in the 
use some manufacturers are be- 
ginning to make of hand-lettering 
and of color instead of the cold, 
conventional type faces they once 
employed. 

One manufacturer has resorted 
to the use of woodcuts in order to 
introduce a little different tone and 
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Setting a 
New Pace in 
Publishing Enterprise 











ARTHUR CAPPER 
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Watch The Household Magazine 


It is making amazing strides. Those who were 
impressed by its recent growth will witness a 
most impressive rise in 1928. 


The Household Magazine has scored a decisive 
success because it embarked upon a definite 
policy of making the most of its basic position 
and its 1,650,000 circulation. 


It is now a primary publication—first in its field. 


It is a stable audience—therefore, a _ stable 
market. 


More than 70% of its readers own their own 
homes 80% of which have more than five rooms. 


Ninety-three percent of the circulation of The 
Household Magazine is located in retail trading 
centers served by a town of not less than 5,000. 


It is an intrinsic new block of circulation not 
available through any other similar source. 


And so it came to pass that scores of successful 
national advertisers have realized in The 
Household Magazine a new force, and one that 
has proved eminently successful. 


Watch The Household Magazine in 1928. 


Tee HOUSEHOLD 


MAGA ZINE 


“THE MAGAZINE OF MAIN STREET” 


CHICAGO: 608 South Dearborn Street 
NEW YORK: 420 Lexington Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 201 Sharon Building 


D. M. NOYES 


Publisher Advertising Manager 
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at the same time has combined with 
this a series of advertisements fea- 
turing the manufacture of parts 
for various other industries— 
tractors, for example. Each ad- 
vertisement tells its own story 
and the series, when bound to- 
gether in booklet form, makes a 
very good sales argument in be- 
half of that machine. 

Most of these points mentioned 
are, of course, commonplaces of 
advertising technique in other in- 
dustries, but that does not affect 
the significance of the fact that 
they are now to be found in the 
machine-tool industry. It is not 
the distance you have already cov- 
ered that counts, so much as the 
rate at which you are now going, 
and the direction in which you are 
headed. One of the most helpful 
signs of all in machine-tool adver- 
tising is the fact that the manu- 
facturers themselves realize how 
little they have, so far, actually 
accomplished. But we believe the 
industry as a whole is on the right 
road ; and it is going steadily ahead. 


Glove Makers’ 


Joint Campaign Gets 
Results 
ROSPERITY in the glove in- 


dustry today is due chiefly to 
the advertising and merchandising 


campaign which members of the 
National Association of Leather 
Glove and Mitten Manufacturers 
began four years ago, Thomas J. 
Sellinger, president of the associa- 
tion, reported November 14 at its 
semi-annual convention in Chicago. 
The campaign has produced con- 
crete results in added sales volume, 
he said. As a result, the associa- 
tion decided to push its advertising 
and merchandising work during 
1928 on a more vigorous basis. 

It was at the association’s No- 
vember meeting four years ago 
that the decision was made to use 
advertising to combat the ungloved 
hand which the industry recognized 
as its chief target. Manufacturers 
were not in the mood at that time 
to finance a co-operative advertis- 
ing campaign running up into the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
but they did feel that some sort of 
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start should be made. Accord 
ingly a modest program of national! 
and trade-paper advertising was 
built around the slogan, “In any 
event gloves.” 

“Now our advertising and mer- 
chandising efforts have reached thx 
point. where none of our manu- 
facturers would willingly see then 
curtailed,” says Albert Rosenthal 
of the Northup _Glove Company 
Johnstown, N. Y. 

“Gloves used to be a plaything 
of the weather. Now the weathe: 
is becoming less and less a facto 
in glove sales. Retail stores i 
several large cities have tied in 
with our advertising in a most 
encouraging way and have used t 
their advantage, and ours, the win 
dow display, and other promo 
tional material we have supplied 
to them. Each year since the asso 
ciation began its advertising, sales 
have shown a definite increase 
That the glove industry’s present 
enviable position is due largely t 
this advertising and the manner 
in which it has been merchandised 
cannot be doubted.” 

During the coming year glove 
manufacturers expect to tie-u; 
their efforts to those of the shoe, 
apparel and other industries which 
are conducting co-operative cam- 
paigns. Newspaper advertising, 
which in the past has focused on 
New York and Chicago in connec- 
tion with special merchandising 
weeks, will be extended to include 
Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Si 
Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and 
Minneapolis. 


Wilfred W. Fry Honored by 
Colgate University 
ey Ww. senior partner of 
. W. Ayer & Son, was recently given 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
by Colgate University. This honor was 
conferred upon Mr. Fry for “note 
worthy achievement in business and en- 
lightened interest in the cause of reli 

gion and education.” 


Fry, 


B. B. Popell Joins R. G. 
Haskins Company 

B. B. Popell has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the RG G. Haskins 
Company, Chicago, manufacturer of 
portable electric machinery. He was 
formerly with the Illinois Tool Works, 
also of Chicago. 
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Federal Court Says Agency Is 
“Personal Service’ 


Decision in Case of Fuller & Smith, Which Clearly Defines Agency 
as a Personal Service Corporation, Will Have Important 
Bearing on Cases Now Pending 


N advertising agency is clearly 

defined as a personal service 
orporation by Judge Westen- 
aver, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court, in a decision in favor 
f Fuller & Smith, Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency, in a suit brought 
for the recovery of 1918 Federal 
ncome taxes. If the case is not 
-eversed in a higher court, if it is 
taken to such a court, the Gov- 
rnment must return about $20,000 
to the Fuller & Smith agency. 

The opinion, which is sweep- 
ingly in favor of the plaintiff 
agency, will have an important 
hearing on other cases now pend- 
ing. It probably constitutes the 
learest and most decisive state- 
ment of the conditions entitling an 
igency to personal service classi- 
fication that has yet been made. 
For a proper understanding of this 
case a general background first 
must be painted. 

Under the Federal Revenue Act 
f 1918, many advertising agencies 
filed their income tax returns as 
personal service corporations. This 
particular classification for tax 
purposes existed in the four years 
of 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921. Dur- 
ing the four years mentioned, cor- 
porations paid, in addition to the 
normal tax, an excess profits tax. 
A corporation was allowed certain 
credits for invested capital which 
applied in the determination of the 
amount of excess profits tax. 

There were certain types of cor- 
porations in which capital played 
little part in the amount of their 
profits, because their income was 
the result of personal service. 
Such businesses were classified as 
“personal service corporations,” 
which Congress defined as mean- 
ing : 

“A corporation (1) whose in- 
come is to be ascribed primarily 
to the activities of the principal 
owners or stockholders, (2) who 
are themselves regularly engaged 


in the active conduct of the af- 
fairs of the corporation and (3) 
in which capital (whether invested 
or borrowed) is not a material 
income producing factor, (4) but 
does not include any foreign cor- 
poration nor (5) any corporation 
fifty per centum or more of whose 
gross income consists either of 
gains, profits, or income derived 
from trading as a principal or (6) 
gains, profits, commissions, or 
other income derived from Gov- 
ernment contract, or contracts, 
made between April 6, 1917, and 
November 11, 1918, both dates in- 
clusive.” 

To return now to the Fuller & 
Smith case: The Government con- 
tended that Fuller & Smith was 
not a personal service corporation 
as defined in this law, first, because 
three of the principals had certain 
outside interests. The outside in- 
terest was a farm-tractor business 
—a separate and independent en- 
terprise—known as the Craig Trac- 
tor Company. The advertising 
account of the tractor company 
was handled by the agency and the 
agency, as a corporation, lent 
money to the tractor company. 

After considering these and 
other facts, the court, however, 
decided that it was not the inten- 
tion of the law to exclude princi- 
pal owners and stockholders of a 
personal service corporation from 
all outside activities. The words 
of the court on this point were: 

“The language of Section 200 
is not susceptible of a construc- 
tion so narrow as to exclude 
all outside activities of the prin- 
cipal owners or stockholders. The 
language is regularly engaged, 
not exclusively engaged. These 
important stockholders were regu- 
larly, actively, and continuously 
engaged in the conduct of its 
affairs. This was their regular 
and principal employment. They 
were nonetheless regularly, actively, 
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and continuously engaged, even 
though they may have de- 
voted some time and energy to 
the abortive tractor enterprise as 
a side issue.” 

The second contention, that capi- 
tal was a material income-produc- 
ing factor, Judge Westenhaver ex- 
amined in detail, holding that even 
though an agency were legally lia- 
ble for its client’s advertising bill, 
a point made much of by the Gov- 
ernment, this was immaterial when, 
as shown, the agency so conducted 
its business that it did not need 
to use its capital. 

That an agency’s capital gives it 
financial standing, as argued by the 
Government, the opinion conceded 
to be true. Yet the evidence pre- 
sented was held to show convinc- 
ingly that the plaintiff’s business 
was not due to these things, but 
to its standing in the advertising 
world. The court, in its decision 
on this point said: 

“It is contended that the plain- 
tiff’s capital was a material income- 
producing factor. In support of this 
contention it is urged that plain- 
tiff had a_ substantial capital, 


greater than was normally required 
in its business; that as a result 
of the presence of such capital it 
had a good credit rating; that it 
used some part thereof in produc- 
ing or procuring art work for its 


clients; and also that it bound 
itself to publishers for its clients’ 
advertising bills, and used at times 
its capital in paying these bills. 
I am not certain but that defen- 
dant does not make a like conten- 
tion with respect to the Craig 
Tractor Company. But if so, 
what has already been said is ade- 
quate, and the contention will be 
disregarded. 

“When plaintiff organized, it 
had an authorized capital of $125.,- 
000. It had an issued capital stock 
of the par value of $90,000, of 
which $15,000 was issued for good- 
will. On January 31, 1918, it had 
assets of $136,604.07, and outstand- 
ing capital stock of the par value 
of $96,500. On January 31, 1919, 
it had assets of $167,761.83 and 
outstanding capital stock of the 
par value of $115,000. Plaintiff 
did not need and did not actually 
use in its business more than a 
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third of this amount of capital. 
The increase in assets during the 
period in question was chiefly due 
to payments made by new stock- 
holders for the capital stock issued 
to them. The capital not needed 
was invested, part in Liberty 
Bonds and part in loans to or 
notes of its several stockholders 
Its earnings from personal ser- 
vices rendered to clients account 
for 99.24 per cent of its total in- 
come. Its return from its invested 
capital and other sources amounts 
to .76 per cent of its income. The 
important, if not the only, reason 
for having this excess capital 
would seem to be the legal prohi- 
bition against impairment of out- 
standing capital stock. 

“It was built up from the pay- 
ments of stockholders for capital 
stock and not accumulated from 
earnings. The annual earnings, 
after the payment of salaries and 
expenses, were distributed as divi- 
dends. 

“Nor did plaintiff buy and sell 
or otherwise trade in advertising 
space. Its method of doing busi- 
ness is the same as that described 
in several opinions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals and of the Dis- 
trict Courts dealing with adver- 
tising agencies. After its study 
and investigation of a client’s 
problem and the submission to and 
approval by a client of a plan of 
advertising, a contract was entered 
inte with the client, designating 
plaintiff as its advertising agent. 
This contract provided for the per- 
formance of services substantially 
as already outlined. Plaintiff did 
not contract for space on its own 
account. It merely reserved ad- 
vertising space for specific clients. 
If the client for whom the space 
was reserved, did not use, the 
plaintiff could not transfer it to 
another client. The publisher ren- 
dered its bills direct to the plain- 
tiff. The advertiser made pay- 
ment direct to the plaintiff. The 
advertising space billed by plain- 
tiff to its client in no case ex- 
ceeded the publisher’s card rates. 
The publisher with whom plain- 
tiff reserved space and placed ad- 
vertising, allowed the plaintiff a 
discount, usually 10 (15) per 
cent, from its published card rates. 
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Sometimes a small discount in ad- 
dition was allowed for prompt pay- 
ment. The plaintiff’s income con- 
sisted in the commission or differ- 
ential between the publisher’s card 
rates paid by its clients and the 
amount paid over by plaintiff to 
the publisher. In other words, the 
discount allowed by the publisher 
to the advertising agent, and the 
discount for each payment made 
up substantially plaintiff’s entire in- 
come. Its other source of income 
consisted of the retainer fee paid by 
its client; but, whenever an ad- 
vertising program was agreed upon, 
plaintiff’s retainer was credited 
on the commissions received, and 
whenever the commission equaled 
the retainer, no separate income 
from that source resulted. 

“This method of doing business 
was uniform. In practice, plain- 
tiff arranged its due dates with its 
clients in time to get in their 
money before the publisher’s bills 
had to be paid. If a cash discount 
for prompt payment was realized, 
plaintiff gave the benefit of it to 
its client. In only one instance 
during the period in question did 
any of plaintiff’s clients fail to 
pay on time. So that, except in 
this single instance plaintiff was 
never obliged to use other funds 
to pay the publisher or ever ex- 
tended credit to a client. Defen- 
dant’s counsel stresses in this con- 
nection, two considerations. It is 
said that this method of doing 
business made plaintiff legally lia- 
ble to the publisher for its client’s 
advertising bill. This may or may 
not be true. No opinion with re- 
spect thereto need be or is ex- 
pressed. If, in point of fact, the 
plaintiff so conducted its business 
that it did not need or use its 
capital, the fact that it was theo- 
retically liable becomes imma- 
terial. It is further said that 
plaintiff’s capital gave it a finan- 
cial standing and entitled it to a 
commercial rating. This is prob- 
ably true. Yet the evidence is 
convincing that plaintiff's business 
success was not due to the pres- 
ence of capital or to its financial 
rating, but that its standing in 
the advertising world on which its 
business success was based, was 
due to the prestige of Smith and 
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other principal stockholders. Cli- 
ents sought plaintiff’s services be- 
cause of that professional stand- 
ing and reputation and not because 
of the financial rating of plaintiff. 

“The holdings of the courts, as 
well as the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, when dealing with this ques- 
tion, are uniform that it is not 
the presence of capital, but its use 
in earning income, that is the con- 
trolling consideration. Those hold- 
ings likewise are to the effect that 
the presence and use of capital 
such as required to provide and 
maintain an office, with elaborate 
present-day equipment, and to pay 
salaries of employees, do not make 
capital a material income-produc- 
ing factor. Such use of capital is 
incidental. In a modern law office, 
one-third of the gross income is 
usually absorbed in this way. In 
this respect, the cases arising 
under Section 209, Revenue Act 
of 1917, are in point. That sec- 
tion provides that trading or busi- 
hess corporations having no in- 
vested capital or only a nominal 
capital, are to be classified sepa- 
rately and taxed as a partnership. 

“Advertising agencies and other 
corporations doing business in the 
same manner as plaintiff and hav- 
ing as much capital and making 
an equivalent use of it, were held 
to be entitled to the classification. 

“Plaintiff’s income otherwise 
than from its retainer fees and 
commission on advertising placed 
with publishers, is so insignificant 
as to be immaterial. In the 
matter of such discounts, as 
distinguished from commission, 
plaintiff lost $3,204.17. This loss 
was due to the fact that its client 
computed the discount on the 
publisher’s card rating, whereas 
plaintiff, in paying the publisher, 
computed the discount only on the 
net rate. Likewise, in the so-called 
art department, plaintiff suffered a 
loss of $3,664.84. Hence, all of 
plaintiff's income except .76 per 
cent, derived from investments, is 
the direct result of personal service 
rendered.” 

The fact that Fuller & Smith 
had an art department, a condi- 
tion much stressed by the Gov- 
ernment, and about which previous 
cases have centered, was dismissed 
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in a single paragraph of the opin- 
ion. Fuller & Smith were held to 
be “not trading, manufacturing or 
merchandising art work.” Put- 
ting its clients’ advertising in vis- 
ual form was no different from 
written copy, the court held. The 
court’s exact language on this point 
was: 

“The maintenance by plaintiff 
of an art department is much 
stressed. Part of this work was 
performed by means of employees 
regularly or temporarily employed. 
The greater part of it was pro- 
cured from outside sources. As 
the result of experience, plaintiff 
finally abandoned its inside depart- 
ment and procured all art work 
outside. As to the outside work, 
actual cost only was billed to cli- 
ents. As to the inside production, 
it suffered the loss already stated, 
which did not include all expenses 
incurred in connection therewith. 
The total bears an_ insignificant 
relation to plaintiff's main busi- 

This art work, it seems to 
was plainly a personal ser- 


ness. 
me, 


vice incidental to the major service 
plaintiff undertook to perform for 


its clients. It was not trading 
merchandising or manufacturing 
art work. Plaintiff could not well 
perform its advertising service 
without giving visual form to its 
clients’ advertising, and this re- 
quired the preparation of designs 
and illustrations. In substance, 
this work was no different from 
written copy produced and fur- 
nished.” 

The Government’s third conten- 
tion—that the agency’s income was 
not to be ascribed to the activities 
of its principal owners or stock- 
holders—centered on a classifica- 
tion between principal and minority 
stockholders, a distinction that was 
not made in the law or in deci- 
sions concerned with its interpre- 
tation. On this point the court’s 
statement in its decision was: 

“It is contended that plaintiff's 
income is not to be ascribed pri- 
marily to the activities of its prin- 
cipal owners or stockholders. In 
support of this contention it is 
urged that plaintiff has a large 
number of small stockholders sus- 
taining to it primarjly the relation 
of employees and to whom are 
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paid large salaries; that it has 
other employees, some performing 
duties of the same nature as those 
of its principal stockholders, and 
hence that plaintiff’s income is not 
to be ascribed primarily to the ac 
tivities of its principal stockhold 
ers, but largely to the activities of 
minority stockholders having eacl 
a small block of stock, and to sal 
aried employees. In my opinion, 
this is the weightiest considera 
tion making against plaintiff’s right 
to the desired classification. It 
is a consideration which lurked in 
the record in some of the cases 
considered by other courts and the 
Board of Tax Appeals, in which 
the desired classification was al 
lowed, but the full significance of 
these elements does not seem to 
have heretofore been given ade- 
quate thought. First the impor 
tant facts will be stated and later 
the law will be considered: 

“The holdings of the several 
stockholders have already been 
sufficiently stated and will be re- 
peated only in terms of percent 
ages. On January 31, 1918, Smith 
held 57 per cent, Craig 10 per cent, 
Judson 12.1 per cent, Madden 6.1 
per cent, Horton 7.3 per cent, Mur- 
phy 4.9 per cent, and Charles E. 
Haring 2.6 per cent. On January 
31, 1919, Smith held 47.6 per cent, 
Craig 8.4 per cent, Judson 10.1 
per cent, Madden 5.1 per cent, 
Horton 6.1 per cent, Murphy 4 
per cent, Haring 2.1 per cent, 


*Fawcett, Wrigley and Belsey 2.1 


per cent, Spiro, Day and Dewitt 
1.8 per cent, Flynn 1.3 per cent, 
Bresnan, Gymer, Jacobs and Jones 
9 per cent. The dates of the sev- 
eral changes in stockholding in- 
terests are immaterial. “Thus it ap- 
pears that on the last named date 
and at all times, Smith, Craig, and 
Judson owned not less than 66.1 
per cent. They received as sal- 
aries and bonuses $33,376.39 and 
as dividends $26,740. Defendant 
classifies them as principal owners 
or stockholders. The remaining 
stockholders owned 33.9 per cent. 
They received as salaries and 
bonuses* $62,634.34, and as divi- 
dends $13,535. Defendant classi- 
fies them as minority stockholders. 
In addition thereto, there were 
many other employees who re- 
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My dear Mr. Putnam: 


We are plessed to::submit herewith 
copy of our ad, which will appear in your 
paper next Wednesday night. ‘e 


In reestablishing | old ties with 
The Washington Times, Fa in mind the 


happy to. ‘be back once 
_— a. Advertisers, 
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It takes two kevt 


Boston is unique among Ameri- 
can cities. Rated as the coun- 
try’s fourth largest market, the 
Boston trading area is exceeded 
in density of population by New 
York only. The Boston territory 
is compact. Within a thirty-mile 
radius from City Hall over two- 
and-a-half million live and work 
and buy. They constitute the 
Boston that interests the adver- 
tiser. But this great market is 
divided—the cleavage is as sharp 
as if an insurmountable barrier 
had been erected between the two 
groups. This separation is, how- 
ever, mental—not physical. Just 
as the forty towns and cities that 
compose Business Boston are 
separated by a street here, a rail- 
road there—so the preferences 
and buying habits of Boston’s 
population are divided by hered- 
ity, tradition and by environment. 
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Advertising Representative: For six years the Herald-Traveler has 

GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. been first in National Advertising, 

250 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. including all financial, automobile 

914 Peoples Gas Bidg., and publication advertising, among 
Chicago, Ill. Boston daily newspapers. 
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to open Boston 


There is no master key to Bos- 
ton for no one Boston newspaper 
appeals to both groups of Bos- 
ton’s divided populace. The 
Herald-Traveler is the over- 
whelming favorite with one 
group while three other Boston 
newspapers share preference by 
the other group. The Herald- 
Traveler group is by far the more 
important of the two—in per 
capita wealth and buying ca- 
pacity. The national advertiser 
who is contemplating the Boston 
market must keep these facts in 
mind—that the Boston market is 
divided; that no one newspaper 
covers both groups; that one of 
these groups can be reached 
through the Herald-Traveler 
only; that the other group may 
be reached by one or more of 
several Boston newspapers. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 








Advertising Representative : For six years the Herald-Traveler has 
GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. been first in National Advertising, 
250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. including all financial, automobile 
914 Peoples Gas Bidg., and publication advertising, among 

lb Boston daily newspapers. 
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These seals 

fight tuber- 

culosis, Buy 
them 


pEneTERS DK socaesd 
Reinforce 

Your Local Coverage 
Dallas Market 


HE Dallas Morning News is 
the biggest advertising medium 


in the Dallas field, and as such it is 
given overwhelming preference by 
national advertisers. 


A special combination rate be- 
tween The News and The Dallas 
Journal (Evening) permits the use 
of The Journal at a small part of its 
individual cost. 


The Journal gives intense city 
coverage. Ninety-two per cent of 
its circulation is city and suburban. 
It is read by people of good taste 
and corresponding buying-power. 


Use The News and The Journal 
in combination. One order, one set 
of plates or copy, one handling. 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 


Both members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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ceived salaries or wages aggregat- 
ing $37,571.98. ... Those em- 
ployees were in fact employees, 
ich as telephone operators, clerks, 
stenographers, bookkeepers and of- 
fice boys. Many of them were 
employed temporarily and only for 
short periods of time. Three of 
them are described as artists, as 
to whom it may properly be said 
that their activities were not other 
different from those of outside 
irtists who were specially em- 
ployed. One is classified as a re- 
search director, and he is the only 
one as to whose activities there 
n be any reason for thinking he 
performed other than purely cleri- 
cal or minor duties. On the whole, 
must be found that the em- 
ployees to whom these salaries 
were paid, were clerks and assis- 
tants, such as are found in every 
law office, and whose work bore 
o material relation to the success 
of the business, either as a_busi- 
ness getter or as a directing hand. 
The question, on the facts, nar- 
rows itself, I think, to the classi- 
fication as between principal and 
minority stockholders. 


“Section 200 does not classify 


stockholders on the basis of the 
amount of stock owned or held. It 
does not distinguish between ma- 
jority and minority stockholders. 
Nor have the regulations promul- 
gated by the Treasury Department 
ever made a_ like distinction. 
These regulations recognize a dis- 
tinction between active and non- 
active stockholders. Article 1529 
prescribes that no definite per- 
centage of stock or interest shall 
be taken as a conclusive test as 
to whether the active conduct of 
the corporation’s affairs is to be 
deemed that of the principal stock- 
holders. It further prescribes that 
no corporation may make a return 
in the first instance on the basis 
of being a personal service cor- 
poration, unless at least 80 per 
cent of its stock is held by those 
regularly engaged in the active 
conduct of its affairs. 

“Thus it appears that the prac- 
tical interpretation given to Sec- 
tion 200 by officials charged with 
its administration is to classify 
stockholders between active and 
inactive and to disregard majority 
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and minority stockholders. And 
such, also, I think, has been the 
general holding of the courts and 
of the Board of Tax Appeals.” 

After citing certain cases, the 
opinion continues : 

“Upon mature reflection, I am 
of the opinion that the ruling in 
the several cases cited, correctly 
interpret the law. The law was 
directed at absentee stock owner- 
ship. If the service rendered is in 
the nature of personal service and 
is rendered by the owners of the 
business, the law intended a sepa- 
rate classification for income and 
excess profit taxes. It was in- 
tended to give corporations per- 
forming services of this nature 
and in this manner the same tax 
position as a partnership. The 
dominating purpose was to dis- 
tinguish between corporations en- 
gaged in trade, merchandising, and 
manufacturing, in which much 
capital is required and without 
which profits may not be earned, 
and“corporations performing per- 
sonal services in which large capi- 
tal is not usually required or 
necessary to its efficient conduct. 
The discrimination is between in- 
come earned by capital and income 
earned by personal effort. The 
specific limitations in section 200 
were inserted in aid of this domi- 
nant purpose and to _ prevent 
evasion. They should not be 
stressed to the point of destroying 
the major purpose of the law. 
Sections 200 and 218, Revenue 
Act of 1918, tax personal service 
at the same rate and in the same 
manner as_ partnerships. The 
number of partners and_ the 
amount of their respective inter- 
ests is not made a test. So, under 
this section, the amount of the 
interest of the several stockholders 
is not to be taken as a controlling 
test. The controlling test must be 
looked for in another direction. It 
is whether the activities of the 
corporation are carried on by its 
owners regularly engaged, not 
whether some of its owners have 
a greater or less amount of stock. 
The law intended to forbid absen- 
tee stockholding interests of a 
material size. The administrative 
regulation already cited, impliedly 
declares that an absentee owner- 
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ship of 20 per cent is not material 
in the absence of some other im- 
portant features. In this case all 
the stockholders were active in 
the conduct of plaintiff’s business. 
The minority stockholders were 
all former employees and were ad- 
mitted to participation presum- 
ably because they have proved 
their ability to direct and carry 
on the plaintiff’s affairs. Their 
salaries and stockholding interests 
were no doubt apportioned with 
due regard to their ability and 
relative importance. Nothing ap- 
pears to indicate that such action 
was a subterfuge to get a different 
classification for taxation pur- 
poses. It would, I think, lead to 
endless confusion if we were now 
to introduce into the law an addi- 
tional classification among stock- 
holders, so that instead of active 
and non- -active stockholders, we 
should have in each case to reckon 
with majority and minority stock- 
holders. Instead of having to con- 
sider, as we do now, whether the 
stockholders as a group are the 
principal owners and are regularly 
engaged, we should have also to 
consider whether the taxpayer’s 
income is to be mainly ascribed to 
the activities of some one rather 
than some other active stock- 
holder, depending upon the size of 
the stockholder’s ownership. In 
my opinion, Congress did not con- 
template such a test. The law, I 
fear, would be unworkable if we 
should adopt it.” 


J. W. Egan, Jr., Advertising 
Manager, “The Chicagoan” 


James W. Egan, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of The 
Chicagoan, Chicago. He has represented 
Hearst morning newspapers in Chicago 
for the last six years. 





Sacramento “Union” Appoints 


Mogensen 
M. C. Mogensen & Company, Inc., 
publishers’ representatives, have been 
appointed to represent the Sacramento, 
Calif., Union on the Pacific Coast. 





New Account for J. Jay Fuller 


The {; Jy Fullér Advertising 
Agency, Inc. uffalo, N. Y., has been 


appointed advertising and merchandis- 
ing counsel for the Cameron Manufac- 
turing Company, also of Buffalo, manu- 
facturer of the Cameron antenna. 
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California Fruit Growers 
Get Annual Report 


The general manager’s report for the 
year, of the California Fruit Grower’s 
Exchange, points out that the wisdom 
of the consistent advertising campaign 
which has been carried forward continu- 
ously for twenty years is tangibly dem 
onstrated during seasons of record pro- . 
duction and financial return, such as the 
one just closed. 

“Exchange growers have now invested 
nearly $9,000,000 the report says in 
advertising, and merchandising Califor- 
nia citrus fruits to consumer and trade. 
Gross sales on a delivered basis during 
these twenty years —. — over a 
billion dollars with an f. o. b. return 
to members of $788,346,542. Sunkist 
advertising costs growers less than 1 per 
cent per consumer, or one-quarter to 
two-fi ths of a cent per dozen of their 
product.” 

The report stated that the effective 
ness of the advertising was further in- 
creased by having the Sunkist trade- 
mark stamped on over two and a half 
billion oragges. 


W. O. Woodward Joins 
W. F. Powers Company 


me O. Woodward has —_ the 

Ww. Powers Company, York, 
color lithography, as masdhandicing 
manager. For many years he has been 
president of the W. O. Woodward Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 


Death of C. H. House 


Clifford H. House, for many years 
local advertising manager of the San 
Francisco Examiner, died recently at 
that city. At one time he was on the 
staff of the Oakland, Calif., Tribune 
Later Mr. House became advertising 
manager of the San Francisco Cail. 
He was sixty-one years old. 











Appoints La Porte & Austin 
Agency 


The Moon Motor Car Company, St 
Louis, has appointed LaPorte Austin, 
Inc., "New York advertising agency, to 
direct a preliminary newspaper adver 
tising campaign on.a new series of 
Moon models. 





Rankin Agency Appoints 


Amedee Cole 
Amedee Cole has joined the Chicago 
copy staff of the Wm. H. Rankin Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency. He was 
formerly with the Gamble, Kuhl & 
Bent Company, Chicago. 


C. §. Cator with “Southern 
Drygoods Merchant” 


Clement S. Cator has been made man 
ager of the New York office ‘of the 
Southern Drygoods Merchant, St. Louis 
He was formerly with the New York 
office of N. W. Ayer & Son. 
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Starting an Advertising Agency 


Harry Dwight Smith Tells the Story of His Start in the Agency Business 
on the Witness Stand. 


N the court record of an action 

brought by the Fuller & Smith 
advertising agency to obtain a 
refund on taxes which it paid to 
the United States Government, and 
which is reported in detail else- 
where in this issue of PrinTERs’ 
Ink, there is an unusual and en- 
gagingly frank story on the start- 
ing of an advertising agency busi- 
ness. This story was told by 
Harry Dwight Smith, president 
of the Fuller & Smith agency, 
under questioning by his attorney, 
Newton D. Baker. 

The story as Mr. Smith told it, 
after he had first given his educa- 
tional and business background, 
and after he told of his work as 
advertising manager and later as 
assistant to the vice-president and 
general manager of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company, follows: 


Q. Mr. Smith, when did Fuller & 
Smith become a recognized agency, and 
what were the circumstances of its so 
ecoming ? 

A. I cannot give you the exact date, 
but approximately during either the lat- 
ter part of our first year of the part- 
wall. ~ or the early part of the second 
year. 

Q. That would be 1909 or 10, per- 
haps? 

A. Yes, approximately. I don’t know 
how far I may be permitted to go in 
describing this, but it seems to me that 
it has quite a bearing on the case. May 
I go back a bit and say that when I 
left Sherwin-Williams Company and 
went into business for myself, I felt 
very much at ease. I presumed, of 
course that the advertising agency busi- 
ness needed capital, as most businesses 
did. I presume even a lawyer could 
not hang up his shingle without bor- 
rowing some capital. That didn’t bother 
me because I had accumulated sufficient 
savings which seemed to me to be more 
than ample to fill my requirements, 
but remember I left Sherwin-Williams 
Company in the fall of 1907, and the 
panic came over the country, known as 
the panic of 1907 and 1908, and before 
I had fairly gotten under way, although 
I had left Sherwin-Williams Company 
and hadn’t yet rented an office for my- 
self or anything of that sort, I had 
made my intentions known to certain of 
my friends in Cleveland who were ad- 
vertisers, I found I had lost all of my 
accumulated savings so that I was faced 
with a distinct problem of how I was 
going to carry on in this venture of 
mine without any capital. 





I presumed that capital was required 
for five purposes: irst, to purchase 
office furniture and fixtures; second, to 
pay salaries and all of the common ex- 
penses incidental to the conduct of the 
business. I took care of both of these, 
since I had no capital, I took care of 
both of these by working alone and 
from my residence. And the third use 
for capital that I set down, was in fi- 
nancing the use of advertising space by 
my clients. I presumed at that time 
that I would have to extend credit to 
clients and pay my bills to publishers, 
and then afterward collect the bills 
from the advertisers, my clients. I then 
discovered, much to my surprise, be- 
cause, remember, that at Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company I had not been in the 
advertising agency business, I had 
simply worked with advertising 
agencies, and I had observed their 
methods and practice, but I did not 
know the method by which they financed 
the use of space which Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company was placing through 
them. But I did find, to my surprise, 
it was the custom in the advertising 
agency business, to collect the money 
from the client before you paid the 
publisher. Therefore, that need of 
capital was wiped off the slate. 

Another need of capital, as I sup- 
posed, was to finance the purchase of 
type-setting, electrotypes, the engrav- 
ings, and other craftsmen’s work, 
printed matter used in the preparation 
of these advertisements furnished to 
the publisher. I found on inquiry into 
the matter with some of my friends in 
the agency business, it was the custom 
to use capital in that way. Not having 
any capital, I had to get around it so 
I decided on the policy that I would 
neither take a profit on that class of 
business from the craftsmen nor ad- 
vance the purchase of it. I arranged 
with the craftsmen at that time . 
to take care of this work on our 
order, charging the amounts against 
the account of the advertiser, sending 
the bills to us, for audit and I send- 
ing them on to the advertiser for pay- 
ment. Thus, I did not need any capital 
to finance the mechanical work in con- 
nection with the preparation of adver- 
tising. 

The Court: The advertiser paid di- 
rect? 


The Witness: The advertiser paid di- 
rect to the printer. I might say that 
that method has been continued in our 
business and is in existence today and 
was during the period in question. 
There was one other point in which I 
felt we needed capital and that was 
in preparing the advertisement, making 
studies, and doing work of that sort 
in what is known as the_ speculative 
solicitation of business. It was the 
custom then in the agency business for 
the advertiser to ask several agencies 
to submit plans and ideas for his ad- 
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vertising. -Inasmuch as we _ believed 
no agency could submit plans or ideas 
until they had thoroughly studied the 
business and the market, it was abso- 
lutely essential we should be employed 
by the client before we gave them any 
plans or ideas, because we could not 
afford to take our time in studying and 
analyzing his business or making plans 
and presenting creative ideas unless 
we were hired. Therefore, to avoid the 
use of capital in this fifth requirement 
we decided on the policy of never doing 
any speculative work, which we have 
carried through without exception to 
this day. 

Therefore, as I say, when I was op- 
erating by myself, I was operating 
without any capital and in such a way 
that I needed no capital. When I took 
on a partner I took on a partner who 
also had no capital, and I didn’t need 
his capital. I didn’t need it; I simply 
wanted his ability and experience. I 
wanted his experience in financial ad- 
vertising, because it seemed to me there 
was a line or avenue of operation which 
would eventually become profitable. 
First, he demurred a bit when I first 
talked, objected about the matter, Mr. 
Fuller did, to the fact we had no capital 
between us, but when I explained the 
way we would work, he decided to come 
in. This was the early part of 1908. 
The Cleveland Trust Company did not 
desire to have Mr. Fuller resign from 
the Cleveland Trust Company at that 
time because the state of the financial 
market was such they did not wish to 
have any changes in the organization 
brought about, so we didn’t rent an 
office. We didn’t announce our part- 
nership. We decided as long as we had 
no money we would not announce the 
partnership, would not rent an office 
or really go into the business in the 
ordinary sense of the word until we had 
a sufficient number of retainers from 
clients, from advertisers, to enable us 
to pay out of these retainers such 
office rent and salaries as might be 
required. 

That was our plan and method. Mr. 
Fuller had obtained the agreement from 
the Cleveland Trust Company that the 
Cleveland Trust Company’ s advertising 
would come into our office, and 
that he could serve them out of our 
office. I had, in the meantime, from 
the early fall of 1907 up to the first 
of February, 1908, induced several ad- 
vertisers to do business with me, but 
early in 1908, just prior to the first of 
February, because of Mr. Fuller’s ex- 
perience in financial advertising, we 
made an annual contract on a retainer 
fee basis, or an annual agreement on 
a retainer fee basis, with the Geiger- 
Jones Company of Canton, Ohio, in- 
vestment house. We had also obtained 
an annual retainer from, about the 
same time, from the Central Brass Man- 
ufacturing Company, plumbers and 
makers of brass goods in Cleveland. 
The total of these two _ retainers 
amounted to about $5,100, which was 
ample to take care of all of our op- 
erating expenses, Mr. Fuller’s salary 
and my salary being paid out of the 
Cleveland Trust fee and the fees we 
were getting from the few advertisers 
I brought into the fold prior to 1908. 
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Q. Now, I want to interject a que 
tion. At that time you were not de 
riving from the advertising any of the 
so-called agency commissions? 

A Je were not, sir. 

Q. Because of the fact you were not 
then a recognized agency? 

A. Not necessarily; primarily becaus: 
we hadn’t attracted any manufacturers 
at that time who were using recognize: 
national advertising. 

Q. Go ahead, then. 

A. When we started out in 1908 we 
recognized one of the first things a new 
born advertising agency did was to ask 
for recognition from publishers, p 
cipally publishers of magazines 
newspapers. We decided we would »»t 
We believed that when we were wort!) 
of recognition we would get it. I mivht 
say, too, there was a bit of pride 
our refusal to ask for recognition 
we thought perhaps we might ask 
it and be turned down, and we didn't 
want to do that. 


Jones Brothers Tea Net Protit 


The Jones Brothers Tea Compan: 
Inc., Boston, showed a net profit of 
$206, 732, after charges, for the first 
nine’ months of 1927. This compares 
with a net profit of $142,814 for the 
corresponding period of 1926. The net 
profit for the third quarter was $80,92 
for 1927 and $50,059 for the same pe- 
riod of 1926. 


“Chicagoan” Appoints 
McJunkin Agency 


The Chicagoan, published by the M 
J. Quigley Publishing Company, Ch 
cago, has appointed the McJunkin Ad- 
vertising Company, Chicago, to direct 
its advertising account. ‘ainted bulle 
tins, business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 





W. J. Garvey Joins Winsten 
& Sullivan 

Walter J. Garvey has joined the staff 
of Winsten & Sullivan, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, as an account ex 
ecutive. He was formerly with the 
World Wide Advertising Corporation 
also of New York. 


Association Account to 
Harry Botsford 


The Society for the Development of 
Internal Combustion Power, Cleveland. 
a new organization of manufacturers of 
internal combustion engines, has placed 
its advertising account with arry 
Botsford, advertising, Titusville, Pa. 


Anthony Pugliese - with 
Ethridge 
Anthony Evie has joined the art 


staff of The Ethridge Company, New 
York advertising artists. 
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524 Wouldn’t Be 


: Satisfied to Stop With Only 
Two-Thirds of a job on that 


| Thanksgiving KZ Dinner 


Neither should any manufacturer be content 
with only a two-thirds job when it comes to 
advertising and selling in the Indianapolis 
market. 





Ge To reach and sell the last third (and therefore the 
! net profit third) of this rich market, you must use 
pe the TIMES. The other evéning paper, though 
leading in circulation, covers only the first two- 
thirds at best. Here are the figures: Homes in city 
circulation area, Post-Office count, 121,945 (check- 
up just completed shows less than 1% variation). 


M City circulation, other evening paper, 84,539; the 
‘h TIMES, 49,065, A.B.C. September 30, 1927. The 
Ad. two evening papers—same field, same time—give 


lle. complete coverage with least duplication. A morn- 
ail ing-evening combination gives volume circulation 
without certainty of coverage—duplication too great. 
Total TIMES circulation, 65,608—a market abun- 
n dantly worth selling. 
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You can’t afford to overlook the net-profit third 
of this market. Sell it through 
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The Advertising Agency from a 
Publisher’s Point of View 


A Federal Court Hears Such a Description from Frank Braucher of 
Crowell Publishing Company—Loss on Bad Credits Is 
Two Hundredths of One Per Cent 


N opinion of the present ad- 

vertising agency system from 
a publisher’s point of view has 
been given in a Federal Court, 
under oath, by Frank Braucher, 
advertising director of the Crowell 
Publishing Company, publisher of 
The Woman’s Home Companion, 
The American Magazine, Collier’s, 
Farm and Fireside and The Men- 
tor. Testimony on this subject 
was given in the case brought by 
the Fuller & Smith advertising 
agency, of Cleveland, to obtain a 
refund on taxes paid the United 
States Government. Mr. Brauch- 
ers statements were made under 
direct examination by Newton D. 
Baker, counsel for Fuller & Smith. 

Later under redirect examina- 
tion Mr. Braucher testified, with 
specific figures on the value of 
the present system of agency com- 
pensation from a credit risk stand- 
point for the publisher. 

His testimony under direct and 
redirect examination follows: 

Direct examination: 

Q. Will. you describe to the Court 
from the publisher’s point of view what 
an advertising agency is? 

regard an advertising agency as 
an organization built up to serve the in- 
terests of the manufacturer who adver- 
tises, advising him in matters in market- 
ing his products through the assistance 
of advertising, studying markets, and 
making the plans, which, with the using 
of advertising, will make the manufac- 
turer a greater profit on the sale of 
his goods or sell more. goods. 

Q. Do you sell space to different 
agencies? 

A. Only for advertisers, not direct to 
the advertising agency, no. 

Q. Do you sell to advertising agencies 
what is known as white space? 

A. No. 


Q. Meaning by that space which is 
at their disposal to be used as they 
| see fit to place it? 

No. 

In 1917, "18 and ’ now 
what extent was the financial "bility or 
standing of an advertising agency con- 
sidered in the matter of recognition? 

A. Practically to no extent. 

Q. What are the qualifications of ad- 


verticing. cqnpeies upon which recogni 
tion is 

A, Ability to plan, prepare space, ad- 
vertising copy; ability to investigate 
and determine for the manufacturer 
what is the best form or kind of ad 
vertising for his particular business. 


Q. Why, from the publisher’s point 
of view, is it important, if it be im- 
portant, that the advertisements of ad- 
vertisers be well constructed and suc- 
cessful in their outcome? 

A. Well, from our viewpoint, if the 
advertising is successful and well con- 
structed, based upon a knowledge of 
the advertiser’s business and what he 
is trying to do, the advertising becomes 
permanent; our advertising automati 
cally renews itself and the amount of 
advertising increases. 


Q. To what extent is the financial 
stability of an advertising agency of 
importance to the publisher? 

Only to the extent that he will be 
able to finance his own operations, pay 
his office rent and pay the people whom 
he employs. It is important to us that 
he have enough money to conduct his 
operations in order that there will be 
no reason for him not passing on to 


. us the money which he collects from 


the advertiser for the space which we 
run. 


Q. That leads then to this question: 
How does the pay for advertising come 
to you? 

A. The advertising is ordered from 
us by the foreign agent, the foreign ad- 
vertiser. We bill the agency for the 
space named, the amount of space that 
is run, and the amount of money ow- 
ing to us. 

Q. Then what happens? 

A. Then if the bill is paid—if we 
receive our money by a certain date, 
we allow a discount, a cash discount. 
This cash discount is allowed to the 
advertising agent in order that he 
might allow it to the advertiser, in 
order that the advertiser’s money will 
be in the agent’s hands in time to pay 
us -by our discount day. 

Q. That so-called discount to which 
you are now referring is, as I under- 
stand it, a separate thing from the 
agency commission ? 

Yes. 

Q. Using figures, which may not be 
accurate at any particular time, but to 
illustrate, you fP m—e the agency to de- 
duct from the gross bill the so-called 
agency commission of 10 to 15 per 
cent? 

A. Yes. 

And in addition to that you allow 
the ‘agent to have a cash discount, s0- 
called for the prompt payment of the 
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bill, and that he passes on to the ad- 
vertiser? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know, as a matter of 
fact, whether the agency allows the full 
cash discount to the advertiser, or 
es he deducts a part of it him- 


= Well, he is supposed to allow the 
full discount to the advertiser. 

Q. Do you, to use your case, al- 
though I regard it as typical, —do you 
have solicitors and agents representing 
you . eS to - advertising? 

A. Yes, ve sixty-five or sev- 
enty of Vion. They are continually 
calling on advertisers and agents trying 

demonstrate to them the value of our 
magazines as advertising media for the 
particular purpose the advertiser is try- 
ing to accomplish. 

Q. Do you regard recognized adver- 
tising agencies as in any sense space 
agents for your men on whom you rely 
to sell space in your magazines? 


Re-direct examination: 


Q. The Court will probably be inter- 
ested, Mr. Braucher, to know to what 
extent this method of collecting the pay 
for advertising has, in fact, been suc- 
cessful. To what extent have the mag- 
azines that you operate had losses? 

A. Well, in the last five years our 
loss has mounted to two hundredths of 
one per cent. I think $19,000 upon 
about a volume of sixty-five million. 

The Court: That is the aggregate 
loss? 

The Witness: For five years, yes. 

The Court: During a five-year period? 

The Witness: Yes. 


C. W. Priesing to Manage 


Bridgeport Hardware Sales 

Carl W. Priesing, who has been East- 
ern representative for the last four 
years of The Farm Journal, Philadel- 
phia, will become sales manager of the 
Bridgeport Hardware Manufacturing 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn. He will 
take over his new duties on December 1. 


Coty Net Income Increases 

Coty, Inc., New York, maker of per- 
fumes, etc., showed a net income of 
$1,422,770, "after charges, for the third 
quarter of 1927, compared with $947,236 
for the corresponding uarter of 1926. 
The net income for the nine months 
ended September 30 was $2,478,491, 
against $1,959,437 for the same period 
of 1926, 





Cattle Food Account to Seattle 


Agency 
The Foster-Rogers Milling Company, 
Tacoma, Wash., has appointed the Da- 
ken Advertising Agency, Inc., Seattle, 
to direct an advertising campaign on 
“Kow Kandy,” a cattle food. Terri- 


eB newspapers and farm magazines 
will be ol. 
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Eliminates “All Sold” Clause 


from Financial Advertising 

Believing that the “all sold” clause 
used in the advertisements of new se- 
curities has lost its meaning and that 
it is subject to misinterpretation on the 
part of the public, dman, Sachs & 
Company, New York bankers, eliminated 
this clause from their recent advertise- 
ments of the issue of preferred and 
common shares of the United Biscuit 
Company of America. This issue was 
oversubscribed by dealers who will re- 
distribute it to the investing public. 
This is a departure in financial adver- 
tising, since it is the usual custom when 
an issue is fully subscribed by dealers, 
to characterize it as ‘“‘all sold.” 

This problem received attention at the 
convention of the Investment Bankers 
Association this year and it was gen- 
erally agreed that the phrase is obsolete. 


General Cigar Quarterly 
Profits Increase 


The General Cigar Company, Inc., 
New York, maker of Robt. Burns, 
White Owl, Van Dyke and Wm. Penn 
cigars, showed a net profit, after charges 
of $893,344 for the third quarter of 
1927 ended September 30. his com- 
pares with a net ae of $757,475 in 
the wy quarter of 1926. The net profit 
for the first nine months of 1927, totaled 
$2,353,936, after charges, against $1,- 
= 510 for the corresponding period of . 
6. 


White Motor Transfers 
Saunders Jones 


Saunders Jones, who has been vice- 
president in charge of the Southern 
region of the White Motor Company, 
with headquarters at Atlanta, has been 
transferred to the home office of that 
company at Cleveland, where, continu- 
ing as vice-president, he will act as 
assistant to Walter C. White, president. 


Appoint Edwin Bird Wilson 
Agency 

The Interstate Trust and Banking 
Company, New Orleans, and the Sav- 
ings Investment & Trust Company, East 
Orange, N. J., have appointed Edwin 
Bird Wilson, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency, as advertising counsel. 





C. E. Hutchins with Savannah 


“Morning News” 
Chester E. Hutchins, recently with 
the Pomona, Calif., Bulletin, has joined 
the advertising staff of the Savannah, 
Ga., Morning News. He was formerly 
with the Los Angeles Evening Herald. 


Glenn B. Hiller, who has been with 
the Cadillac Printing Company, Detroit, 
has joined the creative rev of The 


Mulford Company, advertising printer, 
of that city. 











Hooey Recalled for Cross- 
Examination 


One of the Greatest Menaces in Modern Advertising Is Subjected to a 
Fresh Grilling 


By S 


O long ago now that even the 

author has probably forgotten 
it, Amos Bradbury contributed 
rather meaty little article to your 
weekly menu [“Hooey”: Septem- 
ber 8 issue]. 

The point Mr, Bradbury raised, 
viz., that the presence of what he 
called Hooey rendered unconvyinc- 
ing or actively repellent many a 
piece of advertising copy is a point 
good to make. But the examples 
he gave in substantiation appeared 
to fall into two distinct categories, 
so that a crystal-clear definition of 
the term Hooey was lacking. 
What I think he was driving at is, 
however, so sound and discerning 
that I am here venturing to review 
certain of these examples, with the 
idea that, instead of two rather 
cloudy targets, one—and that one 
sharply outlined—shall be set up 
in front of his vigorous straight- 
shooting. 

Take his first example: 


A million miles from care yet just 
a step from the fringe of the city lies 
a precious bit of Kentish Coast. It is 
Montauk Beach. 

Restless cohorts of the ocean roll up 
on crystal beaches, crashing, roaring, 
pounding—luring the stoutest heart to 
gay adventure. 

Cradled in the hills are natural lakes. 
On the largest, with access to the sea, 
slender speedboats, their bows shimmer- 
ing in flashing spray, will course over 
a three-mile oval. 


But doesn’t 
? Doesn't 


This he calls Hooey. 
he mean .“fine writing” 
he condemn it—and, mind you, 
my thumbs are down too—for 
qualities of floridity, over-exuber- 
ance, gush: qualities that might in- 
deed be classifiable under Hooey 
but that do not happen to invest 
the examples which he later pil- 
lories ? 

There were two kinds of Hooey 
in your mind, Mr. Bradbury, and 
the kind that you eventually ar- 
raign is so palpably the real Hooey 


. K. Wilson 


that one instinctively resists coup- 
ling with it what is merely a mild 
flirtation with fine writing or 
fustian. 

But later on in the article the 
author plants his feet on sure 
ground. Now he’s saying some- 
thing. A clear-cut definition of 
Hooey emerges; and I begin to 
hurrah. Here is one of his ex- 
amples : 


Why do so many marriages fail 
Among the causes, according to a famous 
judge, is the failure of married people 
to be as fastidious about their person 
after marriage. They let down. The) 
grow careless. They permit such things 
as dandruff to exist. Embarrassing at 
its best, it is dangerous and disgustiny 
at its worst and now there is no excus 
for it 


There’s no fine writing here 
The style is clear and compact, 
the words simple. Yet this frag- 
ment is charged to the brim 
with Hooey, the real Hooey, the 
Hooey that got Mr. and Mrs 
Bradbury’s collective back up— 
and puts mine up in unison. 

What is this Hooey, then? Ana- 
lyze the last excerpt. 

Does the advertiser really ex- 
pect anyone to believe that dand- 
ruff wrecks a lot of marriages? 
That’s the theory he blandly ad- 
vances. But this theory is nothing 
less than an impertinent, baseless 
assumption. You reject the adver- 
tiser’s claim because it’s muddied 
over with this irrational nonsense ; 
and probably you'll forever ignore 
his product. 

Now, perhaps, 
somewhere. So far, 


getting 
Hooey—the 
real Hooey—would seem to fit in- 


we're 


to some such definition as: 
dent, groundless assumption dis- 
guised as honest’ enthusiasm. 
That’s no miracle of definition 
and it certainly doesn’t cover all 
the features of Hooey, of even 
this particular and narrowed as- 
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pect of Hooey; but let it serve 
until we can both tighten it up 
and expand it. 

[ traveled companionably with 
Mr. and Mrs. B. to the end of 
their trip on the Anti-Hooey 
lver; but when they got off at 
their station I had a talk with the 
mductor of the train. Yes, this 
wasn’t the terminus. He could 
carry me clear across the conti- 
nent, if I wanted to go that far. 
so I settled back in my chair to 
think up further specimens of 
Hooey, on my own hook. And, 
streaming past the car window, 
here, by gosh, was a whole pro- 
‘ession of them. On the back of 
in envelope I jotted down a few 
f the most flagrant and irritating. 

That tea advertisement. You 
know. Blank’s tea: “the first thing 
ou think of” when you go to a 
strange place, etc. That little ad- 
vertisement didn’t make me _ see 
red as some of the others were 
later to do, but it scratched my 
patience pretty meanly. The first 
thing I think of when I arrive 
anywhere, hey? So far from that 
being the case, I don’t drink tea, 
never heard of this brand and 
am too busy with room-clerk, 
porter and bell-boy to think for 
quite a long time of anything but 
what an ass I was ever to leave 
home. That would probably be 
an average reaction to this par- 
ticular Hooey-drenched advertise- 
ment. But suppose you are a tea- 
drinker and have heard of Blank’s 
Teas, are you any more liable to 
fall for the presumptuous state- 
ment that this manufacturer’s tea 
is the first thing you (anybody, 
everybody) think of at such a 
time? Even if you’re the one man 
in three who might think first of 
getting something to drink, the 
one in thirty who might want it 
to be tea, and the one in 300 who 
might specify the brand of tea, 
you still might happen not to like 
Blank’s. 

Hooey, I mused—and how un- 
necessary. Why on earth couldn't 
the advertiser have said, “A good 
thing to think of first”? That 
could offend no one, could not 
appear ridiculous, would be in- 
gratiating instead of prejudicial: 
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in short, would be common-sense, 
sincere advertising instead of 
Hooey. 

As we dived now into a long 
tunnel I picked up my newspaper 
and skimmed the advertisements. 
Ah, here’s one that’s beautifully 
relevant: an institutional blurb on 
the service given by this partic- 
ular railroad. The porters on this 
line (I was adjured especially to 
believe) are incomparable, abso- 
lutely flawless servants because 
“they have caught the traditions 
and spirit of the railroad.” Hm, 
pretty; but wait a minute. Wasn't 
there something in this very paper 
—? Oh yes, same page, too: “Fed- 
eration of railroad porters on the 
eve of a general strike.” What a 
strange coincidence, or perhaps 
the reporter made a mistake! But 
outside of that—I reflected as I 
recalled how “George” had bawled 
out only a few minutes back a 
man who’d got the wrong chair— 
does the railroad actually think 
that the traveling public will digest 
any such pifflethat, in a word, 
all travelers are saps? 


THE PERSONAL TOUCH DE LUXE 


When the tunnel had folded it- 
self up and dropped behind I re- 
sumed my cynical adscape study. 
Ho, there’s another one: “Blank 
(a well-known _ restaurateur) 
wants to see you.” Warms the 
cockles of the heart, doesn’t it? 
The personal touch de luxe. You 
are invited to picture the altruistic 
boniface just inside his door, with 
hand outstretched in glad welcome, 
waiting, waiting for you. And 
how utterly and magnificently un- 
qualified is this pledge! Not a 
word as to conditions. Probably 
won't make a speck of difference 
whether you've got any money on 
you or not. 

But let’s not pile "em up. There 
are many more specimens of this 
genre. It’s the common-or-garden 
variety, however—Hooey on _ its 
lowest and baldest level. Simply 
unwarranted assumption dressed 
up as spontaneous enthusiasm. 
Clumsily veiled superlatives. Dem- 
onstrably false claims postulated 
on the premise that advertisements 
are read only by saps. 
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A good piece of copy, like a healthy case of 


























chicken pox, has an infectious quality. 

As soon as you see the headline, its en- 
thusiasm warms you to read farther. 

Copy written by young men or young 
women is apt to be that way. Their enthu- 
siasm hasn’t been calloused by too many 
years of growing cautious. 

This morning I strolled through the 
copy department to chat with the bright- 
eyed men and women whose services this 
organization offers, 

In one office a member of the group work- 
ing on Armstrong’s Linoleum sat writing. 

Last week he had been selling linoleum 
on the floor of one of New York’s largest 
department stores. His.mind was peopled 
with the shoppers on whom he had waited. 
He was fidgety until I left — impatient to 
talk about linoleum in print. 
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Acress the aisle I encountered one of 
the writers serving the Easy Washer. Last 
month he hired himself out as a salesman 
for the machine. Thirteen hours a day he 
tramped the streets of Bridgeport, Conn. 
—pushing bells, struggling to demonstrate 
the Easy Washer to the woman who held 
the door to a tiny crack. . . finding out the 
things that caused that door to open wider. 

He found out. It’s in the copy he writes. 

Two offices farther away I dropped into 
a chair beside the desk of a young woman 
whose life ambition is to increase the sale 
of Pompeian Beauty products. 

Fresh from a recent course in cosmetics 
at a leading school, she was handing on 
feminine secrets to the readers of the 
women’s magazines. She asked my opinion 
on three alternative headlines. They were 
all good. How could they fail to be? She 
knew her subject. Her copy blazed with an 
enthusiasm that captured you from the 
first phrase. 

For once, I think, I have a sharp focus 
on our copy department. 

Here it is: Young—average age thirty. 
Enthusiastic—their work is exciting. Stirred 
up over the things they write about, their 
copy throbs with human interest. 

We have been established since 1892, 
and the average age of our eight officers 
and directors is forty-eight years. They can 
furnish the “poise” if and when needed. 
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But there’s a much subtler and 
deadlier type of Hooey—a Hooey 
which performs indeed precisely 
the same function and exhibits the 
same contempt for reader intelli- 
gence, but does it by implication. 
’ll treat myself to only one ex- 
ample. 

This example (not a _ current 
advertisement) is simplicity itself. 
There’s no attempt to do anything 
ornate or flowery, no straining, 
even, toward sloganic sententious- 
ness. Yet it’s Hooey at its most 
presumptuous, its most poisonous. 
Here, indeed, I begin to see red. 
And six words paint that crimson 
on my retina. There’s the slug 
(name of a brand of cigarettes) 
and this single line: “Men who 
think for themselves smoke—” 

Now that kind of thing is either 
past-masterly, Napoleonic, or it’s 
imbecilic—dependent on whether 
readers are saps or aren’t. But 
if they’ve any analytical instinct 
at all how can such effrontery as 
that sell the product? Or even 
keep -it sold among its own so 
grossly over-flattered friends? 
For the implication is as plain as 
it is indefensible, viz. if you 
smoke any other brand you're not 
capable of thinking for yourself, 
are just a spineless boob led by 
the nose; if you don’t smoke this 
brand you don’t think for your- 
self and it’s doubtful if you think 
at all; smoking any other brand 
stamps you indelibly as either a 
Caspar Milquetoast or a moron— 
all of which is, of course, the most 
arrant Hooey. 


ADVERTISING DOESN’T PAY IN THE 
LONG RUN 


Any manufacturer who employs 
this kind of argument may build 
a towering edifice of sales, but he 
isn’t building soundly and in the 
long run even the saps will for- 
sake him. Nor does it materially 
soften the indictment to protest 
that this advertisement aimed to 
counteract the selling tactics of cer- 
tain other manufacturers; for the 
man in the street knows little 
about the internecine war that’s 
going on in the industry, sees and 
is susceptible to only the single 
unrelated advertisement. 
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Tie-up and conclusion: Hooey 
is inadmissible to the courts of 
scrupulous advertising because 
it hits competitors below the belt 
by assuming for the product values 
that aren’t there; and it’s bad 
business because (first) it doesn’t 
fool nearly so many readers as its 
perpetrators seem to think, and 
everlastingly sours on the specific 
product those whom it doesn't 
fool; and (second) it won't con- 
tinue indefinitely to please even the 
readers it pleased first. With that 
double-barreled discharge, Mr 
Bradbury, I’ve swung into an in- 
dorsement of your concludin; 
paragraphs that has all the metal 
I can put into it. 


Bon Ami Reports Net Profit 


The Bon Ami Company, New York 
Bon Ami cleanser, for the nine months 
ended September 30, reports a net profit 
of $890,341, after Federal taxes and 
charges, against $827,705 in the corre 
sponding period of last year. 

In the September quarter, net profits 
amounted to $282,427, against $322,953 
in the preceding quarter and $286;630 


in the corresponding quarter, last year 


Richard Northrup Joins 


, . 4 
Cushman-Hollis Company 
Richard Northrup, formerly on _ the 

staff of the Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
has joined the sales executive staff of 
the Cushman-Hollis Company, Boston 
shoe manufacturer. He was, at one 
time, with the Spafford Company, Inc., 
also of that city. 


M. B. Loomis with 
Grand Rapids Agency 


M. B. Loomis, recently advertising 
and sales promotion manager of the 
United Engine Company, Lansing, 
Mich., has joined the staff of the Allen 
G. Miller Company, Grand _ Rapids, 
Mich., advertising agency. 


N. L. Chapin Starts Own 


Business 

Ned L. Chapin, for three years en- 
gaged in free lance work, has started 
an advertising service at Los Angeles, 
under his own name. He was formerly 
editor of “The Blue Pencil” of the 
Advertising Club of Los Angeles. 


Manlius School Appoints 


Z. L. Potter Agency 


The Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y., 
also known as St. John’s School, has 
appointed the Z. L. Potter Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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Instalment Selling Is Consumer 


Credit 


Buying on Time Is Called Sound by Professor Seligman, at General 
Motors Dinner 


By Roy Dickinson 


| HE fundamental soundness of 
instalment selling, particularly 
when applied to industries making 
products of real worth and fair 
resale value, and when governed 
by safe rules, has been convinc- 
ingly stated by Professor Edwin 
k. A. Seligman who, with his 

ff of economists, has made a 

teen months’ study of the sub- 
ject. His speech giving the re- 
sults of his story in abbreviated 
form was outlined by this Colum- 
bia University professor of politi- 
cal economy before 500 men who 

suld safely be described as the 
leading financiers and captains of 
industry, at a dinner in the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel at New York last 
week. The complete results of his 
research into what he called “con- 
sumer credit” have been gathered 
by the professor into two large 
printed volumes. 

John J. Raskob, chairman of the 
finance committee of the General 
Motors Corporation, who was 
host at the dinner, told how the 
study came to be made. As one 
if the leaders in the field of in- 
stalment selling, his company felt 
obligated to discover if instalment 
selling is right or wrong funda- 
mentally. “If we were wrong,” 
said Mr. Raskob, “we wanted to 
know it. If we were on funda- 
mentally sound economic ground 
we wanted to know that also.” 

In his speech following Mr. 
Raskob’s introduction, Professor 
Seligman declared that consumer 
credit is an agency which in- 
creases production, stabilizes out- 
put, reduces production costs 
and increases purchasing power 
throughout the country. His 
definition of instalment selling 
was “a transfer of wealth, the 
payment for which is deferred in 
part to the future and is liqui- 
dated piecemeal or in successive 
fractions under a plan agreed 


upon at the time of transfer. It 
is clear that this phenomenon is a 
form of credit.” 

Professor Seligman pointed out 
that instalment credit is as old as 
credit itself, and is found first in 
public transactions “in payments 
made to the Government as well 
as by the Government.” Another 
form, he pointed out, is found in 
building and loan associations, the 
assets of which at present amount 
to almost $6,000,000,000. The sys- 
tem of instalment selling on con- 
sumable articles began in France 
before the Revolution, and was 
introduced into this country on 
the-advice of a lady who returned 
from France in 1807, being first 
used in the furniture business by 
Cowperthwait. In the middle of 
the last century the sewing-ma- 
chine people took it up and it was 
soon followed in the case of 
pianos and books. 


CHEAP AND HIGH-GRADE PRODUCTS 


After pointing out that from 
high-grade business there soon de- 
veloped a low-grade instalment 
business run by customs pedlers, 
pedler dealers and pullers-in, lead- 
ing to abuses in the cheap jewelry 
business and in part also in the 
cheap furniture trade, Professor 
Seligman contrasted instalment 
selling of cheap articles and that 
in high-grade industries such as 
the automobile. He said that dur- 
ing 1926, when the total volume 
of retail sales and commodities 
generally called “articles of con- 
sumption” amounted to $38,000,- 
000,000, the volume of instalment 
sales in all these goods amounted 
to about $4,500,000,000 and so far 
as the outstanding instalment 
paper is concerned, the volume of 
such, paper on consumption goods 
of all kinds outstanding at any one 
time is a trifle over $2,000,000,000. 


There are four kinds of con- 
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Farmer’s Income Gains 
in Oklahoma 


$29,641,000 


According to Carl Williams, editor of 
the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, eleven 
major crops in Oklahoma this year 
will produce an income of $290,000,000. 
Add to this $40,000,000 from minor 
crops; $60,000,000 from dairy prod- 
ucts; $5,000,000 from wool, honey 
and other home products; $35,000,000 
from poultry and $100,000,000 from 
livestock, as estimated by the state 
board of agriculture, and Oklahoma 
farmers will enjoy a total farm income 
of $530,000,000 which is $29,641,000 
greater than last year . . .° one of 
Oklahoma’s banner years. 








This prosperous farm market can 
be thoroughly covered by Oklahoma’s 
only farm paper . . . The Okla- 
homa Farmer-Stockman. 
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Building in Oklahoma City 
Tops Previous Record by 


$2,750,000 


For the first ten months of 1927 
building permits in Oklahoma City 
totaled $12,779,453 . . . an in- 
crease of more than $2,750,000 over 
the twelve months total for 1926... 
Oklahoma City’s biggest building year. 





Such activity is but one of fhe many 
indications of the trend of business in 
general in Oklahoma City and the 
market which it serves. Department 
store sales jumped 13.2% over the 
first nine months of 1926. Bank 
clearings for the first ten months 
jumped from $1,237,559,000 last year 
to $1,262,614,000 this year. 


This prosperous, busy market can 
be thoroughly and alone covered by 
the state’s biggest two newspapers 
' The Daily Oklahoman and 
Oklahoma City Times. 
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sumption, the speaker said, posi- 
tive or creative consumption, 
neutral consumption, wasteful con- 
sumption and destructive consump- 
tion. He then took a look back 
at the history of all credit and 
pointed out that in its development 
it, too, had to overcome prejudice 
of all sorts. “Consumption credit,” 
he said, “is now going through 
precisely the same phases which 
every preceding form of credit 
went through; original unquali- 
fied opposition, numerous abuses, 
considerable doubt as to its pro- 
priety, grudging and __ reluctant 
recognition of its usefulness in 
principle, a deeper analysis of its 
real function and its limitation, a 
more careful statement of its ap- 
plicability, and, finally, an ac- 
knowledgment of its unquestioned 
value as a part of the machinery 
of modern economic life. There is 
not a single doubt expressed to- 
day by some as to consumption 
credit which cannot be matched in 
the history of banking or produc- 
tion credit. To object, therefore, 
to instalment selling because, for- 
sooth, consumption credit is in 
some way more dangerous than 
production credit, discloses a pov- 
erty of analysis and an ignorance 
of the history of business life.” 

In looking ahead, he said that 
there is no fixed saturation point 
in progressive society and no limit 
to growth and demand. If the 
possibilities of output are bound- 
less, the possibilities of consump- 
tion are still more so. Thus it 
was his conclusion that at both 
ends of the business structure, in- 
stalment selling exerts a_ well- 
defined beneficial influence. It has 
rendered greater business pros- 
perity possible because it has con- 
tributed to both the enlargement 
and the steadiness of the market. 
“In fact,” he said, “while instal- 
ment credit is not more dangerous 
than the ordinary forms of credit, 
it possesses certain additional ad- 
vantages of its own as, for in- 
stance, the distribution of risk 
over a wide variety of occupations, 
of geographical areas, and of in- 
dustrial situations.” 

It was his point that if we are 
to go on increasing our productive 
capacity we must also offer credit 
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to the masses who are to consume 
the increased output of our highly 
geared industrial machine. This 
new form of credit is just begin. 
ning to do for the consumer what 
the old banking system has done in 
the past for the producer. His 
conclusion was: “lf this credit is 
restricted to the »roper commodi- 
ties, and if it is granted to the 
right kind of individuals, it also 
will gradually slough off its dan- 
gers and its abuses and will stand 
forth as one of the most signal 
contributions of the Twentieth 
Century to the potential creation 
of national wealth and national 
welfare.” 

Croaking rumors about. the 
danger of instalment selling have 
worried some writers and business 
men for some time. But consider 
also these facts: 

1. At the same dinner, John J. 
Raskob predicted a year of great 
prosperity ahead with a probable 
production of 5,000,000 units in the 
automobile field for 1928 as 
against 3,500,000 this year, which 
statement was given wide public- 
ity in the press. 

2. Mr. Ford, just about ready to 
launch his new car, has at times 
spoken harshly of instalment sell- 
ing and, according to newspaper 
reports, will sell his car on what 
amounts almost to a rental basis. 
_ 3. Instalment selling as used by 
General Motors was called bene- 
ficial to all business by a distin- 
guished professor of politica 
economy. 

It will be thus seen that the 
dinner was not only well attended 
—it was extremely well timed. 


New Accounts for Alfred J. 
Silberstein 


The Silverstrype Com any, New 
York, manufacturer of ‘“Silverstrype”’ 
blue serge suits, and the Fidelio Brew 
ery, New York. brewer of “Double 
Brew” and Fidelio Purity Brand malt 
tonic, have placed their advertising ac- 
counts with Alfred J. Silberstein, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 


Starts Own Business at 


Minneapolis 
J. Phelps Harding, formerly in charge 
of copy service for the Gile Letter Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, has started an ad- 
vertising business at that city under 
his own name. 
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His wealth of practical knowledge, which is 
yours for the asking, will help you produce 
advertising which follows through to sales. 
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Aiding Store Owners to Train 
Clerks 


Nowhere Is This Matter of Clerk Education More of a Problem Than in 
the Grocery Field and for That Reason This Plan of the Hills 


Brothers Company Is 


“HE Hills Brothers Company 

has found a simple but effec- 
tive way of helping ‘store owners 
and managers make better sales- 
men of their clerks—a ‘problem 
which most manufacturers face at 
one time or another. 

In the grocery field, according 
to L. C. DeForest, advertising 
manager of the company, it is 
very difficult for the independent 
grocer and for the chain-store 
manager to take any great amount 
of time to show their men the 
finer points of selling. They are 
too busy with detail. And even if 
they had the time, it is unlikely 
that they would know how best to 
give instruction .to their clerks. 

To reach grocery clerks, there- 
fore, and at the same time to 
show the store owner how the 
company seeks to work closely 
with him, Hills Brothers have 
been making up bulletins during 
the last twelve months which they 
distribute from time to time. Two 
have gone out so far. They are 
in processed form and filled with 
material that was gathered by an 
official of the company in his regu- 
lar work or that is collated from 
a reliable source such as the Har- 
vard Business School. The first 
bulletin was entitled “More Sales 
Per Employee.” 


CIRCULATION Now ABout 850 


The thought behind them is to 
keep the dealer in touch with new 


ideas in grocery specialties. Inci- 
dentally, these home-made bulle- 
tins enable Hills’ salesmen to give 
1e dealer something helpful on 
each visit. Their circulation now 
about 850, and is. increasing 
chiefly among chain stores. 
A recent bulletin of nine pages, 
e second in the series, is called 
Thinking Specialties—And Sell- 
ing Them. Some notes on behind- 
e-counter salesmanship.” It is 


Particularly Interesting 


the result of an eight-week trip 
around the country and goes by 
mail not only to customers but to 
grocery friends, various associa- 
tions in the field and so forth. 

It aims to cover timely specialty 
goods selling problems observed 
on a tour of grocery stores. After 
pointing out that staples constitute 
70 per cent, and specialties 30 per 
cent, of the average store’s vol- 
ume and that staples bring only 
30 per cent of the gross margin 
while specialties bring 70 per cent, 
the bulletin urges that specialties 
be kept constantly in mind in store 
operation : 

Staples, say most successful grocers, 
should be featured only as a means of 
drawihg trade to the store where cus- 
tomers can then be sold one or more 
of the longer margin foods. But many 
a merchant misses fire on this bit of 
strategy. He draws the trade with at- 
tractive prices on staples but his store 
sales personnel is not trained to sell 
the profitable items in addition. _ 

Isn’t it probable that a business is 
better off without transients who come 
in to take advantage of low-priced 
staples if it is not prepared to make 
every reasonable effort to sell also those 
foods which permit a higher mark-up? 
No “‘low-priced” staple is being sold at 
a profit. A profitable specialty should 
be sold with it to “average off” and 
make the transaction carry its share of 
burden and profit. ; 

The proprietor of a retail grocery 
business must realize that his best 
chance for increased profit is a greater 
sale of those specialties which permit a 
margin of 5 per cent or more above the 
cost of selling them. 


The company adds, too, that the 
proprietor or manager of the store 
should be a capable salesman able 
to set all other store salesmen a 
good example and that the sales 
personnel must be trained to sell. 
But before making specific sug- 
gestions on the training of store 
salesmen, the bulletin points out 
an effective means of insuring 
that sales effort is expended only 
on profitable items: 


The method is this—classify the store 
stock according to profit margin and dis- 
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tinguish the classes by the use of colors 
in one corner of the price card. . 

Let us assume that the cost of doin 
business in a store is 20 per cent. A 
products, then, which show a gross mar- 
gin of 20 r cent or less should be 
placed in C C and a red-tipped card 
used to spot them. Class B may contain 
those products which show a gross mar- 
gin of 21 to 25 per cent inclusive, 
marked by a yellow-tipped card. Class 
A. bluetipped, all over 25 per cent. 

No guesswork here and no spending 
of precious time in convincing a cus- 
tomer that she should buy an item that 
is not a profitable one for the merchant. 
Sales contests in the store can 
operated on “blue card” products or on 
“blue and yellow” rather than on vol- 
ume without discrimination. 


From here on, the bulletin takes 
up details of selling, stressing the 
much talked of courtesy to cus- 
tomers—a detail, however, which 
assumes considerable importance 
when the clerk meets so many of 
the same customers day after day 
and week after week. wledge 
of products, knowledge of related 
foods and suggestive sales, use of 
positive instead of negative sug- 
gestions, the supplying of the 
largest package and the finest 
quality when a customer asks in a 
general way for a pound of coffee 
or a can of peaches, are taken up 
in the sales talk, and the com- 
pany’s own products are brought 
in neatly on this last point: 

Many people whose purses are limited, 
are content with nothing but the best of 
certain foods and there are some foods 
of which the highest grade is the most 
economical. A can of Dromedary Grape- 
fruit, for example, contains large, whole, 
firm segments of fruit and only the 
quantity of juice necessary to the can- 
— product packed with small, 
easily broken segments and a_ large 
amount of juice or syrup would o! 
viously be an uneconomical purchase 
though the cost were five or ten cents 
less than for Dromedary. 

This suggests that even when the cus- 
tomer specifies the brand or quality she 
wants and seems to be influenced by 
low price, the salesman who is gen- 
uinely concerned with serving his cus- 
tomers intelligently can often properly 
attempt to influence her toward the 
more costly but more desirable product. 


The bulletin ends with the sug- 
gestion that salesmen read closely 
the food advertisements in women’s 
magazines because the ideas in 
these advertisements are feminine 
and therefore useful in selling food- 
stuffs to women. And here again 
the company ties up the sales 
thought with its own Dromedary 
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products by mentioning ideas that 
include the use of dates, grapefruit 
and cocoanut. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES REQUESTED 


That the dealer appreciates how 
helpful the’ bulletins can be is 
shown by the fact that merchants 
are asking for additional copies. 
These requests, generally made 
through the Hills’ salesmen, are 
sent to the main office and the bul- 
letins are then mailed to the mer- 
chant at his store. Calls usually 
are for one copy, but sometimes 
they are for as many as six for a 
single store. 

One of the most satisfactory re- 
sults, from the company’s point of 
view, is that the bulletins have 
drawn the attention of chain or- 
ganizations where they are placed 
chiefly in the hands of store super- 
visors and store managers. 

The bulletins are not sent to job- 
ber salesmen, nor are they mailed 
to the home address of store own- 
ers and clerks. 





Florida Court Defines a 
“Newspaper” 


The Florida Supreme Court has de- 
fined a “newspaper” in the sense of 
the statutory requirements that legal 
notices be published in a “newspaper of 
general circulation.” The decision 
holds that papers published merely for 
the purpose of chronicling court news 
and prstiog legal advertisements, with 
c'rculation limited to a few persons spe- 
cially interested in court records, are 
not newspapers according to the statute 
and, therefore, legal advertisements 
a in such papers do not constitute 
egal notice by publication. 





Sherwin-Williams Profits 
Increase 


The Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Cleveland, maker of varnishes and 
paints, showed a net profit for the year 
ended August 31, 1927 of $4,728,071 
after charges. This compares with a 
net profit of $4,262,476 in the previous 
year. 





Vandercook & Sons Appoint 
Hurja, Chase & Hooker 


Vandercook & Sons, Chicago manufac 
turers of proof presses and printers’ ma- 
chinery, have appointed Hurja, Chase & 
Hooker, Chicago advertising agency, to 
direct their advertising account. rint- 


ing publications will be used. 
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Since 1873 Forest and Stream has 
rendered unselfish, unbiased ser- 
vice to all true disciples of Nimrod 


and Izaak Walton. 


Through that service’to the hunt- 
ing and fishing fraternity Forest 
and Stream has established a 
prestige peculiar to itself. 


The influence of Forest and 
Stream’s position in the outdoor 
field carries through to the adver- 
tising columns and is reflected in 
the exceptional reader response 
which Forest and Stream adver- 
tisers enjoy. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


221 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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1926. A special count, made by the 
Development Bureau of the Census in co-opera- 


of the Aircraft 
Industry 





Washington Bureau 
of PRINTERS’ INK 


HERE were fifteen air mail 

lines in operation, with nine 
more advertised for bids, on July 
1, 1927, and with seventy-five sta- 
tion stops, the twenty-four mail 
routes will serve more than 65,500,- 
000 people in the various trading 
areas along these airways, accord- 
ing to the first annual report of 
the Director of Aeronautics. How- 
ever, although the air mail pilots 
flew nearly 19,000,000 miles in 
1926, according to estimates of the 
Department of Commerce, the re- 
port states that by far the greatest 
volume of flying in America has 
been done by fixed-base and itiner- 
ant air service operators. 

These operators include individ- 
uals, firms and corporations en- 
gaged i in taxi service, crop dusting, 
journalism and news photography, 
sight-seeing, commercial photog- 
raphy and mapping, touring, flying 
instruction and other miscellaneous 
pursuits. For these purposes, light 
commercial planes of both new and 
war-surplus materials are used. 
“This class of operators has no 
parallel in any other country. The 
itinerant pilots have become fixed- 
base operators and this phase of 
commercial flying has settled down 
into solid business.” 

That airplane advertising is soon 
to be developed is suggested by the 
statement that unexpected pur- 
chasers at this comparatively early 
stage of general flight are the cor- 
porations and individual business 
men who have bought the most 
modern airplanes for business 
travel. Corporations, particularly, 
have put into service the largest 
cabin planes with triple engines, 
the report states. 

Besides setting forth many in- 
teresting facts on the progress of 
designing and other phases of the 
industry, the report states that the 
aircraft industry is far behind on 
orders, and that it is reasonably 
expected that the production of air- 
planes during the calendar year of 
1927 will at least double that of 


tion with the aeronautics branch 
of the Department, showed that 
the 1926 output of the industry 
was 1,186 planes valued at $8,871, - 

027, as against 789 planes in 1925 
with a valuation of $6,673,659. ‘ihe 
military services, the Department of 
Agriculture and the Post O: ice 
Department took 328 of the 1926 
production, and fifty were ex- 
ported, leaving 808 as the minimum 
civil consumption. In addition, 150 
planes were produced by air ser- 
vice operators. 

The total value of the work done 
in 1926 by establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of 
airplanes was $24,161,752, including 
the value of airplane engines made 
by establishments engaged prima- 
rily in their manufacture. The to- 
tal value of products reported for 
1926 by establishments in the air- 
craft industry proper is $20,081,181, 
as compared with $12,524,719 for 
1925, an increase of 60.3 per cent. 
Not “only do these figures indicate 
an attractive opportunity for ad- 
vertising, but the report offers this 
further encouragement : 

“Tt might be said that the pres- 
ent civil demand represents but 
the initial production of a new in- 
dustry. Civil aeronautics has, in 
the main, been operating on war 
surplus. The demand for modern 
planes, the diminution of war sup- 
ply, the development of better en- 
gines, and the application of Fed- 
eral inspection, combined with the 
widespread acceptance of the air- 
plane in business, promise an in- 
crease of which any estimate must 
be but a guess.” 


J. R. Ladue Joins 
Syracuse Agency 


J. R. Ladue, for five years production 
manager of the Wales Advertising Com 
New York, has joined the pro- 








pany, 
duction staff of the Z. L. Potter Con 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y., advertising 
agency. He was, at one time, with the 
Columbia Phonograph Company 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Watertown “Times” Appoints 


Weaver, Stewart Company 

The Watertown, Wis., Times has a 
pointed the Weaver, Stewart Company 
Inc., publishers’ representative, .as_ it 
national advertising representative. 
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HE editorial policy of The 

Architectural Forum has been 
predicated on the belief that it is 
better to make an editor out of a 
professional architect than to attempt 
to make a professional architect out 
of an editor. 


PARKER MORSE HOOPER 
Editor, The Architectural Forum 


Harvard College, B.A. P 

Columbia University Architectural School, B.S. 

Associated with the architectural offices of McKim, Mead & 
White, John Russell Pope. 

Extensive study and travel throughout Europe. 

Member of the firm of Hooper and Moran, Architects, New 
York City until 1924. 

Member of the American Institute of Architects. 

Member of the Society of Beaux Arts Architects. 

Practiced architecture in New York City for fifteen years. 


KENNETH KINGSLEY STOWELL 
Associate Editor, The Architectural Forum 


Dartmouth College, B.S. 

Harvard University, M.A. 

Associated with the architectural offices of William Lawrence 
Bottomley, Alexander B. Trowbridge, Joseph Hudnut. 

Extensive study and travel throughout Europe. 

Member of the firm of Bush-Brown & Stowell, Architects, 

Atlanta, Ga., until 1927. 

Member of the American Institute of Architects. 

Professor of Architecture at Georgia School of Technology, 
3 years. 

Winner of Gold Medal of the Societie des Architects 
Diplomes par le Gouvernement Francaise, 1921. 





THE LARGEST YEAR| 
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IN THE 
HISTORY 


‘of 
Harper's 
Bazar 


The purchases of the Inner 
Circle are becoming fncreass 
ingly important to alert 
advertisers. Harpers Bazar 
dominates the Inner Circle. 


Our pages attract those who 
wish to reach this coveted 
class; our increases attract 
those who realize there is a 
sound reason For all .cuccess. 
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to Every ee, People 
in Florida 


N 1926 there were regis- 
tered in Florida 401,562 
motor vehicles—an increase 
of 40.2 per cent. over the pre- 
ceding year, not including the 


non-resident registrations. 


This was a greater gain 
than was shown in any other 
state, the next largest in- 
crease being in Oklahoma 
with a gain of 17.8 per cent. 


Florida now has one motor 
vehicle to every three people 
residing in the state—a strik- 


ing indication of the excep- 


tional buying power of this 


great, growing market. 


Florida, with a_ resident 
population of more than a 
million and a quarter, offers 
a splendid year ‘round mar- 


ket. 
ists double the population 


In the winter its tour- 


of the state and create here 
unusual advertising possibili- 


ties. 


Plan now to get your share 
of this Florida business. ‘You 
can cultivate this fertile field 


best by advertising in— 


The ASSOCIATED DAILIES 


+ 


of Florida 


DeLand Daily News 

Fort Myers Press 

Fort Myers Tropical News 
Jacksonville Journal 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 
Miami Herald 

New Smyrna News 
Orlando Sentinel 


Palm Beach News 

Palm Beach Post 
Pensacola News-Journal 
St. Augustine Record 

St. Petersburg Independent 
St. Petersburg Times 
Sanford Times 

Tampa Times 

Tampa Tribune 





Getting Ready for a Busy January 


The Plans Used by Several Sales Managers to Prevent the Usual 
January Slump 


By A. H. Deute 


J .NUARY is the month when 
ealers say to salesmen who 
come into their stores: “Now, 
what in the world brings you 
around here at this time of the 
year? You know I’m busy clean- 
ing up. I’m not interested in buy- 
ing goods now. If I bought any- 
thing, it would be just a little fill- 
in stuff. Better save my time and 
yours and pass me up until you 
come around in March!” 

“But,” as one sales manager said 
recently, “if we are willing to ac- 
cept the January alibi for not buy- 
ing, why not accept the March 
alibi that prices are apt to decline, 
and the May alibi of a late spring, 
and the summer alibi that every- 
body is away, and so on throughout 
the rest of the year? As a matter 
of fact, there really never is a 
month when a merchant seems to 
be clamoring to buy (provided his 
credit is good). Every month 
brings its timely alibi.” 

There is no doubt that most 
dealers are not in a “buying mood” 
in January. They have had a busy 
December and want to let down a 
little. They have  stock-taking 
problems and income tax problems. 
They feel they would like to pull 
a few thousand dollars out of the 
st ck, 

As a hardware dealer said to 
me: “January is a month when I 
wish no salesmen called on me at 
all. I think I’d like them a lot 
etter if they stayed away until 
‘ebruary. So I just make it a 
point to say right off: ‘Can’t you 

cuse me this month? Next 
nonth T’ll give you a chance to tell 
your story. But right now I’m 
getting my place in order. I don’t 
want to buy until I’ve completed 
niy inventory and know where I 

m. I don’t want to buy hastily. 

can’t buy carefully this month. 

t’s not open the subject now. See 
me next month or in March!’ And 
I hold out my hand, look pleasant, 
and try to wind it up then and 


there. Most salesmen let it go at 
that. I suppose they say on their 
daily reports: ‘Not buying in Jan- 
uary. Busy with inventory. Prom- 
ised an order on next trip.’” 

However, many salesmen refuse 
to be put off in that manner. They 
know that a merchant is usually 
willing to chat a few minutes when 
he has been told he .won’t be 
pressed for an order. 

For a moment or two they chat 
about the weather or, if possible, 
something more intimate, when all 
of a sudden the salesman seems to 
have a happy thought: “By the 
way, Bill,” he says, “that reminds 
me—we've got a novelty in win- 
dow screens that is going to be 
all the rage in a few months. I 
meant to tell you about them last 
time I was here, but you were so 
busy with holiday trade that I 
didn’t get around to it. Let me 
show you this—” And then the 
salesman is away, smoothly and 
easily, on his sales talk, with the 
dealer comfortably settled and any 
possible antagonism removed. 

“How do you know which one 
of your items you want to talk 
about in such a case?” I asked a 
salesman who follows this plan. 
“You might hit on something that 
he has already bought and then 
you’re due for a turn-down!” 


CHOOSING AN ITEM AS AN 
“OPENER” 


“Well,” he replied, “it’s my busi- 
ness to get a line on what I can 
use as an opener. I generally take 
a few minutes to sort of look 
around and check up. And, of 
course, I usually pick out a sea- 
sonal item which I figure will be 
a good one to use. Then I have 
a couple more up my sleeve for 
emergencies.” 

“Selling goods in January means 
having a January sales talk,” an- 
other salesman said to me. “You 
can’t sell the same way in January 
that you can in the months when 
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the trade is buying for holiday 
business. Almost anybody can sell 
for holiday trade. But the weed- 
ing out process in salesmen comes 
in January and February. They 
are the two most trying months in 
most lines of merchandise. But that 
does not mean that goods aren’t 
sold. It simply means that those 
are the months when weak sales- 
men are shown up.” 

So we come to the logical ‘con- 
clusion that long before January 
arrives, it becomes time for the 
sales manager to figure out ways 
and means whereby he can stiffen 
the backbones of his men—methods 
which will make it easier to inter- 
est buyers during January and Feb- 
ruary—ways and means for sup- 
plying his men with selling talk 
and selling values which will help 
them over the rough spots of these 
two months and make it possible 
for the house to have a stream of 
new business. 

It isn’t fair to place the entire 
burden and responsibility upon the 
man on the road. Just as much de- 
pends upon the sales manager and 
his ability to provide the salesman 
with suitable ammunition. 


A METHOD USED BY A CANDY 
MANUFACTURER 


There is the method employed by 
a candy factory which is worth 
studying. The candy business finds 
January and February very poor 
months, Christmas is a real candy 
season. Dealers buy liberally. 
They generally expect to overbuy 
a little. They do not worry about 
carrying over a reasonable amount 
of candy, especially if it is not 
packed in fancy, holiday boxes. 
They know that some candy will 
sell during January and February 
so they can clean up during those 
months. They know they can carry 
generous stocks for December 
trade. So January and much of 
February are usually clean-up 
weeks. 

Many candy salesmen make only 
short or perfunctory trips during 
those weeks—but not so in the 
case of this particular factory. In- 
stead of planning a quiet period, 
this company worked out a special 
clean-up deal whereby its sales- 
men started out bright and early 
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on the morning of January 2, 
with the prime object of selling 
one of these 100-pound chocolate 
assortments to every dealer on the 
list. There was no thought of go- 
ing into a store, setting down the 
sample case and starting with the 
regular sales talk. 

On the contrary, the men went 
up to each buyer and presented 
just one idea—‘‘Here you are in 
January with a stock consisting of 
odds and ends left over from 
Christmas. It is true you have to 
clean it up. With the addition of 
this 100-pound assortment to give 
your showing some real character, 
your candy case will look like some- 
thing and you will do business. 
Here is the selling price. Here is 
the cost. Here is the profit.” 

The sample case was left out of 
sight—often outside the door. The 
sales talk was built around this 
one assortment and more often than 
not it was sold. It was sold, among 
other reasons, because each man 
specialized on it. He had a single 
thing to sell and he put his whole 
heart behind it. 

A manufacturer of a line of pre- 

pared roofing who worked with 
one dealer in a town called his 
men in during the holidays and 
said to them: “In this business we 
depend upon good dealer accounts. 
I have had a list made up for each 
one of you men. Each list con- 
tains the names of every towrp in 
that man’s territory which con- 
tains one or more rated dealers. 
Opposite each town I have set 
down the name of the dealer we 
are most anxious to have, also the 
second choice and the third choice. 
Some of these men are already our 
dealers. So much the better for 
the salesman, in that case. 
. “Now, January and February you 
will devote to making your list as 
nearly perfect as possible. At the 
end of February, we will check 
over these lists and see what you 
have done. What we want during 
January and February is a drive 
for new dealers to make each list 
as perfect as possible.” 

Then suitable prizes were an- 
nounced for the most perfect list 
and for others making good show- 
ings.. A system of scoring was de- 
vised whereby the first choice 
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dealer, if secured, counted 100 Art Dealers 
points; the second choice, fifty 


points and the third choice, twenty- 
five points in the final score. This 
sales manager summed up the sit- 
uation well when he said: “I know 
January and February are hard 
months. They are the months when 
the average man takes ‘no’ for an 
answer. They are the months when 
the dealer likes to turn down as 
many men as he can. So we get 
ready for those months. And we 
make it our business to give our 
men something definite to do when 
they start out on January 2. 

“We go a step further,” he went 
on, “and explain to the salesmen 
that they want salaries in January 
and February. We mean to pay 
them. We also want to have busi- 
ness in the factory which will en- 
able us to keep our help busy. The 
sales force owes it to the factory 
to keep the pay-roll intact, so that, 
when the rush season comes, there 
will be a good force of men and 
women in the plant. We put that 
right up to the sales force. And 
we ask them to respond on that 
basis. 

“We ‘don’t hesitate to take the 
men into our confidence and put it 
up to them plainly that no self-re- 
specting business can countenance 
a falling off in January. Then 
we get set for a good January and 
go out and make it a good month. 
It is true that we don’t always 
reach the goal we set out to reach, 
but I do know that we get a great 
deal more business than we would 
if we were satisfied to sit back and 
just admit that January is a hard 
month.” 





Art Process Publishing 
Company Organized 


Ben Robbins has organized the Art 
Process Publishing Company, Inc., at 
New York for the production of colored 
advertising displays. Mr. Robbins, who 
formerly was production manager of the 
U. S. Color Card Company, Chicago, and 
Leubrie & Elkus, Imc., New York, is 
president and general manager of the 
new concern. 


Erwin, Wasey Add to Staff 


H. W. T. Harrenger, who formerly 
did free-lance work in Chicago, has 
joined the art department of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Chicago. 





Adopt Code of 
Ethics 


EELING that modern interest 

in antiques and home decora- 
tion has led to many abuses jy 
dealers, over 100 representati 
of firms in the antique and art 
business have organized The An- 
tique & Decorative Arts ag es e, 
Inc., at New York, and ha 
adopted a code of ethics. It will 
be the purpose of this organiza- 
tion to promote cordial and sincere 
relationships between buyers ani 
sellers of works of art and to 
create confidence on the part oi 
the public in the antique and 
business. 

The code condemns the sale of 
objects of art as genuine and origi- 
nal when, as a matter of fact, they 
are fraudulent imitations. The 
code further demands that mem 
bers give a fair description of 
articles sold, in all invoices or 
memoranda, and that in the event 
that any member of the League 
misrepresents any article sold, it 
will be incumbent on him to re- 
fund the purchase price of such 
article upon demand by the pur- 
chaser. 





THE LEAGUE AS ARBITRATOR 


In matters of dispute, _ the 
League will refer the issue to a 
board of arbitration and als 
offers itself as arbitrator bativeen 
non-members who submit to its 
jurisdiction. 

The code also aims to create a 
better understanding and co-opera- 
tion among dealers themselves by 
stating that, in expressing opin 
ions relating to competitors or 
their goods, members of the 
League are pledged to give fair 
and impartial judgment. 

An announcement of the organ 
ization of The Antique & Deco 
rative Arts League, Inc., will b 
made in a campaign to be run in 
metropolitan newspapers in the 
near future and will carry the cod 
of ethics adopted by the Leagu: 
This campaign will be preliminary 
to an educational campaign to be 
conducted later. 
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Investment 


Bankersana Brokers 


are a huge market for office equip- 
ment and appliances as well as 
many other commodities. We 
blanket the financial district in 
every city in the United States and 
Canada large enough to maintain 
its own stock exchafige. 


There are only 5,000 rated in- 
vestment bankers and brokers in the 
U.S.A. and we are the only maga- 
zine that covers this field! 


VICTOR E. GRAHAM 
Advertising Director 


&MAGAZINE 
(WALLSTREET 


Member A. B. C. 


42 Broadway, New York City 
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Ads that People 
Read 


Are Ads Written in the Simple Terms 
That the Millions Understand 


DVERTISING that sells the millions is written in 
A the language of the millions. That’s the 
first rule every person who writes advertis- 

ing must understand and follow to succeed. 


““Highbrow”’ presentation is a folly when reaching 
ALL the people is your goal. 


Remember that while thousands read Mencken, 
the millions follow Brisbane. 


Yet Brisbane touches on as many highbrow sub- 
jects as does Mencken. But Brisbane feeds them out 
in terms that the Reading Public understands. 


And that’s an art; a difficult art that but few writers 
yet have mastered. 


In advertising it marks the difference between ad- 
vertising that appeals to the limited thousands and 
advertising that sways the millions to Spend Money. 


Copy that aims too high, shoots above the heads 
of most people. And thus is largely wasteful. A 
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mistake that costs inexperienced advertisers tens 
of millions yearly. 


Keep in mind that what the simplest ‘‘Babbitt”’ 
can understand the most learned savant, too, can 
understand. 


Never forget that the people advertising goes to 
are confined to no particular educational level. 


They're just simple, Everyday Folks—folks wao 
must be told in simple word and phrase way they 
should buy what you have for sale. 


To reach their pocketbooks, don’t try to dazzle 
them with your “‘style.’’ But convince them with 
your logic. Leave oratory to the politicians; dra- 
matics to the stage. The greatest eulegy an ‘‘ad”’ 
can gain is to have a profit balance say it paid. 


Far more copy writers will grow famous on that 
score than on that of literary excellence. 


If you are expert on Freudian Psychology or the Ein- 
stein Theory, keep it to yourself. Remember that 
while a performance of Romeo and Juliet may 
bring hundreds to the box office, Abie’s Irish Rose 
holds the modern record for packed houses. 


The object of advertising is to make sales; to sell goods 
to EVERYBODY with the price to buy them. It must 
entice Fifth Avenue and convince Main Street. 
Which means it must speak the language of the people. 


BLACKETT and SAMPLE, Inc. 
E. F. Hummert, Vice-President and Editor 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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Advertised 


regularly in 


Child Life 





Dromedary Dates 





ARTON Durstine & Osborn schedule 
Dromedary Date advertising in Child 
Life for The Hills Brothers Company. 

Here month after month Dromedary Dates 
and other equally well known family pro- 
ducts are advertised to America’s most 
concentrated home market. 


This rich market of 880,000 
can and will buy your product 


Child Life has a 100% family circulation— 
is read by more than 880,000 people monthly: 
4.4 readers per copy, by analysis of circu- 
lation, now 200,000. 

These families have incomes far above the 
average. They are quantity buyers, quality 
buyers, and their purchases total millions of 
dollars monthly. 

Advertisers who have given Child Life a 
trial come in on regular schedules. Look 
through the current issue and you’ll appre- 
ciate the possibilities for your product. 

Your agency.can tell you all you want to 
know about Child Life. Or write direct to 
Rand M¢Nally & Company for sample copy 
and complete information. 











CHILD LIFE 


Rand MCNally & Company— Publishers, Chicago 
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Progress 
of the Bureau of 
Standards 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ InK 


T the present time, the Bureau 
f\of Standards is co-operating 
wth more than 200 scientific, tech- 
nical and industrial organizations. 

many cases, the work with one 

mip covers a single project, while 
n others twenty-five or more proj- 

ts are being handled by practi- 

lly every division of the bureau. 

1e of the most effective ways in 
which the bureau co-operates with 
American industries is through its 
research associate plan, and at the 
close of the last fiscal year there 
vere sixty-three associates sta- 
tioned at the bureau who repre- 

nted thirty-eight industries and 
ssociations. 

These facts are from the annual 
report of George K. Burgess, di- 

ctor of the Bureau of Standards, 
ind while the report deals largely 
vith scientific and highly technical 
ibjects, it contains information 
of interest to advertisers. For in- 
tance, the report explains the 
vork of the bureau on automobile 
tires, electric lamps, structural 
steels, standard finishes for build- 
ers’ hardware, vitreous china 
plumbing fixtures, refractory bricks 
and clays, cast iron for enameling 
irposes, maintenance of interior 
marble, methods of cleaning lime- 
one masonry, stone preservatives 
nd frost action. 

An interesting statement, in re- 
gard to the sound-absorbing prop- 
rty of gypsum plaster, is that 90 
per cent of the acoustical defects 
£ auditoriums, theaters and 
hurches may be remedied by the 
sroper kind of plaster. The bu- 
reau has worked out a formula for 
his plaster which has been found 
to have the sound-absorbing prop- 
rties desired. The further work 
f the bureau and the scope of the 
variety of the materials are sug- 
rested by the following paragraph : 

“A great variety of chemical 
nd physical tests were made for 
Government departments on paints, 
arnishes, roofing, and waterproof- 
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ing materials; rubber; writing 
materials; boiler waters and com- 
pounds; technical chemicals; and 
detergents. A large number of 
miscellaneous materials were tested 
to determine their fire hazard in 
order to furnish data to guide the 
Steamboat Inspection Service in 
making rulings on the transporta- 
tion of commodities on passenger 
vessels.” 

The valuable feature to indus- 
try of these tests is that, although 
they were made at the instigation 
of the Government, the facts and 
information they disclose are open 
to the public. The same may be 
said of the valuable work accom- 
plished by the bureau in radio re- 
search and in color standardization. 
In the latter field, the report states 
that for several years a research 
program has been under way with 
the object of finding an adequate 
basis for measuring and specifying 
color in trade. “An important part 
of this program has been completed 
in. the establishment of standards 
for Lovibond red and yellow 
glasses used in the vegetable oil 
and other industries. Having such 
standards, the next step is the cali- 
bration of perhaps several hun- 
dreds of these glasses for the trade, 
very slight differences in which 
often lead to disputes involving 
thousands of dollars.” 


OTHER INVESTIGATIONS 


Other subjects mentioned are 
investigation of clay products, 
standardizing mechanical  appli- 
ances, investigations of optical 
glass and textiles, sugar standardi- 
zation, gauge standardization, in- 
vestigation of mine scales and 
cars, metallurgical research, high 
temperature investigations, sound 
investigation and industrial -re- 
search. 

In regard to simplified practice, 
the report states that up to the 
end of the fiscal year simplified 
practice recommendations had been 
accepted by manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and users of sixty-two 
commodities. Also, that simplified 
practice recommendations for four- 
teen items had been proposed and 
approved at general conferences 
and were in process of acceptance 
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by the various groups interested. 

When the report was being writ- 
ten, surveys of existing varieties 
were in process for thirty-seven 
industries. During the year, seven- 
teen general conferences of manu- 
facturers, distributors and users 
were held, resulting in the develop- 
ment and promulgation of seven- 
teen simplified practice recommen- 
dations, forty-eight preliminary 
conferences, and twenty-nine revi- 
sion conferences. Seventeen exist- 
ing schedules were reaffirmed and 
twelve recommendations were re- 
vised. Forty-four new fields re- 
quested co-operation in simplified 
programs. 





The Purpose 
of the Advertising 
Commission 





TS aims and purposes of the 
Advertising Commission of the 
International Advertising Associa- 
tion have been explained by the 
president of the association, C. K. 
Woodbridge, in a statement made 
to Printers’ INK. 

This Commission is regarded by 
the International association as “a 
congress of organized advertising.” 
It meets every three months. Its 
meetings, of late, have usually been 
held in conjunction with district 
meetings of the International Ad- 
vertising Association. 

At the last meeting of the Com- 
mission, which was held on No- 
vember 7 and 8 at Boston, a reso- 
lution was passed which called for 
the appointment of a committee to 
effect certain changes in the Com- 
mission. President Woodbridge’s 
statement to Printers’ INK on the 
Commission was made in order 
fully to explain that resolution. 

In his statement, Mr. Wood- 
bridge says: 

“The resolution passed by the 
Advertising Commission provides 
that the internal structure of the 
association and its government 
through the Executive Committee 
of the Advertising Commission be 
overhauled in. the interest of more 
efficient operation. 

“The Advertising Commission, 
composed of one or more repre- 
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sentatives from each of the groups 
within the association, inc uding 
advertising business organizations, 
Better Business Bureaus, Adver- 
tising Clubs, Women’s Clubs and 
sustaining members serves as a 
congress (or gee body) of 
the Internationa Rew por ya ee 
sociation. It has had and has now 
its own constitution and its ~ n 
officers. It is, according to the 
Constitution of the International 
Advertising Association (Article 
XIII), described as follows: 


The Advertising Commission shall |< 
a congress representing the allied inter- 
ests 0} en and shall have s: 
duties and shall carry on such projects 
as may be approved by the Executive 
Committee of the International Adve. 
tising Association. 


“The Commission at Boston 
unanimously agreed to the appoint- 
ment of a committee which would 
consider the creating of one con- 
stitution which covers the entire 
organization and would create out 
of the Advertising Commission 
constitution a code of procedure 
for the Advertising Commission or 
Congress of the International Ad- 
vertising Association. The Com- 
mission will remain as the initia- 
tory creative body of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association, 
whose actions will be subject to the 
review of an Executive Committee. 

“It is believed that this change 
will simplify and make of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association 
a single-purpose organization, 
whose only objective will be to 
further the best interests of ad- 
vertising.” 


Ellis & Keilly, New 


Advertising Business 
G. William Ellis and John E. Keilly 
have organized Ellis & Keilly, Inc.,, to 
conduct a general advertisi: business 
at New York. Mr. ay A, will be 
president, was formerly pean 
manager of the —— = 
Company, New York, with whic 
Keilly also was associated. Mr. Keilly 
is vice-president of the new concern. 


Procter & Gamble Buy 
William Waltke Company 


The Procter & Gamble Company, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, Ivory soap, has _— 
William Waltke & & Company, 
manufacturers of ‘ Tea Oneal” 
soaps and other soap ee —* 
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Bice 


utl OO 


“One of America’s Saner Moments” 


EADERS of unusual purchasing 

power, who form their tastes and 

buy with that saneness of judgment 
which has placéd them in positions of 
wealth and authority. 
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Place your product in a position of au- 
thority. Fourteen back cover positions still 
open for 1928. Write THE OUTLOOK, 
120 East 16th Street, New York. 











The Manual for Employees as an 
Advertisement 


What It Can Do to Build Good-Will Among Those Whose Good 
Will Is Important 


By C. B. Larrabee 


HE ease with which an em- 

ployee is assimilated by an 
organization depends almost en- 
tirely on the efforts made by the 
organization to accomplish the 
assimilation. 

In her recent book, “Through 
Many Windows,” Helen Wood- 
ward tells how she went to 
work for a certain company with- 
out being told a word about the 
company’s business. To her it 
was a name and ghe task that she 
was set was quite unrelated to any 
other task so far as she could see. 
The result was that it was days 
before she had any clear picture 
of her place in the organization. 

The average business executive 
is so familiar with every detail of 
his work that it is difficult for him 
to realize that the man or woman 
who has just accepted a position 
with the company is almost en- 
tirely ignorant of what the com- 
pany does. The new employee 
may know in a vague way that the 
company makes rugs, packs meat 
or sells insurance, but, like any 
average person, his knowledge of 
the actual processes of making 
rugs, packing meat or selling in- 
surance is far from accurate. Yet 
he is asked to step in and become 
a part of a complicated industrial 
machine and to work effectively 
at a job without really under- 
standing its relation to the other 
work going on about him. 

Every company has certain defi- 
nite rules. These apply to work- 
ing hours, vacations, bonuses, 
holidays, etc. Every company has 
certain services which it offers 
employees. The larger organiza- 
tions have savings clubs, recrea- 
tion facilities, rest rooms, etc., all 
of which are planned for better 
working and living conditions. 

Because of all these factors 
there is a great mass of informa- 
tion which the average employee 
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should have at his fingertips. Up 
to a few years ago, he had to vet 
this information gradually from 
his fellow workers. Today, many 
companies give him this informa- 
tion in book form the day he ac- 
cepts his job. 

The employee manual has as- 
sumed an important place among 
the publications of a great many 
companies. It is as important in 
its way as any other publicatian 
issued by an advertiser. It is, in 
effect, an advertisement, but it is 
unlike any other advertisement in 
that it goes to employees instead 
of to customers. After all, does 
a company have any bigger adver- 
tising job than that of selling it- 
self to the men who work for it? 

It used to be quite the thing to 
issue what were known as “Shop 
Rules” or “Office Rules.” These 
consisted largely of formidable 
“Don'ts.” “Don’t leave before 
5 o’clock.” “Don’t smoke at your 
lathe.” “Don’t expect more than 
one week of vacation on full pay.” 
“Don’t come in late.” These were 
all very effective and accomplished 
their purpose, but they didn’t build 
good-will among employees any 
more than a general order in the 
Army gets three cheers from the 
lowly private in the rear rank 
The employee who was handed a 
list of “Don’ts” when he signed up 
to go to work was likely to re 
ceive them in the same spirit that 
a schoolboy receives the admoni 
tion of a teacher. 


THE MODERN MANUAL 


The 1927-1928 model manual 
something far apart from the list 
of rules. Frequently, as in the 
case of “Working with Ward's,” 
issued by Montgomery Ward & 
Co., it is a well-designed bookle 
nicely printed, full of pictures and 
written with all the care that goc 
into the writing of a full-page ad 
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American firms who sell jewelry 
and precious stones, advertise regularly in 
TowN & CouNTRY, without a single 


exception : 


Bartey, Banks @ BippLe 
Brack, STARR & Frost 

J. E. Catpwe i & Co. 
Dreicer & Co. 


Marcus & Co. 
SPAULDING & Co. 
Tirrany & Co. 


Town & Country 


NEW YORK, 119 West 40th Street 
CHICAGO, Wrigley Building BOSTON, 5 Winthrop Sq. 
LONDON, 11 Haymarket, S. W., 1 MILAN, Via Bossi, 10 
SAN FRANCISCO, 822 Kohl Bldg. PARIS, 60 Rue Caumartiy 
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SECS S OSES SEES SESH ESEHESE SE EEE EEE EEEEEEE 


SHS SHHS HEHE SEES ESSE EEHEEEEE SESE SHEE EE EEES 


ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


AST year they made 36,421 in- 
quiries of us. Regularly to the 
tune of more than seven hundred per 
week they write, wire, ’phone and 
visit us. Asking every question from 
“where can I get the new such-and- 
such” to “how can I speed up slow- 
selling in X department?” 


We like to quote these facts and figures 
to prospects who want evidence of 
reader interest. . 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 
239 West 39th Street, New York City 


Offices in Principal Cities 


POOR e ee eee eee ee ee eeeeeeeeeee 


teeter eeeee 





Tell and sell the merchant and he'll tell and sell the millions 
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vertisement. Of course the rules 
re still there—but they are 
ohrased, “You will be expected to 

o this,” instead of “Don’t do 
iat.” 

There are so many things that 
re important to a new employee. 
‘irst of all, he ought to have a 
xood picture of what the company 
loes. Next he should know some- 
thing about the history of the 
company. Then it won’t hurt him 
any to see a picture of the presi- 
lent, the treasurer and some of 
the other executives. If a com- 
pany does welfare work the em- 
ployee would like to know about 
it. Perhaps he is a_ baseball 
player or a bowler. If the com- 
pany has baseball and bowling 
teams he would like to know about 
them. Perhaps he is socially in- 
clined. Why not tell him about 
some of the recreational activities 
of the company? 

Then, of course, the new em- 
ployee must understand that there 
are certain rules under which he 
must work. These rules are im- 
portant and if they are violated, 
office or shop morale suffers. 
However, the rules can be stated 
in such a way that they seem 
something beside strict guides for 
conduct. 

‘In a later article I want to 
analyze more definitely some of 
the things which should go into 
the employee manual and show 
how certain organizations work 
these things into the manual. In 
this article I am keeping more 
closely to the job that the manual, 
if it is properly planned, can do. 

The manual, first of all, gives 
the employee, between the two 
covers of a book, all the things 
that he ought to know about his 
job. It won’t tell him how to run 
a machine or file a letter, but it 
will tell him the general things 
that will help him. It will save 
him the chagrin of violating rules 
about which he knows nothing. 

Second, the manual should do a 
selling job. It should make the 
new man or woman feel that he 
or she is welcome to the organ- 
ization, that the factory or office 
is something beyond a mere place 
to make money. The manual can 
do a big job in bu‘lding morale. 
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Third, the manual should be as 
complete as possible. Needless to 
say it should set down all the 
rules. Also it should give as 
much information in a short space 
concerning the organization of the 
company as the employee right- 
fully needs to know. Some man- 
uals fall down because of their 
brevity. Few of them ever fail 
because they are too voluminous. 

Fourth, the manual should give 
the employee a picture of his job 
in relation to other jobs. A typist 
in the collection department may 
be doing an important piece of 
work without realizing it. Many 
employers are prone to tell the old 
story about the three workmen 
who were working cutting stone, 
and building a cathedral, without 
realizing that in their own com- 
panies they are keeping their own 
employees from getting anything 
but the narrowest view of the 
tasks they have to perform. 

Fifth, the manual should be 
written by someone. who knows 
how to write. It should do its 
selling job because of its handling 
of words. Some of the smaller 
manuals are successful despite 
their brevity because they are 
written in a friendly way. 


PRIDE IN THE COMPANY 


Sixth, the manual should build 
pride in the company. One of the 
most important sections of the 
manual is that which tells some- 
thing of the history of the com- 
pany. It is a good thing to let an 
employee know that the company 
he works for did a $10,000,000 
business last year. He immediately 
gets a feeling of confidence in the 
stability of his company and real- 
izes that there is a place for him 
which is limited only by his own 
ability. 

Employee manuals are impor- 
tant and are so considered by a 
great many companies. They 
build good-will among those whose 
good-will is important. They 
smooth the way for the new man 
and make it possible for him to 
see his job in its proper relation 
to other jobs. They obviate a lot 
of the grief that comes to the em- 
ployee who doesn’t understand the 
rules of the organization. 











Pitfalls 


and Profits in Direct-Mail 


Campaigns 


Six Important Points to Consider in Planning Successful Direct-Mail 
Campaigns 


By James M. Segl 


ITHOUT a doubt direct- 

mail campaigns can _ sell 
many products at very low sales 
costs. One frequently reads of 
such achievements as: 

“Five hundred thousand dollars 
worth of yachts sold by direct 
mail at cost of less than 1 per 
cent.” 

“One hundred thousand dollars 
worth of amusement apparatus sold 
by direct mail.” 

“Greenhouses now sold by mail 
by long-established manufacturer.” 

And so on, until the list of 
products includes machinery, 
wearing apparel, furniture, candy, 
household articles, etc. 

So appealing is the testimony -of 
these successful campaigns that 
hundreds of firms suddenly decide 
to use direct-mail advertising. 
Then ~~ begin to hear such stories 
as 


thes : 
“We ‘nied 15,000 circulars and 
secured only ten inquiries.” 

“The boss ordered me to mail 
this advertising to every name in 
the Philadelphia telephone direc- 


tory. We did mail over 200,000 
postals but so far can trace no 
definite results.” 

“Our campaign produced many 
inquiries but they were all for 
business which was too small for 
us to handle.” 

“Our mailing list is now over 
600,000 and while we would like 
to use more frequent mailings the 
cost is prohibitive.” 

“We have tried letters, folders 
and booklets, but don't seem to 
be able to get results.” 

Why is it that these people 
didn’t get as good returns from 
their efforts as did the companies 
whose successful campaigns in- 
duced them to try direct advertis- 


ing 

The firm which mailed 15,000 
circulars and received only ten re- 
plies used a circular full of cata- 


log details that killed the interest 
of the readers. Catalog details 
should be presented to prospects 
after the idea of buying has been 
implanted in their minds, because 
as a rule the technical details are 
not sufficiently interesting to make 
people want to buy. 

The man who didn’t get orders 
from his mailing of 200,000 postal 
cards never stopped to consider 
that names in the telephone book 
were not necessarily prospects for 
his product. 

The company which obtained 
many inquiries that were too small 
for it to handle, mailed a fine 
campaign to small firms, when 
it wanted the business of only 
the larger firms in that particular 
line of work. 


TOO MUCH WASTE 


The store with the 600,000 mail- 
ing list complained that its ap- 
propriation did not permit as many 
mailings as it would like to use. 
Yet it admitted 25 per cent of each 
mailing was wasted in duplication 
of names in its list. The elimina- 
tion of this waste would have per- 
mitted more mailings and brought 
more sales. 

The company which tried letters, 
folders and booklets, was so intent 
on what kind of mailing piece to 
use that it overlooked the neces- 
sity for telling its sales story 
effectively. 

These complaints represent but 
a few of the many which come 
to me in my daily work. Often 
when it is suggested that this or 
that caused their advertising to 
fail they exclaim, “Oh, that isn’t 
important enough to make any dif- 
ference in the results.” 

t, then, are the important 
points to consider i in planning suc- 
cessful direct advertising cam- 
paigns—the kind of campaigns 
which produce orders at the re- 
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—a collection with that flexibility of ap- 
peal and variety of subject matter which 
answer all types of illustrative needs. 


An inquiry fully describing YOUR re- 
quirements will bring you an assortment 
promptly on approval. 














ONE OF 60,000 PHOTOGRAPHS 


H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


4201 Locust St. qin PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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markably low sales costs you so 
frequently read about in the trade 
journals? They are: 


1. A thorough study of the prod- 


uct. 
2. A study of the market and care- 
ful compilation of a list of prospects. 
3. A study of the buying motives 


and ability of these prospects. 

4. The determination of the number 
and character of the mailings. 

5. Writing and laying-out of each 


piece. ‘ ” 
6. Deciding the time of mailing and 
the time between the pieces. 


It is the careful attention given 
to each of these six points which 
assures the success of the order- 
produging:~ direct-advertising cam- 
paigns before they are mailed. 

Undoubtedly the creator of each 
of the*suecessful campaigns men- 
tioned. atthe beginning of this 
article-first made a very thorough 
study of the product or service. 
The first thing to do is to make 
a list’ of. every sales point and 
carefully ‘theck this with the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of 
competing products. It is astonish- 
ing how: this actual listing of the 
sales points simplifies the work 
of planning a productive advertis- 
ing campaign. 

Then an equally thorough study 
of the market should be made. 
Determine who are the best pros- 
pects for the product to be adver- 
tised and make a list of them. 
Generally the use made of the 
product will indicate certain classes 
of people (selected by occupation, 
place or mode of living, owner- 
ship of property or personal ef- 
fects such as automobiles, etc.) as 
prospects. The selling price will 
often limit the market to people 
with incomes high enough to af- 
ford the product. The finer you 
draw these lines of classification 
and the closer you check and re- 
check the mailing list with every 
factor which determines whether 
the people on it can afford, need, 
or desire your product, the better 
the chances are for really big suc- 
cess. 

Challenge each name put on 
the list, for the most powerful 
advertising written cannot produce 
orders from people who are not 
prospects, who cannot use the 
product offered them. For ex- 
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ample, the successful yacht cam 
paign was mailed only to peop! 
who could afford the yachts adver 
tised and who lived near bodie 
of water. This is ordinary, ever) 
day sales sense, but it is remark 
able how much advertising i 
mailed to people who cannot pos 
sibly use the product advertised 
It is practically impossible t 
over-emphasize the fact that the 
more time and effort you spend it 
compiling a list of real prospects 
the greater will be the results pro- 
duced by the advertising. 

The next task is a study of the 
buying motives and ability of the 
people on your mailing list. A 
talk with several customers will 
disclose to you why le buy 
your product. Or the questionnaire 
method may be used to interview 
a larger cross-section of the mar- 
ket. Real facts secured in this 
manner are the best possible 
guides as to what sales points you 
must describe and emphasize in 
your campaign. They will pre- 
vent your wasting money advertis- 
ing information about your prod- 
uct which does not induce people 
to buy, even though it may seem 
to be of importance to you. 

Knowledge of the buying ability 
of your prospects will quickly tell 
you if your price is in line or if 
it will be necessary to offer par- 
tial payment terms, If people can- 
not afford your product their 
names should not be on your list, 
if you want real sales results from 
your advertising. 

Now that you know the sales 
points of your product, the peo- 
ple who can use it, and the appeals 
which make them buy, you can de- 
termine the number and character 
of the mailing pieces. Experience 
has ‘proved it is wise to emphasize 
one sales point at a time. There- 
fore, the ideal campaign consists 
of a mailing piece for each appeal, 
plus a final summing up of your 
arguments, with a final request to 
buy. The character of each mail- 
ing depends largely upon the in- 
formation it is to convey. If the 
information is personal in charac- 
ter, or will be more forcefully pre- 
sented in personal form the sales 
letter should be used. If pictures 
are necessary to put across the 
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—triple market cover- 
age through one medium 


This ad heralds a long-needed 
direct method of bringing to 
a climax of sales the entire 
cumulative effects of every 
national radio campaign. 


Announcing — a true stroke 
of genius . . . Radio News 
Combination Medium . . . 
out December tenth. Good 
radjo generals will watch for 
it. 
It covers three markets . . . 
It’s composed of three things 
Radio News Dealers 
Personal Edition, Radio 
News proper and Radio 
News Dealers Personal Ser- 
vice. 


For information (important 
to every radio advertiser )— 
for the Book of Mr. Statistic 
(nobody ought to miss this) 
for a sample copy of Radio 
News Dealers Personal Edi- 
tion, just phone, write or 
wire 


Merchandising Department, 
Radio News, 
230 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Seattle Today! 


The Federal Government’s census of distribution 

just released, shows that Seattle’s sales of build- 

ing materials, wholesale and retail, are double 
g those of Baltimore, a city twice its size. 


Seattle is buying this year, $19,000,000 worth of 

automobiles, trucks and tractors and between 

$5,000,000 and $6,000,000 worth of automobile 
g Parts and accessories. 


Seattle’s retail establishment employes are re- 

ceiving approximately $29,000,000 this year, ex- 

clusive of the payroll to the 28,000 industrial em- 
g Ployes. 


It is estimated that Seattle will spend this year, 

$1,400,000 for radio sets and equipment and ap- 

proximately $2,000,000 worth of toilet articles 
g 2nd preparations. 


Seattle leads the Pacific Northwest in bank clear- 
ings, which reflects the industrial and commercial 
importance of this rapidly growing city of 
472,000 population. 1927 clearings will total 
two and one-half billion dollars. 


a 
In this great market, rich in buying power, The 
Post Intelligencer has the largest home-delivered 
circulation, the largest circulation in the suburban 
area, and the largest circulation of any newspaper 
in the entire State of Washington. 


with the Largest Circulation 


W. W. CHEW W. H. WILSON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Ave. 725 Hearst Bldg. 625 Hearst Bidg. 
New York City Chicago San Francisco 
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appeal, are printed, illustrated 
folcers. If the appeal and “sup- 
porting testimony are too volumi- 
nous for a folder, you can use a 
broadside or booklet. Considera- 
tion should be given to the quantity 
and class of mail received by pros- 
pects. For example, retail stores 
receive so many broadsides and 
uncnclosed folders that illustrated 
let‘ers mailed under first-class 
posiage will often bring a better 
response. By keeping your mail- 
ings different in form and make- 
up from the majority of the mail 
your prospects receive, they are 
likely to get the attention and 
reading necessary to induce pros- 
pects to act. 

This brings us to the writing 
and laying-out of each mailing piece. 
The most important point to keep 
in mind while doing this is that 
these mailing pieces are your 
printed salesmen. Make them act 
as much like your living sales- 


men as possible. Don’t have them 
make absurd statements which 
your salesmen would consider 


silly. 
and be sure you 


Keep the copy interesting 
back each state- 
ment you make with convincing 
facts. The mere statement unsup- 
ported by facts will not make the 
prospects believe it and act on it. 
Let the copy read as plainly as 
your personal salesmen talk, for 
they do not use stilted, hard-to- 
understand language. When mak- 
ing the layouts put in illustrations 
where your salesmen put in dem- 
onstrations or even more fre- 
quently, for illustrations catch the 
eve and arouse interest in the read- 
ing matter. Frequently, properly 
prepared illustrations can drama- 
tize or portray some vital part 

your sales message so effec- 
tively as to win favorable action 
almost before the prospect starts 
reading. Wherever possible this 
method of appealing through the 
eve should be capitalized to ad- 
vantage. 

The final point to determine is 
the time of mailing and also the 
time between the pieces. This 

especially important for sea- 

nal products. Straw hat ad- 
vertising would be of little value 
mailed to male residents of New 
York in the late fall. If the 
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product is not a _ seasonal one, 
the campaign can start at almost 
any time, but it is best to avoid 
the first of the month when the 
mail is full of bills and people 
are not in the mood for buying. 
Very likely in your study of the 
market and prospects you will find 
some clue as to the best time for 
mailing in order that your adver- 
tising may reach the people at the 
most opportune time. If the cam- 
paign is a definitely planned sales 
drive, the mailings should follow 
each other a week or ten days 
apart. Too long a time between 
mailings allows prospects to for- 
get previous sales arguments and 
some of the force of the campaign 
is lost. If the campaign is de- 
signed to keep your name and the 
advantages of your product before 
a group of prospects during a 
chosen period of time, the mailings 
can be about a month apart. 

Attention to these six important 
points along the lines indicated 
willgive your direct advertising 
campaigns the same qualities which 
produce excellent sales _ results 
for other users of this form of 
advertising. Neglect of any one 
of them may cause failure and 
the loss of your investment. 

Of course, it requires a lot of 
time.and effort to give these points 
thorough attention. But it is far 
better to spend a little additional 
money to insure the success of 
your advertising, than to waste 
the whole investment by mailing 
out hurriedly prepared advertising 
which fails to produce either sales 
or inquiries for you. 





Porcelain Companies Merge 


Porcelain Products, Inc., the general 
offices of which will be located at 
Findlay, Ohio, has been formed through 
the merger of six porcelain companies. 
These companies are: The Cincinnati 
Porcelain Company, Federal Porcelain 
Company, General Porcelain Company, 
Ravenswood Porcelain Company, Find- 
lay Electric Porcelain Company and the 
National Electric Porcelain Company. 





Join Leon Livingston Agency 


Herbert Lee Walker and Thomas P. 
Brown have joined the staff of Leon 
Livingston, San Francisco, advertising. 
Mr. Walker recently conducted his own 
advertising business. Mr. Brown has 
been with the National Coal 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Associa- 








How the “Evils 


” Can Be Extracted 


from Returned Goods 


Remedies That Are Proving Effective 


By H. A. Haring 


[Eprrortat Nore: In Printers’ Ink 
last week Mr. Haring analyzed the re- 
turned goods situation, from the sta: 
point of numerous different trades. The 
discussion is continued in the t 
article, which tells more especially how 
the “evils” may lessened. In com- 
guage material for these 

aring consulted some thirty trade 
associations and interviewed twenty in- 
dividuals eng in manufacturing, 
wholesaling and retailing.] 


S° real has become the problem 
of returned goods that asso- 
ciations of manufacturers, of 
wholesalers, even of retailers, have 
sought trade-wide remedies. Hardly 
an association—none so far as it 
has been possible to ascertain— 
has failed to make some attempt 
of this sort, except, of course, those 
wherein no difficulty exists. 

Their committee reports present 
striking similarities. The funda- 
mentals of returned goods seem 


to be everywhere alike, undoubtedly 
for the reason that the whole prob- 
lem of “charging back” merchan- 
dise is one of human psychology. 
Nearly all the committee reports, 


as a first proposition, turn the 
searchlight upon their fellow mem- 
bers. They strike at the root of 
the difficulty by demanding that 
the seller shall, in all cases, break 
down his totals of returned goods 
by segregating from the account 
all C. O. D., approval and con- 
signment shipments. “It is mani- 
festly absurd,” runs one report, 
“to lay against ‘Returned Goods’ 
everything that comes back. The 
custom has evils and abuses enough 
without padding the totals.” Yet 
practices of thus lumping together 
many items must be common in all 
trades, for the most obvious find- 
ing of every committee relates to 
this phase of the question. 

Almost without exception, as a 
second recommendation, these com- 
mittees caution manufacturers and 
wholesalers that “sweeping con- 
demnation of retailers is not war- 


cured anything.” The investiza- 
tions show up the fact that sellers 
are far from blameless. As an 
illustration of this attitude, a com- 
mittee in the automotive field de- 
clares that “manufacturers are ter- 
ribly seized with a rage to swell 
their accounts receivable; anything 
and everything is done to bill out 
the goods; sales are forced upon 
unwilling and un-consenting dealers 
by many of our members; the in- 
evitable result is a large volume 
of lost accounts and returned mer- 
chandise.” 

Other committees scarify such 
practices as over-shipment on or- 
ders and substitution of brands, 
these devices prevailing especially 
with garments and notions, fire 
works, hardware and electrical 
goods, package foods, etc. “Tricky 
habits on the part of the seller 
inevitably lead to returns,” is the 
conclusion of one committee. An- 
other declares: 

“The jobber is inviting abuses 
when he compels a retailer to re- 
turn unordered items. Other goods 
are sure to come with them, 
possibly those bought elsewhere. 
Credit will be demanded for right 
eous and unrighteous items alike. 
The habit of returning goods is 
encouraged by substituting on or- 
ders, and, finally, irascible custom- 
ers are sure to retaliate.” 


POOR SALESMEN 


From yet another committee 
chairman, we get this explanation 
of the malady: 

“Any firm that squeals about a 
big volume of returned goods has 
poor salesmen. The poor salesman 
gets the ertailer’s order—how he 
manages to get it makes no dif- 
ference—but he falls flat by not 
making sure that the retailer can 
sell the goods at a profit.” 

A wholesaler beyond the Missis- 
sippi who has outlived one agri- 


ranted” or that “scolding nevercultural depression after another in 
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advertisers who are planting the 
rich San Francisco field with 


Call color. 


Pages in full colors are now avail- 

able in The Call Saturday Home 

Magazine. This magazine is a 

twelve-page supplement to all 

Saturday editions of The Call. pan" $700 8" 

: i ‘ inside pages a 

Unusual reader interest in this $750 for back cov- 
bright magazine is evidenced by 2) o_hich in- 
the remarkable advertising return. delhi the cn of 
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his trade territory, a distributor 
of drygoods, says: 

“Analysis of our business proved 
to me that most of our returned 
goods were chargeable to our own 
errors, substitutions, assuming that 
we had a right to dictate in cases 
of doubt instead of letting the 
buyer decide what he wanted, and 
our own careless selling—by that 
I mean failing to do a thorough 
job of selling. Putting stuff on 
a dealer’s shelf isn’t selling: show- 
ing him how to cash .in makes 
money for him and pays ‘our in- 
voices.” 

In defense of substitution, how- 
ever, wholesalers are quick to cite 
the multiplicity of items they are 
obliged to catalog. With drugs, 
this total has variously been esti- 
mated from 10,000 to 16,000; with 
hardware, from 60,000 to 75,000; 
with automotive supplies, 30,000 to 
50,000. For many of these items, 
no distributor can be expected to 
carry complete lines, even though 
shown in his catalog. 

A wholesaler of drugs, probably 
the most important house of its 
kind in this country, relates: 

“We carried in stock last year 
more than a thousand items for 
which we had not a single call. 
Our stock records show that we 
have on hand one imported drug, 
with investment of $187, for which 
we have not had a call in eight 
years; we have a hundred items 
for which not a call has come in 
five years. The reason we 
stock such things is that our house 
never substitutes; we covet the 
reputation of stocking the most 
complete line of drugs and chemi- 
cals this side of the Atlantic; items 
without turnover is the result, or, 
if you will, any house that does 
not substitute stands to invest many 
thousands without hope of profit.” 

A jobber of automotive supplies, 
in an interview, points, however, 
to one cure for substitution when 
he suggests: 

“Two or three years ago Gen- 
eral Motors led the way to end 
substitution of parts. It cut 
the minor parts of the line of 
cars from 13,000 to 2,000. All 
it did was to adopt the Hoover 
idea of simplification, It must have 


‘than five years ago. 
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saved millions of dollars. I know 
it saved our company a $45,000 
investment in parts and it killed 
return of goods. Any garage that 
orders a GM part from us for 
one job doesn’t have to return it 
for credit, if it’s not needed. The 
garageman knows it’ll fit six other 
uses on the next GM repair job.” 

In the hardware field, a Duluth 
wholesaler voices the same experi- 
ence: 

“Take ammunition. Six sum- 
mers ago, we stocked over 4,(/00 
shotgun load combinations, to cet 
ready for the fall game seasons 
in our territory. his summer 
(1927), for the same territory but 
for a bigger volume, we are stock- 
ing about 120 load combinations. 
Every retailer, in all the States 
we cover, orders heavily for the 
hunting seasons—the turnover is 
quick, the margin of profit good, 
deterioration nothing. . 

“It used to be that all the un- 
sold ammunition came back to us. 
The dealer side-stepped deteriora- 
tion by returning the goods in the 
late winter months. But when 
Remington and the others got to- 
gether and reduced load combina- 
tions from 15,000 to about 1,000, 
we saw our chance. We told our 
salesmen to inform every dealer 
that twenty or thirty load com- 
binations would serve all purposes; 
and, with the 1924 season, we quit 
positively permitting return of am- 
munition. 


STANDARDIZATION HAS HELPED 


“In the hardware business, the 
elimination of useless sizes and 
shapes helps everywhere. It helps 
us crush out returned-goods abuses. 
With files and rasps, to show what 
happens, we carry 600 less items 
That means 
that we do less substituting and 
our dealers less returning. There 
used to be hundreds and hundreds 
of bolts for plows. Now we stock 
about a half dozen. And all they 
did was to quit making odd sizes 
and freak shapes. 

“We can be firm in refusing 
returns of goods, as was impossible 
seven or eight years back. We 
can keep the merchandise sold. A 
careful letter, or a salesman’s call 
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SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY 


With the December 28th issue, The 
Financial World closes the first quarter- 
century of its history with The Silver 
Anniversary Number. 


This issue is planned as an historical work cover- 
ing the remarkable growth of industry, business 
and finance in The United States during the life 
of The Financial World. 


As such, it will be retained as a reference book 
by thousands of representative banks, invest- 
ment bankers, trustees, institutions, successful 
business executives and professional men and 
women who go to make up our circulation. 


Its particular value as an advertising medium 
is recognized by several of the larger New York 
agencies who have already reserved space for 
their clients. 


With a rate based on 30,000 net paid as ot 
June Ist, we are now delivering in excess of 
38,000 net paid, and The Silver Anniversary Num- 
ber will have a distribution of many thousands 
more. Consequently, this issue is an exceptional 
buy for all advertisers. 


Forms close December 19th, but the earlier your 
copy is received, the better will be your position. 


Che 
FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 


LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YorK, N. Y. 


Established 1902 Member A. B. C. 
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persuades the dealer to be reason- 
able and to sell the goods to some 
other customer, for some other use, 
instead of selling it back to us at 
a 20 per cent discount.” 

A third committee recommenda- 
tion aims at better trade ethics. 
Manufacturers and wholesalers are 
urged, as a preliminary move, to 
set their own houses in order by 
forbidding salesmen to oversell ac- 
counts or to sell so carelessly that 
the retailer is unable, or unpre- 
pared, to unload the goods from 
his shelves. Then, having clean 
hands, the associations have gone 
out to their customers, chiefly re- 
tailers, in a deliberate effort to 
educate them to the fairness, the 
ethics and especially the business 
economy of common sense rather 
than rash “shipping back, charges 
collect.” 

Committees are a unit in their 
faith that consideration for the 
other fellow is “the only final and 
complete cure” for abuses. In this 
principle, all agree. How to make 


the principle effective in practice 
is the problem. 


One committee 
chairman, who was interviewed, 
summarized the situation pretty 
tersely in these sentences : 

“Tt’s more work to sell the idea 
of common sense than to make 
aseptic surgeon’s supplies (his busi- 
ness). It’s like all manufacturing 
these late years: selling the goods 
eats up all the profits. If we're 
going to rid the drug field of trade 
abuses, it’s a big selling job we've 
shouldered, for it’s up to us to 
sell an idea in ethics to 60,000 
corner drug stores.” 

Several trades have, nevertheless, 
progressed so far that retailer or- 
ganizations in their fields have 
urged on member-retailers the bet- 
ter practice. The “Ethical Code” 
of the National Retail Hardware 
Association contains this as a prin- 
ciple for the retailer: 


_ He should place merchandise orders 
in good faith. No circumstance justi- 
ordering beyond anticipated needs, 
the expectation of canceling, giving 
order for immediate convenience 
thout intention of actually owning 
the goods involved, or refusing to ac- 
cept goods purchased by him and 
shipped to him in good faith. 
He should not return goods received 
on regular order without permission 
from the seller, and then only in ac- 
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cord with mutual understandings, nor 
should such permission be requested 
after a lapse of a reasonable time. 

The need of better trade ethics, 
as thus recommended by committee 
reports, is illuminated in the con- 
fectionery trades. Within a year 
the manufacturers’ associations in 
the candy industry have undertaken 
an extensive advertising campaign 
to promote the more general use 
of confections. 

“Investigation shows,’ so runs 
the committee report, “that any 
plan started (for advertising) 
should aim at the elimination of 
the returned goods evil. 

“Many manufacturers contend 
that a thoroughly established cus- 
tom in the industry of allowing 
only 50 per cent for returned goods 
will be sufficient urge to the jobber 
and retailer to reduce this practice 
to a minimum. We therefore 
recommend, for the present, the 
establishment of a policy on the 
part ef the confectionery industry 
to allow only 50 per cent for goods 
that have become unsalable in the 
hands of the jobber or the retailer. 

“Any concerted action by the 
manufacturers, having as its sole 
object the refusal to take back 
goods, would more than likely fail. 
It would not be understood by the 
channels of distribution and we 
would not get the whole-hearted 
co-operation of the manufacturers, 
whereas a plan that is perfectly 
obvious to the manufacturer, to 
the jobber and to the retailer— 
constructed for the benefit of the 
industry and those who are in it 
—would be likely to get almost 
universal support. 

“We therefore recommend that 
the manufacturers’ plan should take 
the form, and have as its object, 
‘Fresh Goods to the Consumer.’ 
This ideal presents an opportunity 
to show the jobber and the mer- 
chant the necessity of their co- 
operation and to bring home to 
them the fact that if they fail 
to play their part, there will be 
a loss of public confidence—in ad- 
dition to the loss they must take 
on goods that become unsalable 
while in their possession.” 

All this is reinforced in the 
words of the outstanding spokes- 
man of the candy industry: 
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“Jobbers have learned that the 
manufacturer who establishes a 
market and good-will for his prod- 
ucts by advertising them has some- 
thing that sells faster. The quicker 
the turnover, the larger the job- 
ber’s profits. The jobber has 
learned, too, that such firms are 
generally more prompt to care for 
him in the shipments and adjust- 
ments that may be necessary. An- 
other thing the jobber is doing 
along this line is to reduce the 
number of his items and the num- 
ber of lines carried. Naturally the 
fastest sellers are the ones for 
which the manufacturer has con- 
tributed, through his advertising 
and otherwise, to the creation of 
a market. 

“In the operation of the fore- 
going causes, the manufacturer of 
a comparatively unknown line who 
has nothing to commend his wares 
beyond the mere fact that it is 
candy—as good as the best, per- 
haps—suffers.” 


“THE REMEDY LIES WITH 
YOURSELVES” 


Committee reports, as a fourth 
step in delousing returned goods 
“evils,” urge upon their mem- 
bers that the final remedy lies with 
themselves. 

Remedies, in other words, as 
recommended by association com- 
mittees turn the “evils” largely 
back upon the complainers. To de- 
mand segregation in the accounts 
of what is not properly “returned 
goods” implies that the extent of 
the evil is magnified by loose ac- 
counting methods. To denounce 
“tricky selling,” over-shipment and 
substitution, makes uncomfortable 
reading for many who have been 
loudest in their wails. To plead 


for better trade ethics lays on as- ° 


sociations the burden of inaugurat- 
ing an uplift movement that looks 
for rather vague results. To de- 
clare, with cold frankness, that 
“the remedy lies with yourselves: 
you can do it if you wish,” is 
further discomfiting. 

Nearly every association, and 
without exception every individual 
interviewed, begins with the con- 
fessed acknowledgment : “We could 
stop it in a month if we weren't 
afraid of losing customers.” The 
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difficulty with returned goods, then, 
is not one of failing to know the 
remedy. It is one of tact. 

“Returns can be stopped by re. 
fusing to take them in,” declares 
another committee report, “but 
customers are a law unto them- 
selves. We dare not be arbitrary 
if we want to sell them more goods, 
but that does not prevent being 
tactful and politic enough to eradi- 
cate rampant abuses.” 

In the proceedings of one con- 
vention (musical trades) one 
speaker stressed the need of cau- 
tion, with the argument: 

“It’s hard to be sure we are 
right. All business dealings are 
more or less informal. A lot of 
things go with every order that 
can’t show on the slip. The sort 
of proof that would go in court 
doesn’t exist. Our salesman is as 
apt to be to blame as their buyer.” 


WHAT SOME ARE DOING 


With candy, as already shown, 
the committee recommendation is 
for the establishment of a policy 
to allow only 50 per cent for goods 
returned. Yet this same commit- 
tee is unable to believe that such 
a plan would succeed of and by 
itself. 

With confectionery, accordingly, 
the curing of “returned goods evils” 
was postponed until it became pos- 
sible to link that movement with 
an industry-wide advertising cam- 
paign. It is another instance where 
advertising serves the twofold pur- 
pose of bettering the internal work- 
ings of the industry as well as 
broadening the market for its prod- 
uct. The first three of the seven 
sections of the “working plan” for 
the candy trades’ advertising pro- 
gram are these: 

_ 1. Begin the campaign with its prin- 
cipal object the delivery of fresh cab 
to the consumer. As a means of attain- 
ing this, show the jobber and merchant 
in the early stages of the campaign his 
obligation to the plan and the loss 
necessary for him to take in the event 
of goods becoming unsalable in his 
possession. Impress upon him that any 
allowance for returned goods will be not 
more than 50 per cent. 

_ 2. Issue a series of folders to the 
jobber and merchant explaining the 
plan, its object, and showing the duty 
of the manufacturer, the jobber and 
the merchant—connecting our advertis- 
ing campaign with this effort for the 
benefit of the industry. . . These 
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Merchandise of MERIT Only 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Here is a listing of the merchandise we regularly sel] that has 
been advertised nationally during the past year in 


The Christian Science Monitor 


Pequot Sheets and Crosse & Blackwell BDng- Parker Duofold Pens 
Pillow Slips lish Jams and Jellies and Pencils 
Osborn Brushes H. & H. Honey Waterman's Ideal Foun- 
Spode China Kay Sandwich Spread tain Pens 
Carbona Cleaning Fluid Kraft Cheese Gaman’, See Creme 
Cash’s Woven Names Malt Breakfast Food Every Week Shampoo 
Kleinert Rubber Goods King Arthur Flour Pepsodent Tooth Paste 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale Shredded Wheat “B. V. D.” Underwear 
Foss Chocolates Slade's Spices Books from the follow- 
Moxie Danersk Furniture ing Publishers: 
Domino Sugar Peck & Hills Furniture Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Bensdorp’s Royal Dutch Ace Knife Sharpener Geo. H. Doran Co. 
Cocoa Linit Starch Doubleday Page & Co. 
Wheatsworth Crackers solid Sanifior Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Grandma's Molasses Moore Push Pins The Macmillan Co. 
Mapleine Syrup Squeeze-Ezy Mop Oxford University Press 
Lea & Perrin’s Sauce Lablache Face Powder Webster's Dictionary 


You know, our policy permits us to offer Merchandise of MERIT 
Only—never anything that we cannot guarantee to give satisfaction. 
No “Seconds”—no “Irregulars.” 


Christian Science 


Monitor 
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folders should be signed by our Asso- 
ciation, with space left for the manu- 
facturer to imprint his name_ before 
mailing to his customers. In this way, 
jobbers and retailers will each receive 
a number of these same folders from 
different houses. This duplication will 
serve to impress the channels of candy 
outlet with the degree to which the 
plan is approved. 

3. Print on all price lists: “Candy, 
as you know, is perishable. Our first 
obligation is to the customer, to whom 
we owe fresh merchandise. We guarantee 
to you the arrival of our goods in per- 
fect condition; and no goods are to be 
returned to us except on our author- 
ity.”” 

Probably no trade has been more 
troubled with returned goods than 
the wholesale grocers. One after 
another such concerns have been 
compelled to refuse accepting re- 
turns without previous approval. 
From up-State New York, comes 
an example of the method followed, 
although one may find with lead- 
ing wholesalers much the same 
form. It is stated by the owner 
of this wholesale house: 

“We decided not to accept re- 
turned goods from any customer 
until his request to make return 
was fully explained and approved 
in our office. We then devised a 
slip which we had made up in 
pad form and. furnished to our 
salesmen. At the same time we 
instructed our truck drivers not 
to pick up any returns whatever 
unless they had one of these slips, 
signed by our house and approved 
by the department buyer for us.” 

The form used is this: 


Name 

Address 

When Purchased 
Reason for Return 
Specialty Order 
Salesman’s Order . 
Articles 


Approved .. 

Signed 
(Department Buyer) M 
This order, signed by us, is author- 
ity for our driver to accept goods 


for return. Under no other cir- 
cumstances is he allowed to bring 


back goods. 


Using this form, when a cus- 
tomer desires to make a return, 
the wholesaler’s salesman fills out 
the form. It is sent to the whole- 
sale house. If the reason is satis- 
factory, the appropriate depart- 
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ment buyer signs and it is sent to 
the proper truck driver to pick 
up the goods. If return is not 
justified, the slip is sent back to 
the customer “with a courteous 
letter, as personal as we can make 
it, explaining just why we can 
not approve the return.” 

Closely allied to unwarranted re- 
turns of goods there is found, in 
hardware especially, an “abuse of 
warrants” as to quality of the 
goods. Manufacturers of some 
lines, such as axes, have arbitrarily 
withdrawn all warranty from their 
goods, while many other makers 
of hardware articles endeavor to 
minimize their losses by treating 
every return individually on its 
merits. Knife makers, indeed all 
cutlery makers, and edged-tool 
makers have suffered from abuse 
of warrants particularly—“abuse 
of warrants” being “most of the 
time,” as one cutlery manufacturer 
says, “nothing more nor less than 
a thin cover for returning over- 
stocks of tools.” 

In Detroit one electrical jobber 
was met who, almost alone of a 
score of men interviewed, can smile 
when discussing returned goods. 

“We hitched our sins to theirs,” 
he explains, “and we've cleaned 
the troubles so that returns give 
us no concern. We gave as much 
as we asked them to give, and 
we put to each customer a give- 
and-take proposition.” 

What this wholesaler did was 
to announce: “In fairness to you, 
we will never substitute goods on 
your orders, unless we receive, in 
advance, your permission. In fair- 
ness to us, no returns of goods 
will be received by us unless we 
have made a specific agreement to 
that effect. Every return shipment 
to us must show our ‘Returned 
Goods Number’ on the label ; other- 
wise it will not be received by us.” 

The plan was announced by let- 
ter, followed by a personal explan- 
ation to each customer by the sales- 
man on his regular calls. Four 
months elapsed between first an- 
nouncement and the effective date, 
during which interval, according 
to the wholesaler, “we spent more 
time getting the idea across to 
our own men than to our 
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The Following 


is the opinion of a large advertiser who is one of the leaders 
in their line. PRATT & LAMBERT, Inc., write us as follows 
regarding an article on LACQUERING that appears in the 
December issue of MODERN HOMEMAKING. 


"We have read a great many articles on home 
painting in various publications and can say 
frankly that this is one of the few—if not 
the only one—we have ever seen that we con-— 
sider technically correct. You are to be 
congratulated in having such a simple, under- 
standable and technically-right article on 
this subject." 


Tu striking testimonial is typical of all our departments 
and special articles and illustrates the quality of our editorial 
contents and consequent READER INTEREST. 


The rate on MODERN HOMEMAKING is $3.25 per line 
based on 650,000 copies monthly—the February issue how- 
ever will be in excess of 750,000 copies. 


What other magazine offers you space at as low a rate? 


Send Us Your Reservation Order Now. 


MODERN HOMEMAKING 


“4 Woman’s Magazine for the Village and Farm Market.” 


W. H. McCURDY, Western Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Adv. Mer. 
30 North Dearborn Street 270 Madison Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 
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300% In 3 Years_ 


IN 1925: EIGHT MARKETS 
IN 1928: BEYOND THIRTY 
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HE only “reason why” the magazines in 

Modes & Manners and Fashions & Home 
groups exist is to make their readers want to buy 
more and better merchandise. The readers know 
this as well as the publishers. 


For less than four cents per home per year six 
page messages can be sent into the 375,000 homes 
on the combined mailing lists. 





In each area circulation is adequate—greater 
than that of any other magazine read by those who 
set the standard of living in their respective resi- 
dential centers. 


Every copy, every issue, goes into homes selected 
for their known purchasing power and habits. 


The manufacturer of approved merchandise can 
help move his own product from the shelves it has 
been shipped to in one or all of the following zones: 


BOSTON HUNTINGTON LOS ANGELES 
PITTSBURGH RICHMOND CHAMPAiGN 
ST. LOUIS PROVIDENCE OKLA. CITY 
MADISON ELGIN ANN ARBOR 
OMAHA LANSING HARRISBURG 
BROOKLYN SIOUX CITY LONDON (Ont.) 
HOUSTON DAYTON HARTFORD 
DENVER ALTOONA SOUTH BEND 
PEORIA TULSA JOHNSTOWN 
EVANSVILLE WICHITA WILKES-BARRE 
AUSTIN & OAK PARK, ILL. 


Modes & Manners 
Fashions & Home 


STANDARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
AMOS H. WEIGEL, Business Mgr. JOS. C. QUIRK, Advertising Mgr. 
222 E. Superior St., Chicago 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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customers, for we felt it would 
work only insofar as we could 
make our men sense the fairness 
of it and carry out the change 
in a spirit of kindliness, without 
arbitrary acts. We could get no- 
where by just announcing the 
change ‘as a rule of the house’ 
or appearing high-and-mighty 
over it, and we tried to make 
every man, down to truckmen, fall 
naturally into explaining the fair- 
ness instead of clamping down a 
rule that he could not explain. 
The change was a success from 
the very start.” 

A shoe mantfacturer encloses a 
“returned goods sticker” with each 
invoice, with a_ statement that 
goods will not be received in re- 
turn » unless the return be author- 
ized “Our plan cannot work 
a hardship on you. If you have 
complaints to make, discuss them 
with our salesman ‘who is within 
reach and who should call on you 
each week. He is our represen- 
tative. 

Of 






















the personal interviews in 
connection with this article, 95 
per cent were with men whose 
companies refuse to accept return 
of any merchandise, unless pre- 
vious arrangement has been made. 
Indiscriminate “shooting back the 
stuff” is, according to their state- 
ments, not permitted. Most of 
them have adopted some such 
form as that already given as au- 
thorization for the return, often 
with a special form of shipping 
tag or a returned-goods number. 
Without proper authority no pack- 
age of returned goods will be ac- 
cepted over the sill of the receiv- 
ing platform. 

Unless the seller has been at 
fault, it is rather a common rule 
when returns are allowed to credit 
somewhat less than the full 
amount of ‘the original invoice. 
Probably 10 per cent is the usual 
deduction, to reimburse the seller 
ior the rather intangible costs of 
handling and accounting. This 
inplies where merchandise comes 
back in sound condition, fit for 
resale. Not a few manufacturers 
—although no wholesaler has been 










encountered of this sort—make it 
a rule that the returns shall be 
accompanied by an order for im- 
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mediate shipmenf of not less than 
double the value of the return; 
several in the hardware and tools 
industries insist that the new or- 
der shall be for the same general 
sort of goods. One form runs: 
“goods from the same section of 
our current catalog,” while an- 
other specifies “tools or supplies 
of the same class or grade,”— 
the purpose in both instances be- 
ing to penalize a dealer who re- 
turns odd sizes. Indeed, one manu- 
facturer has come to attention 
who states: “Unless an equal 
volume of the same catalog item 
is ordered, purchaser will be re- 
quired to order $2 for each $1 of 
net credit allowed,”—thus per- 
mitting exchange of unsold sizes 
(small tools) without penalty. 


HOW ONE LARGE RETAILER HANDLES 
OVER-SHIPMENTS 


One well-known retailer, a metro- 
politan department store, has been 
interviewed who tells of an ef- 
fective method of self-protection 
against over-shipment or substi- 
tution with incoming goods. 
“Without any hesitation,” says he, 
“we store every over-shipment or 
unordered item with a_ public 
warehouse. That’s what the rail- 
roads. do with unclaimed freight. 
Store space costs us money; every 
bit of handling costs more; we 
do not propose to run up these 
expenses for wrong stuff. We 
use a printed form to notify the 
shipper. That form tells him 
where to go for his goods. We 
store them in his name and at 
his risk. It’s his job to pay the 
charges, and make his own ar- 
rangements for further handling. 
We do not even ask for a credit 
memo. We return the invoice 
for correction, with notice that 
we shall figure our discounts from 
the actual date of the corrected 
billing.” 

As one would expect, second 
offenders with this retailer are 
scarce. Yet, during the first 
months of 1927, “our records 
show we had 271 ‘warehouse lots,’ 
as we call them; and only four 
of them ever came back to the 
store.” Among the “warehouse 
lots” for this period were noted 


one lot of three carloads of fur- 
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niture, another of a carload of 
refrigerators, another of two car- 
loads of hampers and baskets 
(later accepted by the store), 
eight lots of sheet music and five 
lots of phonograph records, and 
more than 100 lots of furs and 
garments. 

“Returned goods” we shall al- 
ways have. Many _ shipments 
should go back. The “evils” arise 
from the circumstances under 
which unjustified and unauthorized 
returns are made. Hasty action 
probably accounts for more than 
anyone guesses; this, as all hot- 
headed conduct, occasioning un- 
reasonable demands from which 
neither side withdraws cheerfully. 
It is, in fact, the unfair return 
and the “red-hot-mad” return that 
constitute the “evil” return. All 
others may be adjusted; and most 
of them prevented by common- 
sense procedure. 


Death of A. N. Palmer 


Austin Norman Palmer, president of 
the A. N. Palmer Publishing Company, 
New York, and originator of the Palmer 
method of writing, died at New York 
on November 16. He was also editor 
of the American Penman, New York, 
and president of the r Rapids 
Business College. Mr. Palmer started 
ublication of The Western Penman in 
owa in 1884 and in 1900 brought out 
his book on the “Palmer Method of 
Business Writing.” 


Oregon Newspaper Group 
Organized 


Ten daily newspapers, 


five weeklies 
and one semi-weekly outside of Port- 
land, Oreg., have organized the Oregon 
Newspaper Group. Doty & Stypes, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, have been ap- 
pointed national advertising representa- 
tives of the group. 


Fabric Concerns Consolidate 
The Darlington Fabrics Corporation 
has been formed at New York through 
the consolidation of the National Fabric 
Corporation, brocades and novelty cloths, 
with the John Henson Company, 
Inc., damasks and Glenbrig ——- 
both of New York. A. Burt Hunter, 
——- of the Henson company, will 
ead the new corporation. 


A. M. Lovell with 
Minneapolis Agency 
A. M. Lovell has joined the Mitchell 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Minneapolis, 
as an account executive. He was for- 
pe 4 with the Von Hoffman Press, St. 
ouis. 
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“Good Morning, Folks” Fol- 
lowed “Man Overbored!” 


GreenFietp Tap aNnpD Die Corporation 

Greenrietp, Mass., Nov. 17, 1927. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read “Man  Overbored,” 
[Nov. 17 issue, page 174] and would 
like to shake Mr. Ryttenberg’s hand 
The next letter in my morning mail 
after reading this started off this way 

“Good Morning Folks: How are you 
this morning? hen we received the 
attached from the printer late yesterday 
afternoon, I made up my mind that you 
would, no doubt, like to look through a 


mg e8 
think that a sequel to Mr. Rytten. 
berg’s article might well be written on 
the extremely questionable value of in 
jecting the “I” note into business com- 
munications or direct-mail matter ad- 
dressed to firms, especially where the 
individual who signs the letter is un- 
known by name as well as reputation to 
the recipient of it. If Printers’ Inx 
can do anything to discontinue foolish 
direct-mail matter, more power to it. 
Gaten Snow, 
Manager, Sales Promotion Dept. 


Victor Talking Machine 
Reports Sales 


The gross sales of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, Camden, N. J., for 
the September quarter were $10,883, 
519, compared with $10,063,070 for the 
same quarter of 1926. The gross sales 
for the first nine months of 1927 were 
$30,563,567, against $30,943,231 for the 
same period of 1926. 

The net profit after charges was 
$2,663,517 for the third quarter of 
1927 compared with $1,925,054 for the 
corresponding — of 1926. The net 
profit for the first nine months of 1927 
was $4,069,752, compared with $5,195,- 
053 for the first nine months of 1926. 


C. B. Houck with “Southern 


Furniture Journal” 

C. B. Houck has been appointed an 
associate editor of the Southern Furni 
ture Journal, High Point, N. C. He 
will be engaged in both advertising and 
editorial work. He was recently editor 
and advertising manager of the South 
ern Furniture Market News, also of 


High Point. 


R. J. Bowes Returns to Hazard 
Agency 
Robert J. Bowes has returned to the 
Hazard Advertising Corporation, New 
York, after a brief absence. He will 
take charge of production and promo 
tional work. 


Glenn Mills Joins “The 
American Legion Monthly” 


Glenn Mills has joined the Western 
advertising staff of The American Le- 
oo Monthly, with headquarters at 

hicago. 
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Newsstand Group 
is going ahead 


More than 2,200,000 copies will 
be circulated with April issues 


This so far exceeds the estimate upon which the new 
1,350,000 net-sale guarantee was based that a sub- 
stantial increase may have soon to be announced. 


(with April issues) 


Men’s List Net-sale guarantee 1,250,000 
Page $1,200 Members A.B.C. Line $5.50 


Ace-High 

Black Mask 
Clues 

Cowboy Stories 
Danger Trail 
Five Novels 
Ranch Romances 
Three Star 


Women’s List Net-sale guarantee 100,000 
Page $100 Members A.B.C. Line 50c 


Breezy Stories 
Young’s Magazine 


To provide for additional magazines underway and 
increasing circulation of present magazines, more than 
$110,000 is being invested in printing equipment. A 
new $80,000 press is being installed, the largest of its 
type in the world, with a capacity of more than three 
million Newsstand Group magazines a month. 


E. R. Crowe & Company, Inc. 


Magazine Advertising Management 


New York and Chicago 








How Advertising Records May 
Help Win Trade-Mark Suits 


Recent Court and Patent Office Decisions Show an Increasing Tend¢ 
to Recognize the Power of Advertising 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


Wipe power of advertising to 
create good-will value for a 
trade-mark has long been recog- 
nized by the courts. It has been 
an influential, or a deciding factor 
in a number of decisions, and the 
tendency of the courts appears to 
be to consider advertising in its 
relation to trade-mark validity as 
of growing importance. A similar 
tendency on the part of the Patent 
Office is indicated by an occasional 
decision. 

This was emphasized in the case 
of the Jung Arch Brace Company, 
which opposed the registration of a 
trade-mark by the Scholl Manufac- 
turing Company. The examiner of 
interferences had dismissed the op- 
position, and the case was appealed 
to the Patent Commissioner. 


The mark that Scholl sought to 


have registered consists of the rep- 
resentation of a human foot shown 


partly within and _ extending 
through the design of an annular 
life preserver, according to the 
decision. This mark is used on 
foot corrective appliances, includ- 
ing arch supports and the like. In 
opposing the registration, the 
Jung company alleged ownership, 
through its predecessor, of a mark 
registered in 1922 which discloses 
a representation of a circle around 
a human foot to which is applied 
a transverse band, the mark being 
used on substantially the same 
goods. 

The Scholl company sought to 
establish adoption and use of its 
mark in 1917, and continuous use 
since that time. The decision re- 
lates that the opposer strenuously 
contended that the applicant, Scholl, 
failed to prove actual use at the 
time claimed, but merely estab- 
lished that the mark had been ad- 
vertised at that time. The Jung 
company also pressed the view that 
the applicant had not submitted 
documentary evidence, but had re- 


lied upon oral testimony and the 
memory of witnesses to establish 
its prior claim. 

Mr. Scholl, himself, _ testified 
that he used the mark on his goods 
as early as 1917, and his testimony 
was corroborated by the designer 
of the mark and one other witness. 
The Patent Office held that there 
was no reason to conclude that 
Mr. Scholl and his witnesses were 
mistaken or had testified orp 
Notwithstanding the absence of ex 
hibits showing containers bearing 
the mark of Scholl, identified as 
having enclosed goods which were 
actually marketed in 1917, the de- 
cision states that the applicant es- 
tablished adoption and use of its 
mark by a preponderance of evi- 
dence from a date at least two 
years prior to any date established 
by the opposer. This evidence 
consisted of advertisements pub- 
lished in 1917, and in regard to 
them the decision continues: 

“The methods of conducting 
commercial enterprises, as usually 
and ordinarily followed, must be 
considered in determining the evi- 
dential value of the publications 
disclosing the applicant’s mark in 
1917. It is contrary to suclf ordi- 
nary and usual methods of pro- 
cedure for a manufacturing com- 
pany to advertise its goods under 
a trade-mark which is not actually 
being used upon the goods and 
which is not so used for several 
years after the advertisement.” 

After this conclusion, the Patent 
Office affirmed the decision of the 
examiner of trade-mark interfer- 
ences which dismissed the opposi- 
tion and adjudged the Scholl com 
pany entitled to the registration 
for which it had applied. 

Plainly, in this case, advertising 
carried the burden of proof in es- 
tablishing that priority of use 
which resulted in the successful 
registration of the mark. And 
the soundness of the reasoning of 
the Patent Office tribunals is sup- 
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Said Bruce Barton 
in a recent speech to the 4A’s 


“Moreover, we raise up 
judges within our own house- 
holds. This is the century 

of the child. Even 

fifty years ago the ¢-) 
child lived to please > 
and satisfy his elders. NH) 
Today the elders I 
stand with eager 
anxiety before the 
clear-eyedfrankness 
of youth.” \ 


ees 


Say we: an ~ 


If you have something to sell that a child 
eats, or wears, or uses— 
the surest, most direct way to reach 
the child and enter the valuable 


a het is by mean of PEABODY 
SCHOOL BoOoK COVERS 


Circulation over 15,000,000 available by 
States, Cities, Towns and Rural Communities. 
They are patented covers, put out by George 
PeabodyCollegeforTeachers, Nashville,Tenn. 














Lowest Rates in the Juvenile Field 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING COMPANY 


George D. Bryson se Phone: Chickering 5657 


55 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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A large number of ladies prominent in 


ARGENTINA 


Society—among them are: 


Sra. Aida Etcheto de Mihura Sra. Jene de Mac Kensie 
Sra. Maria Luisa Iribarne de Ortiz Srta. Delia Carmen Ocampo Alvear 
Sra. Eufemia Caceres de Melo Sra. Luisa Quintana de Rodriguez Larreta 
Sra. Goya Girado de Casco Sra. Enriqueta Bosavilbaso de Catelin 
Sra. Elisa Alvear de Bosch Sra. Adela Quintana de Moreno 
Sra. Maria Salome Freyre de Iriondo Sra. Carmen Rey Remero de La Coste 
Sra. | pom Leloir Unzue de Rodrigues Sra. Eleonor de Arnold 

arreta 


Sra. Mildred Barnes de Bin, a of 
Sra. Lucrecia Guerrico de Ramos Mejia the ambassador of the 


Sra. Lia Sansinena de Galvez Etc., etc. 


are subscribers to 


EL SUPLEMENTO 


*has a circulation of 117,995 copies net paid weekly among 

people with buying power. 
This magazine contains the best novels written by 
Argentine authors and interviews with prominent 
men. It also has pages which the women enjoy 
reading. The art and educational matter found 
in this publication are unsurpassed. 


EL SUPLEMENTO carries more local 


Argentina advertising than any other magazine. 
and 


LA NOVELA SEMANAL 


*with a circulation of 93,230 copies net paid weekly among people that buy. 


On the pages of this widely circulated magazine 
you will find graphic information, short stories and 
novels. It has special sections which are dedicated 
to sports, fashions and other features that appeal 
to the women and to the home. 


*Certified and audited circulation along A.B.C. lines 
during the period of April-June, 1927. 


New York Office 
152 W. 42nd St. Wisconsin 2592 
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ported by a number of court de- 
cisions which, while they may not 
bear on the question of priority, 
clearly indicate that advertising is 
an important factor in establish- 
ing trade-mark ownership. 

In the decision of the United 
States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Connecticut, in the case 
of the Yale Electric Corporation 
vs. Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, the advertising of both 
was carefully considered by the 
court, and it appears that the adver- 
tising strongly influenced the deci- 
sion. In this case, the Yale Elec- 
tric Corporation appealed from a 
decision of the Patent Office, which 
afirmed the examiner of trade- 
mark interferences in his decision 
that the Yale Electric Corporation 
was not entitled to a registration 
of the trade-mark “Yale” against 
the opposition of Yale & Towne. 

The decision of the court co- 
incides with the opinions of the 
Patent Office and is entirely favor- 
able to Yale & Towne. While the 
corporate name and other factors 
were involved, the extent to which 
the court accepted the advertising 
of both parties as evidence is in- 
. cated by the following paragraph 

om the decision: 

“It further appears from the 
record that both the plaintiff and 
defendant use the word ‘Yale’ in 
the same block print; both em- 
phasize the word where it is used 
in the text of advertisements; both 
use it enclosed in a panel conspicu- 
ous at the head of their advertise- 
ments or in the border; both con- 
stantly refer to their goods as 
‘Yale Products,’ ‘Yale Line,’ ‘Yale 
Quality,’ ‘Yale on Guard’; both re- 
fer to their products as on sale at 
all hardware stores, advertisements 
of both appear in hardware trade 
publications and in some magazines 
of general circulation in similar 
general make-up, and the products 
f both plaintiff and defendant are 
sold in the same stores.” 

Advertising also appears to have 
been the deciding factor in the case 
of Duro Company vs. Duro Com- 
pany in the U. S. District Court 
for the District of New Jersey, 
which was tried last August. In 
this case the court held that elec- 
trically driven pumping outfits and 
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The Year's Great Book 
for Advertising Men 


MY LIFE 
IN 


ADVERTISING 
By CLAUDE C. HOPKINS 


Former President 
Lord & Thomas 


ERE is the inspiring auto- 
biography of a world au- 
thority on advertising. As 

copy chief and President of 
Lord & Thomas, Mr. Hopkins 
‘has written $100,000,000.00 of 
national advertising. His own 
income as an advertising man 
has run as high as $185,000.00 
a year. 


MORE THAN 
“ AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


This book gives intimate de- 
tails of many advertising suc- 
cesses. It tells how great ad- 
vertisers started, the methods 
and strategy which were used 
to secure world-wide success. 
It also discloses methods which 
failed, and the penton wh 

he discussion cinaciindiie 
frank, revealing oh facts and 
figures. Each campaign is so 
presented as to illustrate defi- 
nite advertising principles. 
Here is the ooy of the devel- 
opmens of a ey Palm- 
olive Soap, Quaker Oats, Over- 
land and Hudson cars, Liquo- 
zone, and many other world- 
famous products. It is prob- 
ably the most valuable exposi- 
tion of right ~ Age and 
marketing methods which has 
ever appeared in print. 


Price $3.00 











ON APPROVAL ORDER FORM 


Harper & Brothers 

49 East 33rd St., New York, N. 

Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid Ay ten 

days’ FREE EXAMINATION one copy of 

MY LIFE IN ADVERTISING. $3.00. 

OC) I agree to remit $3.00 within on Gove of 
receipt of this book or to return it. 

© I enclose my check for $ 

0 Please send C.0.D. 


P. I. y 


Business Connection 
(Please fill in) 
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WE ARE GLAD TO ANNOUNCE 


the appointment 
of 


M. H. SEIXAS 


as our 
New York Manager 


Hotel Bulletin 


Weekly individual reports on new 
prospects in the hotel field for ad- 
vertisers. This is our “Specialized 
Service’ and is in addition to our 
‘“‘Weekly Confidential Service.”’ 


Send for Samples of this Service 


The HOTEL BULLETIN is a monthly 
hotel magazine devoted to the inter- 
ests of all departments of the modern 
transient and residential hotel. 
The HOTEL BULLETIN, Inc. 
BEN P. BRANHAM, President 
175 West Jackson 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 
Phone: Murray Hill 1075 














“here Isnt a More 


Prosperous or Responsive 


Market In the Mid-West! 


-Deep Waterway 
-Lakes to Gulf Qir Line 
- Route of 14 Railroads 
~Scenic Highway 
Where the 


PEORIA 
JOURNALTRANSCRIPT 


Is Read In 4 Out of 5 Homes 








—- 
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spark plugs are goods of the same 
descriptive properties, that afte; 
the plaintiff had built up a large 
business in lighting and pumping 
outfits, under the name “Duro,” 
and had registered the mark, the 
subsequent adoption and use of the 
same word by the defendant as a 
trade-mark for spark plugs con- 
stituted unfair competition, and 
ordered an injunction. 

In regard to the phase of unfair 
competition, the court noted that 
the trade-mark was used on plain- 
tiff’s products since 1916, and “that 
large sums of money were ex- 
pended upon advertising and 
marketing these goods so as to es- 
tablish a valuable property in the 
name.” 


INFLUENCE OF ADVERTISING 
RECOGNIZED 


In the case of the Andrew Jer- 
gens Company vs. Bonded Prod- 
ucts Corporation, tried before the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, for the Second Circuit, the 
court recognized the influence of 
advertising in determining ‘the 
ownership of “Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap,” as the decision indicates as 
follows: “From 1901 to 1925 the 
plaintiff and its predecessors have 
built up a very extensive and wide- 
spread trade, their sales aggre- 
gating more than $23,000,000. 
They have spent in advertising 
more than $8,600,000. Over 80 
per cent of their business has been 
in ‘Woodbury’s Facial Soap.’” 

Even in a case which considered 
the trade-mark aspect of the color 
and general appearance of the prod- 
uct, the U. S. District Court, for 
the middle district of Tennessee, 
carefully considered the advertis- 
ing of the plaintiff. This was the 
case of the Estate Stove Company 
vs. Gray & Dudley Company, in 
which it was held that where both 
parties made and sold stoves and 
heaters, the Estate company under 
the name “Heatrola”, and Gray 
& Dudley under the name “Wasb- 
ington Home Furnace”, and where 
the products were very similar as 
to size, shape and color, the de- 
fendant was not guilty of unfair 
competition because it plainly 
marked its heaters and in all of its 
advertising exercised due care to 
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“Right away.” When a client wishes to 
discuss a pressing advertising problem, 
we are at his desk in a matter of minutes 
after we get his message. This is why 
our near-by neighbors find our services 
so uniquely valuable. 


— 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building . ¢5 Allyn Street 


Hartrorp, Connecticut 














—the Third City in Pennsylvania in diversified industry—produces 
paper, ice machinery, safes, candy, farm machinery, water-wheels, 
silk cloth, tacks, furniture, chains, tractors, steam engines, saw- 
mills, chemicals, mill machinery, silk ribbon, automobile bumpers 
and fenders, trucks, wall-paper, roofing-paper, wire cloth, pianos, 


clothing—AND IS AN ACTIVE TWELVE-MONTH MARKET. 


THE YORK DISPATCH 


EVERY EVENING DELIVERS AS MANY PAPERS BY CARRIER BOY IN 
YORK AS THERE ARE. HOMES—THE SUBURBAN AND TROLLEY TOWNS 
ARE ALSO THOROUGHLY COVERED COMPLETELY BY CARRIER BOY. 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR, National Representatives 


2 West 45th St., New York Mailers Building, Chicage 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 401 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 
240 Helbrook Building, San Francisco 
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TRY COUNTING 
THE NEW ONES! 
-O- 


Magnificent Cathedrals 
going up 
Everywhere 
—-O— 

A TREMENDOUSLY STRONG 


and 
WEALTHY ORGANIZATION 


wit 
NUMEROUS BRANCHES 
in EVERY 


CITY AND TOWN 


with 
ONLY ONE MEDIUM 


Absolutely Restricted 
to the church buyer 


Write for samples and information 
concerning 


The Church Trade Journal since 1899 


THE EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


156 Fifth Ave. 37 S. Wabash 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 











PORCELAIN 


ENAMELED 
SIGNS 


The substantial qualities of 


Beaver Signs and _ Electrics, 
with their proven record of 
years of brilliant, unfading 
service, make them an eco- 
nomical investment im perma- 
nent advertising. 


Write for prices 


$ECTRy, | 
¥ SIGNS C}. 
BEAVER ENAMELING CO.|° 
ELLWOOD CITY PA i*| 


| 
7 e oO * e | 
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indicate origin. And the extent 
to which the court considered ad- 
vertising is indicated by this state- 
ment from the decision: 

“Continuously, since 1921, plain- 
tiff has manufactured and sold 
large and increasing numbers of 
said heaters, and by extensive ad- 
vertising has created and built up 
a large industry therein; sales in- 
creasing from 5,000 in 1921 to 
8,000 in 1922, 12,500 in 1923, to 
14,500 in 1924, 16,500 in 1925, and 
18,900 in 1926. It advertised this 
heater in daily and weekly news- 
papers, magazines of national cir- 
culation, pamphlets, catalogs, let- 
ters and post-cards, exhibited it at 
State and county and agricultural 
fairs, and every other conceivable 
agency was employed. It spent 
more than $750,000 in advertising, 
and together with its retail dealers, 
spent $2,000,000 or more in adver- 
tising, and at the time of the trial 
had 4,000 (round numbers) retail 
merchants throughout and in every 
portion of .the United States sell- 
ing its ‘Heatrola.’” 


Biscuit Companies to Merge 


The United Biscuit Company of 
America is the name of a new biscuit 
company which will be organized 
through the consolidation of the follow- 
ing biscuit companies: The Sawyer Bis 
cuit Company, Chicago; Union Biscuit 
Company, St. Louis; Lakeside Biscuit 
Company, Toledo; The Strietmann Bis- 
cuit Company, Cincinnati; The Felbert 
Biscuit rng wd Columbus, Ohio; The 
Merchants iscuit Company, Denver; 
the Manchester’ Biscuit Company, 
Fargo, N. Dak., and the Manchester 
Biscuit Company, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
The first three of these companies will 
be acquired from_the Union Biscuit 
Company. The Chicago Carton Com- 
pany, Chicago, will also be included in 
the merger. 

K. F. MacLellan will be president of 
the new company. Strietmann 


_ will be chairman of the board. 


“The Menorah Journal” to Be 
Published Monthly 


> with the aw issue, 
The Menorah Journal, New York, will 
be published monthly instead of bi 
monthly. 


Leaves Traymore Tailors 


_Elwood E. Oplinger has resigned as 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Traymore Tailors Company, Inc., 
and its subsidiary, The Emerson Whole- 
sale Tailors, Philadelphia. 
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Back of Each Boy or Girl 


— There are 
usually found 


af three others 


Janized 


folise athome... 


Biscuit 
Biscuit 
el i eee interest is centered around the 
aver education of the child. Therefore, one of 
chester the most logical ways to reach them is through 


the child. 


A firm’s message placed on Walraven Health 
Book Covers is carried into the homes of a 
community many times a week on the chil- 
dren’s school books. It thereby reaches the 
parents through their most susceptible chan- 
nel of interest. 


‘tmann 


0 Be 


issue, 
c, will 


© * emee covers, literature and full in- 
formation gladly furnished on request. 
ors 


e ¢ fA. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER CoO. 


Inc., 


Whole DALLAS CHICAGO 
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Announcing another 
INCREASE in Circulation 
and a corresponding 
RISE in advertising rates 


URRENT advertising rates in The 

American Girl, the official publication 
of the Girl Scouts and for all girls, have been 
based on a guarantee of 35,000 net paid 
copies. On January 1, 1928 this guarantee 
will be increased to 45,0co net paid A.B.C., 
and the rate correspondingly increased 
from $165. to $200. a page. 


Up to December 31, 1927 orders for 1928 
advertising will be accepted at current rates 
—for the February to January 1929 issues. 


Open contracts will be accepted which 
total a minimum of 2 pages or the equiva- 
lént and may carry the clause “‘or more” 
with privilege of expansion. Such open con- 
tracts must be validated by an insertion not 
later than the April 1928 issue unless, of 
course, a definite insertion schedule accom- 
panies contract. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
THE MAGAZINE FOR ALL GIRLS 


Published by Girl Scouts, Incorporated 
ELLIOTT P. HENRY, Advertising Manager 


670 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
New England Office Western Office 
HENRY C. PRAGOFF J.R. FERRIS 
80 Boylston St. 537 So. Dearborn St 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


 — 
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Are People Dodging the 
Dotted Line? 


(Continued from page 8) 


ated. It is merely in keeping with 
he trend of the times that insur- 
ance should be spread out on the 
unter, where people can examine 
it, think about it, go away and dis- 
cuss it, and come back to have it 
‘rapped up, and perhaps save 
something on the present cost of 
lling it. 

Broadly, people are disposed to 
buy things that they understand. 
Cash-and-carry appeals to them in 
groceries because they understand 
groceries, and want to buy with 
the least trouble, and save what- 
ever sales expense may be elimi- 
nated by their taking the initiative. 
Buying the groceries is a routine 
job. The cash-and-carry idea 
spreads out a lot of groceries 
where they can be seen, and the 
choice made for that day’s dinner. 
Salesmanship may be exerted as a 
reminder, novelties are welcome, a 
new store in the neighborhood will 
be investigated as a possible fresh 
source of supply, but the grocery 
trade has found that the best sales- 
manship is complete display. 

The housewife buys groceries 
and other routine household sup- 
plies just about as a good purchas- 
ing agent buys for a_ business 
concern. She has no file of in- 
formation about suppliers or prices, 
but the data are in her head. There 
is little room for a salesman to 
argue with her unless he has been 
thinking about her needs, and 
brings something new. 

Nowadays, the housewife goes to 
the cash-and-carry place in her 
car. And she is rapidly learning 
as much about cars as she knows 
about groceries. 

Coming home from the cash-and- 
carry the other day, a tire blew out 
on my wife’s car. That raised quite 
a buying problem. The tire was 
finished. The car is not as new 
is it was. She has been thinking 
ibout buying a new car, and knows 
just about when and where the 
purchase shall be made. So, there 
vere several options on a new tire, 
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with a difference of from $5 to $6. 

Where do you suppose she 
bought it? This may be an old 
one to you, but I got a surprise 
and a laugh out of it. 

She went to a grocery store! At 
least one grocery concern in Los 
Angeles sells tires, and displays 
them on the counter, with the 
cheese and cauliflower, where cus- 
tomers can see them. On the groc- 
ery counter she got a re-tread shoe 
that will give all the service she 
needs before buying a new car, and 
none of the high-class sales effort 
put behind new tires seems to have 
entered into her calculation at all. 

From one year’s end to another, 
few salesmen sell her anything. 
She cannot be stampeded into part- 
ing with her money. She doesn’t 
part with it until she has seen 
everything on all the counters. If 
anything is hidden away on a shelf, 
she insists that it be brought out 
for inspection. If she had the same 
knowledge of technical stuff that 
she has of household things, she 
would be as good a purchasing 
agent as Lynn Buell, here in Holly- 
wood, who spends millions for 
Famous-Players, buying everything 
from stucco to synthetic skating 
rinks. One of my wife's best pur- 
chases lately was a rug, picked out 
of a pile of remnants in a Los 
Angeles department store. The 
offerings were new domestic rugs, 
priced’ at $38. She saw the edge 
of something else sticking out of 
the pile. 

“T don’t think you want that,” 
said the salesman, sorry for her 
ignorance. “It’s a second-hand rug 
—TI don’t know how it got in the 
sale.” 

“But I like second-hand rugs,” 
she insisted. “That’s just the one 
I want.” And he sold it to her, 
saying it could not be returned. 
Which it hasn’t been—a ten by 
three Irak. 

Well, some of the things I have 
said may seem dogmatic. They are 
not meant to be so, but to point 
out some interesting changes now 
going on in the business world. 

Selling is an “educational” proc- 
ess. The salesman undertakes to 
show people how to be more com- 
fortable, more efficient and so 
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An Educator 
Says : 


When my stu- 
dents of journal- 
ism ask what 
paper to study as 
a model I have one . 
recommendation 
to make—the 


San Francisco 
Chronicle 


























i l 
THIS Advertising Manager 
has a creditable record 


asa SALES PRODUCER 








Has directed publicity and ad- 
vertising for nationally known man- 
ufacturer for four years. His em- 
ployer would like to keep him, but 
future growth of his industry is 
limited and change in company 
policy offers no opportunity. 


He is a resourceful merchandiser, 
has intimate knowledge of publicity 
and advertising, and has recognized 
ability as sales producer. 


He deserves real opportunity to 
prove his worth to an organization 
in need of a keen advertising man. 
Can furnish very highest references 
from employer and advertising agen- 
cies. American, age 32, married, 
college trained, pleasing person- 
ality, fond of his work, loyal to 
employer. 


Would like opportunity for in- 
terview with interested manufac- 
turer or agency or would submit 
complete outline of experience and 
personal details by mail on request. 











Address “Q," Box 20, 
PRINTERS’ INK, 


185 Madison Avenue, N. Y. City. 
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forth, as far as they can be 
through material conveniences. He 
takes his commission for teaching 

That has been going on for 
twenty years. Business has beer 
expanding on the sales side, along 
with expanding production. Tw: 
things were to be expected, an 
they have happened: 

The sales side has become some 
what topheavy. There seem to be 
too many salesmen. There are 
certainly too many second-rate 
salesmen. 

And the public, going to school, 
and paying for it, has learned a 
lot of the lessons so well that it 
is better posted than the salesman 
It has information upon which to 
buy. And as we are in a period 
of falling prices, the things that 
many people have learned about 
commodities are being turned to 
very good advantage. A lot of 
people, therefore, like to buy for 
themselves instead of being sold 
against their judgment. They are 
making a shrewd adjustment of in 
come to hold all that the abnormal 
years of war and boom brought 
them. And naturally they respond 
to every effort of the business 
world to help them. 


Chrysler Net Profit Sets New 


Record 

The Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, 
Chrysler automobiles, reports a new 
high record in net profit for the nine 
months ended September 30. This 
amounted to $16, —- after charges 
and Federal taxes, inst $11,719,812 
in the first nine a s of 1926. 

Net profits for the September quarter 
were $6,105,304, after charges and 
Federal taxes, against $3,873,068 in the 
third quarter of 1926. 


Stowit Washer Account with 
J. X. Netter 


The advertising account of the Stowit 
Electric Washing Machine Division of 
the F. L. Smithe Machine Company, 
New York, continues to be directed by 
J._X. Netter, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency. It was incorrectly re- 
ported in the previous issue that this 
account had been transferred. 


Fred Hadley with 


“Harper’s Bazar” 

Fred Hadley, formerly with the Chi- 
cago office of The American Legion 
Monthly, has joined the Chicago office 
of Harper's Bazar. 
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Automatic Addresser for 
cards, envelopes, house or- 
gans, broadsides, etc., ca- 
pacity 15,000 per hour net. 
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Stop the Profit Thief—“Overhead” with 
Pollard- Alling Addressing Equipment 


OVERHEAD is perhaps the 
greatest gobbler of profits 
in business. But it is also the 
greatest potential maker of 
profit, for whatever you cut 
from overhead is a clear saving. 


Mailing department costs, for 
instance, have a way of mount- 
ing to exceptionally high fig- 
ures—all because slow working, 
inadequate equipment is used. 
You can cut out this waste of 
profits with high speed equip- 
ment of adequate capacity. 


That means Pollard-Alling Addressing 
Equipment. For the Pollard-Alling Sys- 


tem is the fastest in the world, as it is 
also the most economical. In every de- 
partment—embossing, changing plates, 
addressing — Pollard-Alling machines 
save time and money. 


Plates may be embossed at from 150 to 
200 per hour. Changes may be made at 
from 250 to 300 per hour. Addressing 
may be done at from 3,000 to 45,000 
er hour. Embossing costs not over 
$7 per 1000 plates including plates and 
the cost of an $18 per week operator. 
Addressing with an automatic machine 
costs not over 10c per 1000 names. 


Compare these figures with those of 
your present system. Then fill out and 
mail the coupon for an expert analysis 
of your requirements. Let us tell you 
hew to cut your addressing overhead 
and make more profits NOW. 


POLLARD-ALLING MFG. CO. 
Addressing, Mailing & Listing Machines 


226 WEST 19TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


Gentlemen: Please send us full details of Pollard-Alling Equipment based on 
the following description of our requirements: 


Size of our list 


System now used 


Frequency of 


Average number of pieces addressed at one time 
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A report and 


recommendations 


by the Eastman organization is un- 
biased because it is concerned solely 
with the client's needs. (We have neither 
advertising space nor advertising ser- 
vice to sell.) 

It is authoritative because it is invari- 
ably based on competent investigation 
of the business and its market, in which 
is employed the best experience and 
facilities available for such a task. 

Whether the job costs $1,000 or 
$50,000 we are always mindful that a 
million or more may be spent on its re- 
sults. 


R-O, EASTMAN 


Incorporated 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
113 West 42nd Street, New York 








Copy and Contact 
Man—Wanted 


—preferably with some agency 
or actual business experience— 
a man of good education and 
personality (not over 35) who 
can work with other men—who 
can size up the need and produce 
advertising that looks, sounds 
and IS right—must have a sense 
for merchandising — an in- 
teresting and sizeable job with 
growing Mid-western agency— 
salary $60 to $100 a week, de- 
pending on the man—plenty of 
opportunity. 


Address “C,”” Box 119 
care Printers’ Ink 
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A. C. Ebbesen, Advertising 
Manager, Orange-Crush 


A. C. Ebbesen, formerly assistant gen 
eral sales manager of the Orange-Crush 
Company, Chicago, has been appointed 
advertising manager. hman, fo: 
merly district manager, has been made 
omy sales manager, bottling division 

W. Bauer, who was also a district 
ponent becomes assistant sales ma 
ager, fountain division. 


E. A. Burrill with Kenyon 


Agency 

A. Burrill has joined The 
Kenyon Company, Inc., Boston adve 
tising agency, as head of a new ck 
partment of merchandise and sales pre 
motion. He was recently credit and 
sales manager of the Geo. E Ceit 
Company, Brockton, Mass., Walk-Over 
shoes, with which he had been connected 
for twenty-one years. 


Ernest 


Appoint Rhodes & Leisenring 
y 
Company 
The Rhodes & Leisenring Compan, 
New York, has heen appointed Eastern 
advertising manager of the _ Fictio: 
House Group, including Action Stories 
Air Stories, Love Romances, Lariat 
NortheWest Stories and Wings. This 
appointment hecomes effective with the 
April, 1928, issues. 


F.+R. Black Joins Ralph B. 
Dibble Agency 


Frank Russell Black has joined the 
Ralph B. Dibble Company, Boston ad 
vertising agency. He was formerly with 
the Alabama Home Companies, Birming 
ham. He had also been with the Na 
tional Better Business Bureau, New 
York. 


H. F. Hopkins, President, 


Acoustical Business 

H. F. Hopkins has been made presi 
dent of the Acoustical Development 
Corporation, Chicago, manufacturer ci 
acoustical devices. le was formerly 
sales and advertising manager of _ the 
Borkman Radio Corporation, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Perfume Account for Lyon 
Agency 
Denis, New York 
manufacturer of St. Denis bath crystals 
and toilet accessories, has appointed the 
Lyon Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, to direct its —— account 
Newspapers and magazines will be used 


Parfumerie St. 


Pepperell Reports Net Earnings 


The Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Boston, Pepperell sheets and sheet- 
ing, reports for the year ended June 
30, 1927, net earnings of $980,065. 
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Printers’ Ink Weekly 
Circulation Report 


CURRENT SIX MONTHS ONE YEAR 
WEEK aco AGO 





Date of Iesue__._ October 20, 1927 


Edition Ordered —...___ 22,900 22,400 





22,980 | 22,450 _ 





Actual Run —_ ae 
New Subscriptions Received - 


Renewal Subseriptions Received 


(Prior to expiration 145 After expiration 24 ) 





Net Paid Gain... siiateisdemnnassithitlnasactpemmndnsitaiana 
Net Paid Loss. 


Total Paid-in-Ad . __ Vu, 688 ) 19,496 | 


Newsstands Sales____ teen ff ___ 2,236 2,214 











(a) American News (net sales). ___f_4___1,956 | __3, 919 | 





(b) Direct Out of Town (net sales) . " re ae I 296 
Bound Volume Sales. — 


Office Salee—Current _ 





TOTAL NET PAID_.._____. 
Voucher Copies Mailed to Advertisers 


Complimentary __.. 








Samples 





(a) Requested —_ 
(b) Unrequested — 
Changes of Address —____ 2 











Duplicate Copies 2 1 


Empk and Sales P: js / 133 








Py 


630 
Total Number of Copies Pri Since January 1_ 960,63 

















22,848 22,696 22,067 
Average Edition from J 1 to Date____. : = -- 
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A Man 
Who Knows the 
Publishing Business 
Seeks Bigger 
Opportunity! 


An executive and an organizer 
with a rare type of capability is 
seeking a connection that will lead 
to a stock interest and a position 
of major responsibility. 


To the organization that offers 
such an opportunity this man, 38, 
college trained will bring 15 years’ 
experience in important executive 
positions with publishers of na- 
tional reputation. 


Acting as assistant to the Manager 
of a large institution, he has ob- 
tained a thorough understanding of 
all Divisions of the Publishing 
field. In addition he has devoted 
a portion of his time to a major 
Division and assumed complete 
responsibility in making the sev- 
eral departments produce splendid 
results. 


He is a man of unquestioned in- 
tegrity and habits, enjoying the 
complete confidence of his co- 
workers. Full details will be fur- 
nished at an interview with prin- 
cipals whose interest he seeks. A 
letter to “Y.,” Box 26, care of 
Printers’ Ink, will promptly put 
you in touch with him. 
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Rhode Island Mill Advertises 
Recovery from Flood 


When the dry finishing, inspecti: 
and shipping plant of the Stillwat 
Worsted Mills, at Harrisville, R. | 
was washed out by the recent flood 
business-paper advertising was used + 
tell the trade that the plant was once 
again working. The advertisement 
showed a picture of the actual wreckag 
of the mill, and was accompanied by the 
following text: 

“Last Friday this building contained 
all of our company’s dry finishing, i 
spection and shipping operations. 

“This morning these functions are 
proceeding normally in their new loc: 
tions handling our maximum output of 
75,000 yards weekly. 

“Three days of thrilling adventure!” 

The copy concluded by complimenting 
the personnel and remarking on its fine 
spirit. 


School Dedicates Gift from 
St. Elmo Massengale 


A_ ceremony at Georgia Military 
Academy, participated in by the student 
body, marked the dedication of a swim- 
ming pool which is the gift of St. Elmc 
Massengale, head of the Atlanta ad 
vertising agency which bears his name 
The swimming pool, housed in a sep 
arate building, was donated in honor of 
St. Elmo Massengale, Jr., who gradu 
ated from the Academy last year. 


McNary-Glassey Corporation, 


New Business 
Ss. G. McNary and W. R. Glassey 
have started arf advertising business at 
New York under the name of the Mc- 


Nary-Glassey Corporation. Mr. McNary 
was recently vice-president and trea- 
surer of Bolland & McNary, and Mr. 
Glassey was in charge of production for 
the J. E. Linde Paper Company, both 
of that city. 


Appoints S. W. Frankel 


Agency 
The Antique & Decorative Arts 
League, Inc., New York, has appointed 
the S. W. Frankel Advertising Agency, 
New York, to direct its advertising 
account. 


New Account for Winsten & 


Sullivan 
The Long Sang Ti Company, New 
York, importer, has appointed Winsten 
& Sullivan, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising 
account. e 


P. C. Ritchie Advanced by 
Waukesha Motor Company 


Prescott C. Ritchie, Eastern sales 
manager for the Waukesha Motor Com- 
pany, Waukesha, Wis., has been made 
advertising manager. 
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Have 


UNTER 


write it! 


A SPEECH: An 
advertising campaign: A 
monthly bulletin to sales- 
men: A magazine article: 
Books: Booklets: Letters: 
The history of your busi- 
ness: Or doggerel verse: 

All may be assigned to 
Hunter, with the com- 
fortable certainty that what 
comes back to you will 
make the figurative bell 


resound. 


You will find a shrewd ° 


and kindly understand- 


ing of human nature 


expressed in words hand- 
picked for the occasion. 

You will discover a re- 
freshing absence of “blah,” 
and a vigor which sets 
your readers thinking— 
and acting. 

“The Hunter Question & 


> makes it 


Answer Form’ 
easy to show just what is 
wanted. A letter—or wire 


—will bring one to you. 


HUNTER Writing Service 
18191 Tribune Tower, Chicago 


** An intensively personal service, which draws its background 
from an eastern University ...a western ranch ...and from 
plenty of mid-western advertising experience (retail, manu- 
facturing and advertising agency ) richly spread between."’ 


This ad is written by one who knows Hunter and his work 
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Open Season The _harried- 


appearing _indi- 
for Quotas vidual rushing in 


and out of the president's office 
these days with fluttering lists of 
sales data and other statistics is 
not the company auditor. Not by 
a couple of touchdowns. On the 
contrary, he is the sales manager, 
and the thing that has robbed him 
of his complacency is the fact that 
he is figuring up next year’s 
quotas for his sales force. 

The year 1928 will be a Presi- 
dential year. How much can we 
logically expect to sell? What 
contingencies can we reasonably 
anticipate? Should we cut terri- 
tories and insist on more thorough 
coverage? How can the sales 
force be convinced that we ought 
to show a 10 per cent gain in vol- 
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ume? How can it be sold on get- 
ting as much net profit next year 
as in 1927, if we don’t ask for a: 
increase in volume? Shall we pul! 
out of certain marginal territories 
where the selling cost has been out 
of line? 

All of these questions are noy 
being asked or will be asked by 
sales executives between now and 
the end of the year. It is open 
season on quotas and for that rea- 
son the most important time of th 
year for mixing a _ wholesom 
amount of common sense with the 
statistics. 

A quota system implies results 
from each salesman in proportion 
to the real sales possibilities in his 
territory when ably worked. What 
are the real possibilities with re- 
spect to any given territory? 
Certainly no one can say who has 
not been out in that particular 
group of towns, counties or States 
or has failed to analyze them with 
the salesman responsible for cover- 
ing them. Management rebels, as 
a rule, at the thought of setting 
for the year ahead a lower quota 
than the sales force has attained 
in the current year. It is natural 
to want to push ahead. Expand; 
keep on gaining ground; drive for 
still greater objectives—so runs 
the philosophy of one school of 
business management. Withal 
there comes a time when it is not 
only downright silly, but positively 
damaging to ask salesmen for in- 
creases in volume; the gains must 
be purchased at too great a cost. 

Some sales managers. shrink 
from assigning lower quotas to 
their men, fearing such a move 
will affect the morale of their 
men. When conditions point to 
tougher selling ahead, a sales man- 
ager can insist that the force earn 
the same margin of profit on a 
smaller volume by pushing se- 
lected items. Or the company can 
increase the volume of its adver- 
tising to combat the resistance ex- 
pected. 

When sales manager, branch or 
department manager and salesmen 
get together and undertake to esti- 
mate what can be done, then at 
least the basis for an equitable 
sales quota has been laid. 
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What Is a ren ae on the 
moote question, 

Luxury? “When is a lux- 
ury not a luxury?” bursts from an 
unexpected source. A book has 
just been published on “The Eco- 
nomics of Instalment Selling,” by 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, professor 
of political economy at Columbia 
University. A sub-caption ex- 
plains it to be “A Study in Con- 
sumers’ Credit with Special Ref- 
erence to the Automobile.” Among 
the fifteen chapters is Chapter X, 
on “Luxuries and Necessaries.” 
Because there has been so much 
di ion among advertisers and 
other business men over the sub- 
ject of selling luxury merchandise 
on the instalment plan, a study of 
this chapter should clear up many 
current misunderstandings. 

In this chapter we read that 
“the luxury of one age becomes 
the necessity of the next.” Eco- 
nomic progress, says Professor 
Seligman, takes a commodity from 
one price group and puts it in a 
lower group, or increases the buy- 
ing power of the individual. He 
quotes authorities . like Melon, 
Hume and Voltaire to show the 
“relativity of luxury”; to which 
he adds the accepted formula of 
modern economics that “the pri- 
mary law of social progress is that 
society progresses from a simple, 
costly, and inharmonious consump- 
tion to a varied, cheap, and har- 
monious consumption”; and sets it 
down as his own conviction that 
“progress may be described as the 
process of converting superfluities 
into conveniences and conveniences 
into necessities. The diversifica- 
tion of consumption lies at the root 
of human development.” 

\ bit of homely personal testi- 
mony corroborates the professor’s 
researches. A man, now the head 
of his own successful business, 
read the above-mentioned chapter 
attentively, and remarked: “He’s 
right. I found it out without the 
help of economics. In 1919 my 
salary was $3,500 a year, selling 

ce on a newspaper. I could get 

farther. A friend, who sold 
mobiles (a rather sporty make 
medium price), persuaded me 
uy one on deferred payments. 
lid so, being young and cour- 
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ageous. The very first month I 
owned the car I had received two 
salary offers, each of $5,000, and 
shortly after an unsolicited boost 
in salary from my paper to more 
than $5,000 a year. Before the 
year was up I had paid for the car 
out of my increased earnings. 
Had I waited until I’d saved the 
cash, I would still be without the 
car.” 

Professor Seligman’s book is of 
timely interest on almost every 
phase of instalment selling. It is 
an impartial and disinterested ex- 
amination from which manufac- 
turers and others may obtain 


much information on a subject not 
well enough understood. 


The Black it is curious how, 
in these days of 


Sheep of intense competi- 

the Sales tion, some old 

Family customs | still 
prevail which slow up motion and 
waste* time and effort. One of 
them is the policy, in some busi- 
nesses, ‘of allowing the salesman 
credit only on the orders which he 
actually secures. 

Some concerns do not appear to 
believe that the postal system was 
organized for the purpose of 


_carrying orders as well as love 


letters or bills. Many concerns 
still stick to a policy of giving 
2%, 3 or even 4 per cent more on 
orders which come direct from 
the salesman, than on those which 
come through the mail. 

There seems to be no reason 
in the world why mail ‘orders 
should be considered the black 
sheep of the sales family. No mat- 
ter what system of remuneration 
is used, a salesman’s mind will not 
be properly balanced for con- 
structive work if he is rewarded 
only for orders he sends direct or 
which come in within ten days of 
his visit. 

The progressive salesman is in- 
terested in his customer’s stock. 
He will urge his customer to keep 
his stock in proper shape, instead 
of waiting for the salesman’s visit 
before ordering. If he is re- 
warded only on the orders he 
brings home in his brief case, any 
salesman, being human, is likely to 
ask the retailer to wait for his 
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visit, mention his name to the fac- 
tory, or perform some other petty 
and personal favor which slows up 
the wheels of distribution. 

It is encouraging to see an in- 
creasing number of manufac- 
turers who realize this situation 
and use the amount of mail-order 
business from a salesman’s terri- 
tory as one yardstick with which 
to measure his usefulness and 
value to the company. 

If no orders are forthcoming 
unless the salesman gets them 
personally from the retailer, the 
sales managers of these companies 
believe that he is not covering his 
territory properly. If mail orders 
flow into the home office steadily 
between the salesman’s visits, the 
sales manager feels sure that the 
salesman has sold the line, the 
company policy, the value of the 
goods, and has produced some 
workable resale ideas instead of 
“selling himself” to the customer. 

Many an interesting and profi- 
table mail campaign is being car- 
ried on by such companies to get 
a larger proportion of mail orders 
between the salesman’s visits. 

The salesman, realizing that 
almost 35 per cent of all his calls 
are unproductive because he misses 
his prospects, is enthusiastic about 


this sort of home office help when’ 


he knows that he will be given 
credit for all business which comes 
out of his territory. 


Certain manufac- 
turers are mani- 

Too Many festing consider- 

Retailers able perturbation 
over the growing number of retail 
store failures. Although it may 
be an unpopular thing to say, we 
venture to express the opinion that 


A Case of 


their inclination should be to wel- ° 


come this development rather than 
worry about it. The truth is that 
there are far too many retailers 
of almost any line you may men- 
tion. 

Just one example: C. A. Vane, 
general manager of the National 
Automobile. Dealers’ Association, 
informs us that in Milwaukee, a 
city of about 450,000, there are 160 
automobile dealers. This has come 
about, Mr. Vane says, because of 
the custom of appointing sub- 
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dealers which he declares has been 
“carried to a vicious exaggeration 
in Milwaukee.” 

One line of medium-price cars 
in that city has sixteen sub-dealers, 
another eighteen and another twen- 
ty-two, in addition to a main 
dealer store for each. A line of 
low-price cars has five master 
dealers, each of whom has the 
right to appoint associates. 

“Not by the wildest stretch of 
the imagination,” says Mr. Vane, 
“can it be inferred that any sub- 
stantial portion of all these dealers 
is making money.” 

If they are not making money, 
the natural inference is that they 
are either standing still or losing 
money. In either event they con- 
stitute a drag on the automobile 
industry and business in general. A 
similar condition, we believe, holds 
in most cities of any size and the 
automobile is by no means the 
only kind of merchandise affected. 

Producers and distributors are 
at last waking up to the knowledge 
that their big job is to develop 
their present customers rather 
than get new ones or to encourage 
more retailers to go into business. 
Some of them have the courage of 
their convictions to an extent that 
they are actually culling out in- 
different, unsuccessful or inefficient 
retailers from their lists. One 
wholesale house recently dropped 
more than 100,000 names from 
among the dealers to whom its 
monthly catalog is mailed. 

It is by no means a pleasant 
process to pull in after this fash- 
ion. Some temporary loss may be 
incurred. No set rule can be sug- 
gested for the guidance of all 
grades of business. But there are 
too many retailers. It is the prob- 
lem, then, of each manufacturer to 
use his own methods in weeding 
out those who unquestionably do 
not belong. 


Harford Frocks Appoint 
Cincinnati Agency 


Harford Frocks, Inc., 
the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapo 


a subsidiary of 


lis, has appointed The Marx-Flarsheim 
Company, Cincinnati advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. This 
subsidiary sells women’s wear direct to 
consumers through its own representa 
tives. 
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The Philadelphia Inquirer | 
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has the 
S. 
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Prove a Popular Feature 


may be 


be sug- | Every. Wednesday afternoon a FOOD LECTURE 
| 
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| 


of all and DEMONSTRATION is conducted by Mrs. Anna 
ere are B. Scott, noted Inquirer food expert. Hundreds of 

b women attend each session. This is but another 
le prod- forward co-operative step taken by The Inquirer in 
turer to the interest of Food Advertisers. 
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Some of the reasons why 


you will want to read 


December 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


The Credit Man—Creator of Sales 
By Georce J. Gruen 
President, National Association of Credit Men; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Gruen Watch Makers’ Guild 
Thistledown Accounts—and Others 


By Roy Dickinson 


Two Cents a Pint Bottle for Sales 
and Education 
By F. O. Mosurc 


President, The Rex Companies (Fly-Tox) 


The Future of the Independent 
Neighborhood Store 
By J. J. WirHERsPOoN 


Make Dealer Research a Traveling 
Convention 


By Louis C. Pepiar 
President, Pedlar & Ryan, Inc. 


When You Advertise to Orientals 


By Cart Crow 
Carl Crow, Inc., Shanghai 
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Do Your Resalesmen Always Build Good- Will? 


By Wi trrep KEAN 
Asst. Sales Manager, The Estate Stove Company 


Soaking System into the Salesman 
By L. J. WiLHorrTE 


Vice-President and General Manager, Geo. K. Brown Company, Inc. 


Package Designs Which Tell—and Sell— 
What’s in the Package 


By C. B. LARRABEE 


Is Black Type Less Readable? 


By Givpert P. Farrar 


The Catalog as a Background for the 
Quality Sale 
By E. G. BENTLEY 

Asst. Director of Distribution, American Seating Company 


A Good Salesman Doesn’t Have to Have IT 
By C. N. Kirkpatrick 
Sales Manager, Landis Machine Company 


Pictures in Industrial Advertising 
By Harry Merritt HircHcock 


ls There a Formula for Clerk Education? 
By Lron ALLEN 
Sales Manager, Van Raalte Company 


The December cover is a striking four-color repro- 
duction of a poster used by the Swiss Federal Railways 
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Advertising Club News 


Advertising Should Play 


Familiar Tunes 

Douglas Gordon, editor of the Rich- 
mond Times- Dispatch, addressed the 
Richmond Advertising Club recently on 
“Publicity and the Show Shop.” He 
pointed out that human appeal is an 
element in advertising as well as in the 
theater which should never be neg- 
lected; in fact, its emphasis invariably 
brings results. 

“There was a great violinist,” he said, 
“whose concert here several years ago 
was keenly appreciated by a large audi- 
ence, but the selections he played in 
the early program were strictly of clas- 
sical structure, involving fine perfor- 
mance and exceptional skill. However, 
it was only when he essayed a semi- 
popular melody that he evoked a tre- 
mendous ovation, showing conclusively 
that the audience liked best a familiar 
tune with human appeal. This familiar 
tune,” continued Mr. Gordon, “is ef- 
fective in advertising. Theatrical men 
understand the fact and employ it fre- 
quently.” 

S @ 


“Copped Copy” 
under way for the 
Association of 


Stage Set for 

Plans are well 
presentation by the 
Young Advertising Men, New York, 
of its musical burlesque of advertis- 
ing, “Copped Copy,” at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, December 6. 
An “account executives’ quartet” will 
be a feature of the performance. 

The music of the production has been 
written by R. Steele Sherratt, president 
of the association, and the book by 
Alan Green, Wesley T. Jones and M. 
Zenn Kaufmann. 

+ * 


Minneapolis Club Ball Team 
Wins Trophy 


The ball team of the Advertising Club 
of Minneapolis won the championship 
of the Civic Clubs League for the sec- 
ond successive year and was awarded 
the trophy at a recent meeting of the 
club. Mark Bohen, of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, captained the team. 

* * * 


Advertising Fraternity to Meet 


in December 
annual convention of Alpha 
Delta Sigma, collegiate advertising ra- 
ternity, will be held at Champaign, IIL, 
on December 27 and 28. The twenty- 
second chapter of the fraternity was 
recenty installed at the Washington 
State College, Pullman, Wash. 
S © *s 


St. Louis Sales Managers Elect 
S. E. Wilkinson 


S. E. Wilkinson has been elected first 
vice-president of the St. Louis Sales 
Managers Bureau, succeeding Hite 
Bowman. Mr. Wilkinson is general sales 
manager of Butler Brothers, of that city. 


The 


Advertising Should Stress Uses 


Rather than Product 

Speaking before the League of 
vertising Women of New York at t 
Thanksgiving dinner, G. Lynn 
ner, president of The G. Lynn Sur 
Company, New York advert 
agency, sounded a warning against 
use of too speculative methods t 
attention for advertising. He stat 
that the greatest step forward in s« 
methods was the discovery that 
thing to sell was not the article it 
but its uses and enjoyments. 

In commenting on the idea of se 
the uses of an. article and not the 
cle, he said: “The application of th: 
principle to advertising has changed 
pages of our periodicals from cat 


pages to pages teeming with humar 
terest.” 

Gilbert T. Hodges, president of 
Advertising Club of New York, 
guest of honor at the dinner. 

* * * 


Marcel Knecht Addresses New 
York Club 


Marcel Knecht, of Le Matin, Paris, 
was honored with a luncheon last week 
by the Advertising Club of New York. 
In his address he pointed out that the 
relations between France and _ the 
United States were being united by per- 
sonal relations and business dealings 
more than by political alliances. James 
Wright Brown, publisher of Editor & 
Publisher, presided at the luncheon. 

* * * 


N. R. Darragh Heads St. Louis 


Business Bureau 

Nelson R. Darragh, president of the 
F. C. Taylor Fur Company, has been 
elected president of the Better Business 
Bureau of St. Louis. Kelton E. White, 
of G. H. Walker & Company, was made 
vice-president; John R. Longmire, Mis 
sissippi Valley Trust Company, trea- 
surer, and Harry W. Riehl, manager 

of the Bureau, secretary. 

* * * 


J. H. Gorham Heads 
Fitchburg Club 


H. Gorham has been made 
resident of the Advertising Club of 
Fitchburg, Mass. He is with Brockel- 
man Brothers, of Gat ov. 

1 


Canton, Ohio, Club Organized 

The Canton Advertising Club_ has 
been organized at Canton, Ohio. H. R. 
Baker, president of The Advertising 
Club of Akron, Ohio, and J. H. John 
son, club secretary, assisted in the or- 
ganization. 


* * * 
H. W. Bailey, Secretary 
El Paso Club 


H. W. Bailey has been elected secre 
tary of the Advertising Club of EI 
Paso, Texas. ~* 


Julius 
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Three Types of Fake 
Directory Publishers 


report covering the activities of 
questionable directory solicitors and the 
is used to defeat and oppose their 
rpose, has been issued by the Na- 
| Better Business Bureau. As a 
i of many investigations of such 
itations over a period of five years, 
stem has been established by which 
ea Bureau is informed of the work 
of the national bureau and local bu- 
reais on questionable directory prop- 
ositions and the past records of indi- 
vidual solicitors. 

Seventy-five inquiries were received 
by the Bureau during the period of 
the report, from February 1 to October 
1, 1927. Three general types of solicita- 
tion, apparently, proved the most re- 

erative to the illegal solicitor. The 

common type is the one which 

es upon the name of a well-known 

directory. Another method is to 

out a bill for listing for which 

preliminary solicitation was made. 

ely related to this kind of fraud 

e case where signatures have been 

ed on apparent requests for infor- 

mation for free listings which turn out 

to be contracts for paid space. Attempts 

are also made to collect repeatedly for 
the same listing. 

Within the last few months it is re- 
oe d, the combined efforts of the Na 
tio nal and local Bureaus in checking 
this type of fraud, have been excep- 
tionally productive. Convictions have 
been made in several cities, with prison 

tences imposed upon ‘those found 
guilty. Warnings have also been is- 

| in advance of solicitations in cer- 
sections. 

The work of the National Bureau 

ng this line has been given the active 

ort of legitimate directory pub- 
rs and the Association of North 
erican Directory Publishers. 

* * * 


Fur Advertising Improves 
(he National Better Business Bureau 
ntly conducted a survey in forty- 
cities to determine the accuracy of 
ements naming pelts in fur adver- 
ng. The survey showed the general 
average in fur advertising, where the 
“Name of Pelt’? slogan had been in- 
troduced by Better Business Bureaus, 
to be 90 per cent correct. In non-bureau 
cities the average was 77 per cent cor- 
r Four bureau cities were 100 per 
c correct, the number of items 
checked ranging from one to seventy- 


* * * 
“Advertising Is the Lens of 


Business” 
peaking before the Richmond, Va., 
ertising Club, Frank Stockdale, di- 
wr of salesmanship and merchandis- 
of the University of Virginia ex- 
on work, said: “Advertising is the 
of business, focusing public atten- 
to a designated spot. inked with 
sai:smanship in a co-ordinated plan, ad- 
vertising is the established method of 
¢ ning results quickly in marketing 
products, locally or nationally.” 
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Hamilton May Have First 
Canadian Bureau 


The organization and history of the 
National Better Business Bureau were 
outlined to the Advertising Club of 
Hamilton, Ont., at a recent meeting by 
Edward L. Greene, general manager of 
the National Bureau's headquarters at 
New_York. It is hoped that a local Bet- 
ter Business Bureau will be organized 
at Hamilton as a result of this meeting. 
Such a bureau, if organized, will be 
the first in Canada. 

The meeting was attended by the 
mayor of Hamilton, Dominion and Pro- 
vincial parliamentary representatives, 
bankers, publishers and retailers. 

* * * 


G. T. Hill Heads Baltimore 
Better Business Bureau 


George T. Hill, secretary-treasurer of 
O’Neil & Company, has been elected 
president of the Better Business Bureau 
of the Advertising Club of Baltimore. 
Richard E. Stapleton was chosen first 
vice-president, Howard W. Jackson, sec- 
ond vice-president and Miss Jessie E. 
Stevens, secretary. Robert W. Test is 
manager and treasurer. 

* * * 


Pledge Attendance to Twenty 
Meetings 
The Advertising Forum of the Adver- 
tising League of Dallas, Texas, . 
recently with forty-nine members. These 
members are pledged to attend twenty 
meetings. 


Appoint Seattle Agency 
The Eureka Milling Company, Seat- 


tle, Wash., has appointed Claude Arn- 
old, advertising agency, of that city, 
to direct a territorial campaign on Meat 
O’Wheat. Newspapers will be used. 

The Quinn Smith Company, Seattle 
bond house, has also appointed Claude 
Arnold to direct an advertising cam- 
aign in the State of Washington. 
Newspapers and direct-mail will be 
used. 


Death of William H. Speaker 


William H. Speaker, founder of the 
Speaker-Hines Printing Company, De- 
troit, died at Detroit recently in his 
seventy-third year. As a member of 
the staff of Marder, Luce & Company, 
redecessor of the American ype 
ounders, Mr. Speaker was instrumen: 
tal in introducing to America the point 
system of type measurement us in 
Germany. 


R. F. Irvin with Buckley, 
Dement & Company 


Roy F. Irvin has been appointed to 
take Charge of the copy and service de- 
partment of Buckley, Dement & Com- 
pany, Chicago, direct mail. He formerly 
was engaged in advertising work at 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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HE Schoolmaster has heard 

about non-theft devices for 
automobiles, but a non-theft device 
for a toilet article was something 
new to him. So when Lehn & 
Fink advertised such an accessory 
for Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream, the Schoolmaster wanted 
to find out what it was. He now 
is the possessor of this device. 

It consists of a strip of gummed 
paper, perforated near the middle. 
Just north of the perforation is 
the following copy: 


Here is your Non-Tuert Device! 

This sample bottle of Hinds Cream 
will give you at least ten soothing afiler- 
shaves. Just put a little Hinds in the 
cup of your hand—enough to cover the 
space of a quarter is plenty. Then rub 
it on both hands before rubbing on your 
face. Rub it till your fingers cling to 
your skin. 

The non-theft device is below: when 
you buy your regular bottle of Hinds 
Cream, paste on this sticker. That will 
keep it safe beside your soap and razor. 
Detach and paste on your personal bottle. 


Little 


South of the perforation is a 
picture of a “No Trespassing” 
sign below which is the following : 


This is my private bottle of Hinds 
Honey & Almond Cream and its per 
manent parking place is beside my soap 
and razor. No swiping, under penalty 
of my ire. 


Name here 


One of the difficult tasks in sell- 
ing a toilet article to men is to 
get them to feel that it isn’t 
feminine. This must be particu- 
larly difficult in the sale of a 
product such as Hinds which has 
always been used primarily by 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


women although, to be sure, many , 


men have discovered its value as a 
shaving lotion. The Schoolmaster 
is interested in the non-theft de- 
vice for two reasons; first, it 
brings a little more gaiety into a 
sad world, and second, it succeeds 
in emphasizing the value of Hinds 
for men by stressing its desirabil- 
ity to women. 
* * 

“Business is terrible.” 

The banker was talking to the 
Schoolmaster. 
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“Business is terrible,” he con- 
tinued, “if you listen to the right 
people. And I’ve been listening 
to a lot of them lately. I am be- 
coming more and more convinced 
that a lot of business discourage- 
ment comes because of irrespon- 
sible gossip based on superficial 
facts. 

“For instance, yesterday at the 
club I was talking with a friend 
who told me a doleful tale of 
business depression. He cited the 
case of a certain wholesaler whose 
stock at the present time inven- 
tories about one-half what it 
usually does. I asked him the 
jobber’s name «nd he told me. | 
found that the jobber is a de- 
positor at our bank. 

“Tt is quite true that this whole- 
saler is carrying a small inventory 
—but the reason for that is not 
that dealers aren’t buying. ‘The 
reason is that about a year ago 
this man got himself into a jam 
with a number of his dealers and 
hot-headedly refused to back down 
from a stubborn attitude. The re- 
sult was that overnight he lost 
some of his strongest customers. 
Some of those customers are also 
depositors in our bank and I hap- 
pen to know that they are buying 
just as much as they ever did— 
only they are buying from a new 
source. 

“A week or so ago another 
friend told me a sad tale about a 
firm which is engaged in insuring 
warehouse stocks. According to 
my friend this firm is in the red 
for the first time since 1920. The 
conclusion that my friend drew 
was that warehouse stocks are 
much smaller than they have been 
since 1920 because dealers aren't 
buying and that dealers aren’t buy- 
ing because consumers aren't. 

“I made a little investigation. 
Again I found superficial observa- 
tion. The firm in question, like 
the wholesaler, has been following 
a stubborn attitude with the re- 
sult that customers have been fall- 
ing away. Now dealers may not 
be buying as much as they used 
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Mr. Trainer 
‘“‘ The Man Behind the Throne” 


Advises on 
Materials 
and 
Equipment 
for this 

enor _ Building 
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“A BUILDING manager’s most important services are 

nother rendered before the completion of a structure,” says 
bout a a well-known Chicago building manager. Wm. O. Trainer, 
suring a typical building manager, is the deciding factor in the 
ng to selection of materials and equipment for this new office 
1e red building. If your product is used to construct or main- 
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Nation - Wide 


Sale of Lumber 


in markets thousands of 
miles away from sawmills 
makes price quotations in- 
dispensible to manufacturers 
and dealers — over 12,000 
lumbermen get theirs week- 
ly from the 


Anmericanfiumberman 


Est,1873 CHICAGO aA.B.c. 

















House Organs 
We are the producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house or- 
gans in the country. Write for a 
copy of Taz Wittiam Featuer 
MaGazine. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 














QUALITY MAN 


TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE OF 
COLOR AND BLACK 
PRINTING 
ART-ENGRAVING 
PAPER AND INKS 

Catalog and magazine experienceA valuable 

adjunct to any organization desiring quality. 

Address ““T,”’ Box 22, Printers’ Ink. 





Vhotostate WM! 


WAGNER & CO. 


28 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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to—but all that this insurance . 
ample demonstrates is that 
insurance firm is suffering fr 
poor management. Naturally it j 
in the red. 

“I don’t suppose,” the ban 
concluded, “that there has beer 
month during the last five ye 
when some good depositor hasn’ 
told me that business couldn't 
any better and then has reac 
down into his mind and pullcd 
a sad story about some busine 
that was already feeling the effec 
of depression. It’s a sad fact t 
even when business is at its b: 
companies fail. It is an e 
sadder fact that whenever a co 
pany does fail there are certai 
business men who blame the fail- 
ure on business conditions rather 
than on poor management. So the 
next time anybody talks depres- 
sion to you find out whether the 
talk is based on something besides 
dangerously superficial observa- 
tion.” 

* * * 

One of the appalling things in 
life is the way a name will resist 
every effort to get it out of a mail- 
ing list. A former member of the 
Class writes the Schoolmaster from 
far-off Phoenix, Ariz., that he 
finds himself on half a hundred 
mailing lists and cannot get off. 
He returns the letters to the send- 
ers, he says, but .they pay no heed. 

Now why, wonders the School- 
master, are those in charge of 
mailing lists so oblivious to such 
obvious ways of keeping their lists 
alive as checking them from the 
news columns of the _ business 
press? In Printers’ INK alone 
there are published between 5,000 
and 7,000 news items a year, three- 
quarters of them involving changes 
of names. These items are of the 
most lively and practical interest 
to those for whom they are pub- 
lished. Yet the people who read 
them for the news habitually fail 
to pass the information on to those 
in charge of the lists. That, how- 
ever, is but half the story, for, 
as everybody knows, mailing-list 
operation works in one way only: 
adding new names is easy aid 
pleasant, but to take names oit, 
and destroy something that prob- 
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Printers’ Ink Monthly 
Circulation Report 


Date of Ieeue__Cctoder 1927 
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ably took much labor to obtain— 
that hurts. Still it has to be in- 
sisted upon. Those who supervise 
lists could ask to have the old 
names brought out for checking 
when the new names are added. 
When that little operation becomes 
a habit with the direct-mail adver- 
tisers of the country, the mails 
should be noticeably lighter and 
faster. 
* * * 

Every once in a while the School- 
master comments on certain of his 
shopping experiences and _ uses 
these adventures to develop mer- 
chandising precepts for the edifica- 
tion of the Class. The last time 
he referred to experiences of this 
kind, one of his students rose to 
inquire whether Mrs. Schoolmaster 
did any buying at all or whether 
your pedagog was the family 
shopper. 

In the Schoolmaster’s family it 
is not true that women do 90 per 
cent or 80 per cent or even 70 
per cent of the buying. It would 
probably be more accurate to say 
that the Schoolmaster does at least 
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half of the family’s shopping and 
there are some weeks when he does 
a great deal more. 

However, this inquiry from 
Class member leads the School- 
master to remark that, in his opin 
ion, advertising men and sales ex 
ecutives ought to be indefati- 
gable shoppers. It is his idea that 
there is no better place to get nev 
merchandising ideas, and to check 
up on old ones, than in front of 
a retail counter. It is under these 
circumstances that selling plans ar 
thrown into sharp relief by th 
pitiless light of everyday proce 
dure. 

The thought is not a new on 
Yet the Schoolmaster knows man, 
advertising and sales executives 
who have never shouldered their 
way through the crowded aisles 
of a department store or endeay- 
ored to impress upon the owner 
of a neighborhood store that the 
didn’t want “something else that 
was just as good.” 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster walked into 

a well-known department store re- 








If so, you may fit into our organization. 


Have You Ever Prepared 
A SALES MANUAL? 


(In case you have 


merely assisted in getting up a sales manual for which someone, 
else did the heavy thinking, it would be best to say so frankly; we 
might make a place for a competent man who has had just that 
experience and who tells the truth about it.) 

The position now open is suitable for a present or former sales 
manager or assistant sales manager—or possibly an advertising 
or editorial man with actual, face-to-face training in salesmanship. 
The prime requirements are first-hand knowledge of personal sell- 
ing, proved ability to think, and facility in writing clear, straight- 
to-the-point English. 

This is a service organization of high standing with offices in 
New York and Chicago. The members of our staff carry on 
interesting and important work for a clientele which includes some 
of the best sales forces in the country. There is ample opportunity 
for growth both in personal ability and in earnings. 

Please cover definitely your record, education, and salary require- 
ments; if convenient, send samples of your work. Every answer 
will be carefully reviewed by an officer of our company and will be 
treated in strict confidence. This advertisement is known to mem- 
bers of our own organization. Address “Z,” Box 27, Printers’ Ink. 
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Sell Travel 


To Teachers 


ee op TEACHERS will spend $37,500,000 for 
travel next summer. They are planning their 
vacations now—eager for the messages of tours, 
resorts, railroads and steamship lines. 


Advertise to these teachers in the next few months 
and you will be astounded at the returns. 


The State Teachers’ Association Group of 37 


state magazines will give you a guaranteed cover- 
age of over 500000 in the 37 leading states. 
Through its central office it will give special co- 
operation to advertisers in distributing travel liter- 
ature to both schools and teachers. Plan now to 
reach this valuable market. 

Write for our Spe- 

cial Travel Survey ye 

> A 


OF STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS. INC. 
418 Shops Bildg., Des Moines, Ia. 








SLOGANS 


—THE BOOK OF SLOGANS— 
Copyright 1927 


A VALUABLE ADDITION TO YOUR ADVERTISING 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


THOUSANDS OF SLOGANS 
compiled alphabetically under more than 300 Business 
headings. Original, Snappy, Peppy and Clever Sales 
Stimulants and Business Getters. 
OF ENORMOUS VALUE 

to Advertising Men and Copy Writers. Nothing like it ever 
published. Limited Edition. No more than 3,000 copies 
can and will be sold for obvious reasons. Get YOUR copy 
NOW. Positively no re-print of this 1927 copyrighted edi- 
tion in part or in whole. 


COPIES $1.00 PREPAID $1.25 C. O. D. 


BUSINESS PROMOTION PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 1518 Washington, D. C. 
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LECTROTY PER 
will sublet front of 
excellent light loft, about 
1500 square feet. Times 
Square district. Address 
“R,” Box 21, Printers’ Ink. 











SPACE SALESMAN 


Available Dec. 1. Moderate 
salary acceptable if commis- 
sion arrangement is attrac- 
tive and there is future for 
aggressive worker. 

I can bring to you the en- 
thusiasm and sales presence 
that a sound proposition de- 
serves. Have car available, 
if desired. 











Address 
“U,” BOX 23, PRINTERS’ INK 














A MAN 


—with 4 years’ retail advertising ex- 
perience, 3 years’ newspaper, agency, 
etc., will be available January 1. t 
present advertising manager of large 
department store. Age 27, married— 
salary secondary to opportunity. 
“Vv,” Box 24, Printers’ Ink 











CONTACT MAN 


available. with successful selling 
record. Good Copy Writer. Formerly 
Advertising Manager of Newspaper. 
Broad merchandising knowledge. 
Travelled extensively throughout the 
world. Age 28; college graduate; 
highest references. 
Address “A,” Box 28, Printers’ Ink 
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cently to buy an advertised electr: 
toaster. He saw one on the counte; 
—in fact there were three of then 
He fingered all three and noticed 
that none of them operated as he 
understood they were supposed t 

Finally a clerk walked over and 
the Schoolmaster asked him what 
was wrong with the toaster 

“They have all been returned for 
repairs,” the clerk replied, “and 
I’m sorry to say we have no new 
ones in stock.” 

The Schoolmaster no _ longer 
wants that toaster. “Too man) 
of them getting out of order,” 
was his secret comment. As for 
the merchandising lesson he learned 
from this little shopping adven- 
ture, it is that manufacturers would 
do well to impress upon their dea! 
ers the importance of keeping dam 
aged return merchandise off the 
tops of their counters. 


Maytag Company Reports 
Sales 


The net sales of the Maytag Com 
any, Newton, Iowa, maker of th: 
aytag Gyrafoam washer, were $17,- 
895,380 for the first nine months of 
1927, compared with $20,831,018 for 
the same period of 1926. The net profit, 
after charges, for the period ended 
September 30, was $4,128,314, against 
$4,822,270 for the first nine months 
of 1926. ’ 


G. R. Johnson, Jr., to Direct 
Union Oil Cloth Sales 


Gansey R. Johnson, Jr., has been ap- 
ae sales manager of the Columbus 
nion Oil Cloth Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. He formerly was advertising 
manager of the B. F. Kerr & Son 
Furniture Company, of that city. 


L. J. Smyth Starts Own 
Business 


Louis J. Smyth, recently advertising 
director of the United Clay Products 
Corporation, Kansas City, Mo., has 
started his own advertising business at 
that city. 


All William Lewin has joined the pro 
duction department of Alfred J. Silber 
stein, Inc., New York advertising agency 
He was formerly with the Century 
Advertising Service, Inc., of that city. 
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WANTED 


A Partner for an 
Advertising Agency— 


Or A Consolidation 
With Another Agency 


Somewhere there is a young man who wants to be a part- 
ner in a prosperous advertising agency in New York City. 

He is not over 40, has personality, and agency experi- 
ence, knows that he can sell the services of an agency, and is 
willing to do it without mixing up in the service end. 

He is a man of clean habits and a protestant-gentile who 
would rather be at work than play. Clock watchers, meal 
ticket hunters, rolling stones and all that army of mediocre 
men might as well save their postage. We know them. The 
man we want is a super salesman of agency service—one in 
ten thousand. 

To this man we offer an agency service which is less 
difficult to sell than most agencies. We not only have a fine 
reputation of long standing, a list of well known accounts, 
an enviable record of achievements but a special service for 
finding the ad that will sell at a profit—only dumbbell 
prospects can resist it. 

We have capital, profits, billing, strong organization, but 
want to expand for only big business concerns, and big 
agencies will survive in the competition of the future. 

We believe in service first. We seldom lose an account. 
The average life of our accounts is six and one half years. 
But the best agency service like the finest merchandise has 
to be sold and the two young service men now in control 
of this agency want a third man who can sell agency service 
to join them as a partner. 

Maybe you own a small agency which is not developing 
satisfactorily. If so you may be willing to consolidate with 
us, and take over the selling end on a basis whereby you 
would be absolutely protected. Other business concerns 
consolidate to cut costs and make real money. But agents 
don’t. They put pride ahead of profits. 

Write us fully about yourself. Make the approach through 
your attorney if you wish. All negotiations will be kept in 

trict confidence. 


Address “B.,” Box 29, Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 


First Ferms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Save you money on . publications. Printer 
producing eight monthlies can take more. 
High-class work; individual service; only 
2 hours from New York; messenger. 
Stryker Press, Washington, N. 


Small investment secures interest in 
established concern manufacturing adver- 
tising display cards. Right man can earn 
from 5 to 10 thousand per annum. Un- 
limited possibilities. Box 441, P. I. 


AGENCY, fully recognized, completely 
equipped, will entertain proposition lead- 
ing to combination with other agency re 
quiring assistance on copy, production, 
financing, etc. Confidential. Box 430, P. I. 
Eastern Representative Wanted 
Western publisher of two magazines— 
one class, one genera!—needs good rep- 
resentative. Drawing account against 
commissions with full cooperation from 
headquarters. Box 443, Printers’ Ink 
DOWNTOWN PRINTING SHOP, 
ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS 
Good chance for man setting up for him- 
self. Steady customers. Whole shop, or 
half-interest. Small capital required. 
Box 454, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


Publishing House in Middle 








located in Middle 
West having group of trade magazines is 
in the market for one or two additional 
papers. Must be in a permanent, sub 
stantial field and capable of development. 
Correspondence will be treated confiden- 
tially. _ Box 428, Printers’ _Ink. 





Salesman—Experienced in selling cut- 
out and general advertising displays. An 
excellent opportunity is open to such a 
man who wants a better-than-salary prop- 
osition. Reply in detail. Box 452, | Ap 


AN OPPORTUNITY for a COPY MAN 
Copy Man having comprehensive agency 
experience and possessed of advertising 
and merchandising qualifications will find 
excellent opportunity to connect with a 
Philadelphia AAAA Agency. Applicant 
must be able to show specimens of work 
demonstrating fertility of ideas for vis- 
ualization, forceful character of copy and 
intensive production capacity. State ex- 
perience fully and all details regarding 
yourself, including present salary, in 
your first letter. Box 431, Printers’ Ink. 











SALESMAN WANTED 

with experience in selling imi- 
tation type written letters, as 
well as other forms of direct 
mail. Must be an exceptionally 
high class and capable man. 
Salary or commission with 


drawing account. Box 437, P. I. 














SALESMAN to represent manufacturer 
of adv. display cards, silk-screen proces 
Will also consider litho. man for side-line 
or whole time. Drawing against liber 
commissions or salary. Box 440, P. 


ASSISTANT IY PRODUCTION 
DEPAR 


Must use pe nag . § Assistant 
Space Buyer. State experience anil 
salary expected. Box 445, P: rinters’ Ink 


CORRESPONDENT 
FOR a young man with experience 
Sales Department work, we have a mos 
desirable position in our rapidly growi: 
business as assistant to our Sales Ma: 
ager. Position requires tact in handling 
salesmen’s correspondence. Must be a 
curate and rapid stenographer. We ar 
in a town of 7000, in Connecticut, on 
hour’s ride from New York, between two 
large cities. Excellent bathing beach 
Y. M. C. A., golf, riding clubs and othe: 
recreation facilities. A residential town 
with ideal living conditions. Appticant 
must have a clear, successful record 
Write Box 457, Printers’ Ink. 


An Ohio Manufacturer 


of plumbing supplies wants a 
man to take charge of its Ad 
vertising and New Business De- 
partment. Applicants should 
have had actual sales experience 
and should be familiar with al! 
phases of advertising including a 
knowledge of printing, engrav- 
ing, purchase of art work, space 
buying, copy writing, layouts, and 
development of mailing _ lists. 

This is an excellent opportunity for 
one desirous of permanent identification 
with a successful and growing organiza 
tion. In applying state age, educatio: 
and experience in detail. 


_ Box 458, Printers’ Ink 


MISCELLANEOUS 


_John Adams Thayer 


Formerly identified with advertising and 
publishing, offers an opportunity to 
number of men who have selling ability 
and want to work. ey must be 
positive thinkers and possess’ pep. 

Mr. Thayer’s association with the 
Curtis, Wilder, and the Munsey o1 
ganizations helped him. Many of Mr 

hayer’s co-workers have reached success 
and fortune and this association helped 
them. 

An opportunity awaits those who can 
qualify as_ salesmen or managers of 
offices in Connecticut. Write to THF 
IROQUOIS SECURITIES CORPORA 
TION, John Adams Thayer, President 
Home Office, Westport, Conn., and at 
appointment in New York will be given 
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“Seven O’Cl 


he title of a little personal house 
ran that I am issuing with the mis- 
of increasing appreciation of spare- 
study. Of course, this breezy 
sheet tells something about S. 
ind Hall’s Personal Coaching Service 
Advertising, Selling and Business 
iting and the earnest band of men 
women who are now studying under 
guidance. Why not, when S. : 
ts the printer’s bill and pays the 
tage? Just the same, a copy is free 
vou without obligation, if you have 
the slightest suspicion that maybe 
could learn something more about 
vertising, Selling and Business Writ- 
this winter—something that would 
ng you a fine dividend on your in- 
tment of time and money. But, let 
even O’Clock” tell you the story. 
Your name, address and present work, 


 §. ROLAND HALL 
Box 615 Easton, Pa. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Position as photo-retoucher or letterer 

ted by Federal School Graduate. One 

and one-half years’ experience in letter- 

ing. Have samples and letter of refer- 
ce. Box 455, Printers’ Ink. 








Copy Writer with automotive, trade- 
aper and technical experience in Middle 
West would like to work for agency or 
manufacturer. Married, 24 years of age, 
ollege graduate. Box 448, Printers’ Ink. 
ARTIST 
One with plenty of art service experi- 
ence desires to locate with printing or 
lithograph house, art department. Box 

, Printers’ Ink. 


Adv. Writer 


12 years New York agency copy chief 
nd promotion manager. Box 444, P. I. 


YOUNG MAN —student Typography and 
| -ayout, considerable experience other 
ies, wants work in Metropolitan dis 
rict, with opportunity learning layout. 
Salary secondary. Now employed. Box 
438, Printers’ Ink. 

ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
uadrupled earnings in four years with 
iss magazine in Central territory indi- 
te sales ability. Further progress im- 
sssible because of conditions in industry. 
7 years old. Married. University grad. 
x 456, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Otice. 


TECHNICAL COPY WRITER—with a 
und understanding of things mechanical 
is reached the top in his present posi- 
m. But the top is not high enough. 
pportunity is limited, in fact lacking 
itirely. A wide experience in shop 
ractice, sales and seven years of ad- 
rtising in all its details are available 
a manufacturer or agency offering a 
al opportunity. New York or vicinity. 
lary demands within reason. Address 
tox 434, Printers’ Ink. 
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NEW ENGLAND is the market I know, 
I am looking for a connection that can 
use my knowledge and ability in this 
territory as sales manager. Box 435, 
Printers’ Ink. 


WOMAN EDITOR AND WRITER, 
broadly experienced in general maga- 
zine work, would like editorial position 
on trade journal or general magazine. 
Box 447, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MAN-—8 years’ experi- 
ence buying art- work, engravings, printing, 
etc. Built complete catalogs. Fundamental 
knowledge of production in all phases. 
Married, 31, Christian. Box 442, P. A 


ADVERTISING COPYWRITER 
Good assistant for busy advertising man- 
ager or account executive. Agency ex- 
perience in all phases. New —_ City 
only. $50 week. Box 453, 


Expert Matured Male ree 
wants chance in Agency or Advertising 
Department. Can write copy and make 
neat layouts. Specially valuable man for 
firm marketing through the grocery field. 
Box 446, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN—Expert, 15 years’ 
experience, broad knowledge, seeks part- 
time connection reliable New York 
Manufacturing concern. Right party can 
secure services of $10,000 man for nomi- 
nal Sum. Best of references. Box 432, P. I. 


YOUNG MAN 
who has done much university research 
work in advertising and psycholozy, 
with selling and writing experience, 
wishes chance to learn more with any 
nominal salary. Box 436, Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE AND COPY WRITER 
YOUNG WOMAN of excellent educa- 
tional background, sound small-agency 
experience, both as an executive and in 
copy departments. A splendid type of 
person capable of filling a big job with 
a New York agency of recognized stand- 
ing. Box 439, Printers’ Ink. 

POSTERS — ADVERTISING 
Successful, young Advertising man, 
specializing Poster-design and_ selling, 
just returned six-months in Europe 
studying advanced methods in Poster- 
Acvettising Art, seeks part-time connec- 
tion where talent and material can best 
be utilized. Box 433, Printers’ Ink. 


























Agency Executives, Copy Chiefs—a 
valuable assistant. Formerly junior exe- 
cutive in agency. Now asst. advertising 
and sales promotion manager with large 
national advertiser. Knows mechanics of 
advertising. Has copy ideas and expresses 
them vigorously. Can make successful 
personal contacts. Alive! Box 451, P. I. 


EXPORT ADVERTISING 


Young man-—four years’ agency ex - 
ence (media and copy) in Australia, i 
Zealand and England—seeks position with 
manufacturer or agency doing foreign 
business. 

He has been in twenty countries, so 
has more than a reading knowledge of 
people who can buy more American 
goods. Willing to go anywhere. Box 
449, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 
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Sitting in 
with a white chip 


A manufacturer with a comparatively limited advertising 
appropriation, stepping into the field against competitors 
able and willing to spend several times as much, must pos- 
sess a very definite kind of courage, utmost faith in his prod- 
uct—and in his organization. 

Even then he is up against a terrific handicap—for white 
space whether in the periodicals, the dailies, on the boards 
or in the mail—costs just as much per unit to the little chap 
ro whom every dollar is worth a dollar-and-a-half, as to the 
“mammoth of the industry” to whom a thousand is scarcely 
more than a telephone slug. 

What to do? Well, as David Belasco once said when he 
was bucking the theatre trust: “They can’t get a corner on 
brains!” 

Which implies, in this instance, that the smaller advertiser 
up against powerful competition, must by sheer brain work, 
overcome his limitations of space with what goes into the space. 
Else, he will be wise to cash his white chip, and stay out. 


The JOHN H. DUNHAM Company 
ADVERTISING 


TRIBUNE TOWER~: CHICAGO 
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Reproduced fro from The Chicago Tribune 


USINESS IS GOOD 
in the Chicago territory. 
Here are '/5 of America’s 
farm products and 4/5 of the 
country’s farm income. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


SUPREME IN CHICAGO 


FIRST IN ADVERTISING ~ FiRST IN CIRCULATION 





